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ABSTRACT 

Designed to provide background information for a 
study of higher education in California to be conducted by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, this report 
describes the essential elements of the system. Section 1 provides an 
overview of California, postsecondary education in the state, and 
higher education agencies and associations. Section 2 discusses 
master planning for higher education prior and subsequent to the 
development of the "Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 
1960-1975, " and examines differences among various approaches to 
master planning. Section 3 examines state financing of higher 
education, providing information on levels and sources of support, 
financing of public and independent institutions, student charges, 
financial aid, and prospects for future funding. Section 4 addresses 
the coordination of higher education in the United States and 
California, focusing on the coordinating roles of the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission and the California Education Round 
Table. Section 5 deals with economic development issues, while 
section 6 asseses the size and scope of the educational enterprise in 
California at undergraduate and graduate levels. Section 7 examines 
the quality of undergraduate education and the prospects for reform. 
In section 8, trends in and programs for educational equity for 
students and employment equity for faculty are reviewed. Section 9 
' *!s with California^ community colleges, considering their purpose 
anu mis3ion, shifts in programs and enrollments, student 
characteristics, faculty and staff, and governance. The final section 
offers an agenda for higher education, addressing issues of equity 
and excellence, cooperation with public schools, faculty replacement, 
teacher education, student financial aid, community colleges, and 
economic development. Appendixes contain information on master 
planning, educational finance, the enabling legislation for the 
Commission, and ethnicity reporting problems. (ALB) 



Background on the Report 



Clive Condren, Director of Educational Relations for the Univer- 
sity of California from 1972 to 1987, prepared this document for 
use by representatives of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD), who visited California in April 
1988 to meet with educators, students, and public officials in 
preparation for writing their own report on California higher 
education for publication by OECD. OECD is an international or* 
ganization of industrialized market-economy countries, includ- 
ing the western European nations, Australia, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and the United States of America. Its 24 countries 
work together to harmonize their policies in order to cope with 
major economic and social issues. 

The members of OECD's visiting team were. 

• Professor A. H. Halsey, Director, Department of Social and 
Administrative Studies, and Fellow, Nuffield College, Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

• Dr. Michio Nagai, Senior Advisor to the Rector, United Na- 
tions University, and former Education Minister of Japan. 

• Pierre Tabastoni, Former Chancellor, University of Paris. 

• Dorotea Furth, Head of the Higher Education Programme; Di- 
rectorate for Social Affairs, Manpower, and Education; Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Paris 

For the benefit of the visiting team, Mr Condren organized the 
report into ten parts, beginning with four sections on how educa- 
tional policy is made and implemented in California and con- 
tinuing with six sections on major topics of concern in the State, 
including the role of higher education in the State's economy, the 
interrelationship of higher education functions, the maintenance 
of quality, the provision of educational equity, and the place of 
California's community colleges witnin its total educational sys- 
tem. 

Additional copies of the report may be obtained from the Library 
of the Commission at (916) 322-8031. Questions about the sub- 
stance of the report may be directed *o Mr. Condren at (415) 642- 
0787 or to Kenneth B. O'Brien, the Commission's Associate Di- 
rector, at (91 6) 322-7986. 
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February 5 V 1988 



Dorotea Furth 
Organization for Economic 

Cooperation and Development 
2, rue Andre-Pascal 
75775' Paris CEDEX 16 
France 

Dear Dorotea Furth: 

On behalf of the four segments of higher education in California and 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission, we are forwarding 
"Preparing for the Twenty-First Century, 11 the background study of Cali- 
fornia higher education prepared as part of the review of the system 
to be conducted with the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. We are honored to participate with the Organization in 
this unique study process, which will mark the first time you have 
initiated a study of the system of higher education in a political 
subdivision of a member nation. 

We thought it wise to develop a descriptive report embracing information 
on the essential elements of the system, knowing full well that certain 
questions of unusual interest to the Organization--for example, the 
relationship of higher education lo the economy-should be developed in 
greater detail during the tour of California in April by the visiting 
team. At that time the report of the legislative committee reviewing 
the Master Plan for Higher Education will also be available, and we will 
have an opportunity to acquaint the team members with the principal find- 
ings and recommendations in that report. To further amplify essential 
aspects of California higher education, we have asked the institutions 
to be visited in April to focus the program for the campus session on a 
theme appropriate to the system or campus mission and program. In this 
way we believe the team will be presented with detailed information on a 
variety of topics. This will be further supplemented by visits to Sacra- 
mento, appointments with the chief executive officers of the segments, 
and a special meeting on higher education ana the economy. 

We wish to thank Clive Condren, who prepared the report, and Sandria 
Freitag, who made important contributions to the text. In addition, the 
assistance of Debbie Classman is appreciated. Finally, we must acknowl- 
edge the contributions of JB Hefferlin, whose editorial contributions 
were invaluable. 
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Ms. Dorotea Furth 
February 5, 1988 
Page two 



We look forward to seeing you and the members of the visiting team in April. 
We welcome the opportunity to join with you in an exchange of views on the 
many, challenging issues facing higher education here and throughout the 
world. The entire review process has aroused a good deal of interest in the 
state and is seen as a unique learning opportunity. 



Sincerely, 



Chair, Statutory Advisory Committee Chair, California Education 



Attachment 

cc: Members of the OECD Visiting Team 
President Gardner 
Executive Director Pickens 
Acting Chancellor Rardall 
Chancellor Reynolds 
President Winter 

Members of the Statutory Advisory Committee 
Associate Director O'Brien 
Coordinator Condren 





Joyce B. Justus 



William Moore 



Roundtable Staff 
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One California and the Nation 



Overview of California 

Size and Population 

California, the most populous and prosperous of America's 50 states, is larg- 
er than England, Italy, Japan, or Norway, but smaller than France, Sweden, 
or Spain. It has nearly three times Sweden's population and five times Nor- 
way's but less than two-thirds of Spain's, only slightly more than half the 
population of Italy, France, or England, and only one- tenth the population of 
Japan. 

California consists of only 4.4 percent of the United States' total land mass, 
but as of 1980, it accounted for 10.4 percent of its population and 13.4 per- 
cent of its college and university students. 

It is growing far more from immigration than from new births. According to 
the sociologist Harold Hodginson, "California is now accepting almost one- 
third of the world's immigration," and without immigration from other coun- 
tries and in-nr gration from other states, "the California population would 
actually be decreasing. Fifteen percent of California's population was born 
in another country while 55 percent was born in another state' (1986, p. 1). 

It is the most urban state in the United States: 95 percent of its residents live 
in its metropolitan regions. (Display 1 on page 2 illustrates the density of its 
population in light of its topography.) 

California's population has been ethnically diverse ever since the 1849 gold 
rush. As of 1980, 6 percent of its population were Asians and Pacific Island- 
ers — the second largest proportion of any state, behind Hawaii. Its 19 per- 
cent of Hispanic residents was the third largest proportion out of the 50 
states, and its 8 percent of Blacks was the twenty- first largest. By the year 
2000, a majority of Californians will be ethnic minorities. 

California's Economy 

California's economy is the world's sixth largest. As of 1985, its $511 billion 
gross sxate product trailed only that of the rest of the United States ($8,404 
billion), the Soviet Union ($2,063), Japan ($1,366), West Germany ($668), 
and France ($527). That year, it surpassed the United Kingdom ($474) and 
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DISPLAY 1 California's Topography and 1975 Density of Population 




continued ahead of Italy ($371), Canada ($347), and all other countries. Ac- 
cording to London's The Economist, its economy may be in fourth place by 
the year 2000 (California Department of Commerce, 1987, p. 7). 

In 1984, it ramrod fourth among the 50 states in per-capita income - at 
$12,443 per person - behind Alaska at $14,957, Connecticut at $14,044, and 
New Jersey at $13,179. It ranked seventh in median family income - at 
$31,967 behind Alaska at $38,238, Connecticut at $37,703, and New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Nevada, and Massachusetts, in that order (American Council 
on Education, 1987, pp. 21-21and 24-25). 

Research and Education 

California is an international center for research and development, and it 
leads the nation in talent, resources, and facilities devoted to these activi- 
ties. In 1981, it had as many employed scientists and engineers - 574,000 - 
as the next two states combined, and it was home to over 13 percent of 
America's industrial research laboratories and 11 percent of the nation's pri- 
vate research firms and individuals. This considerable massing of talent 
and physical plant draws massive research and development funding to the 
state: In 1985, the federal government spent over 20 percent of its research 
and development funds in California, and spending by both California indus- 
tries and universities exceeded 13 percent of the national total. 

As of 1980, California tied with Maryland for eighth place among the states 
in its percentage of college graduates among 25-year olds and cider - 19.8 
percent, compared to 23.0 percent in first-place Colorado, 22.4 in Alaska, 
21.1 in Connecticut, 20.3 in both Hawaii and Utah, and 20.0 in Massachu- 
setts (American Co* ncil on Education, pp. 12-13). 

In terms of percentage ' Thigh school graduates, it ranked tenth of the states 
at 73.6 percent, i r rei co 82.8 percent in Alaska, 80.3 in Utah, 78.1 in 
Colorado, 77.8 in "burning, 77.0 in Washington, 75.5 in Nevada, 75.4 in 
Montana, 74.7 in : ~ gon, and 73.8 in Nebraska (ibid.). 

Yet its drop-out rate is high: It ranks about fortieth of all 50 states in its 
ability to retain young people to high school graduation - among other rea- 
sons, because its public schools have the largest class size of any state - 24 
students in elementary schools, and 28 in high school, compared to a nation- 
al average of about 18 (Hodgkinson, pp. 5, 6). 

Government Expenditures 

In terms of state and local government expenditures per capita, it most re- 
cently ranked fourteenth among the states. At $2,357 per capita in 1983-84, 



it lagged behind Alaska at $8,729, Wyoming at $3,904, and New York, Min- 
nesota, Delaware, New Mexico, North Dakota, Hawaii, Nevada, Michigan, 
Oregon, Montana, and Wisconsin, in that order-- although it remained above 
the national average of $2,131 and far ahead of the lowest state, Arkansas, 
at $1,478 (U.S. Department of Education, 1987, p. 28). 

In tenna of government expenditures for education per capita, it most re- 
cently ranked twenty-fourth among the states » at $759, behind Alaska at 
$2,309, Wyoming at $1,526, and Delaware, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Oregon, Minnesota, New York, Utah, Michigan, Iowa, 
Vermont, Colorado, Washington, Kansas, Nebraska, Maryland, Arizona, 
Texas, New Jersey, and Oklahoma, in that order, and slightly above the na- 
tional average of $746 but far ahead of last-place Tennessee at $540 (ibid.). 

In terms of government expenditures for higher education per capita, it 
ranks sixteenth - at $245 r behind Alaska at $569, Wyoming at $390, Dela- 
ware, North Dakota, Wisconsin, Utah, Iowa, New Mexico, Arizona, Ver- 
mont, Hawaii, Oregon, Colorado, Kansas, and Minnesota, in that order, and 
sc .ewhat above the national average of $202, but far ahead of last place 
Pennsylvania at $101 (ibid.). 



Overview of California Postsecondary Education 

Education beyond the high school or "postsecondary education" in California 
is a multi-segmental system of institutions coordinated by the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission - a statutory planning and coordinat- 
ing agency with primarily advisory powers. California'3 institutions of post- 
secondary education can be categorized in a variety of ways, but two major 
types are (1) state-supported or "public" institutions: and (2) "independent" 
and "private" institutions that receive no direct tax support from the state 
and rely heavily on tuition for operating costs. 

• State-supported colleges and universities include three major groups or 
"segments" of institutions •- 

The California State University, consisting of 19 campuses; 

The University of California, with nine campuses; and 

The California Community Colleges, with 106 colleges; 

plus two small separate institutions -- the California Maritime Academy 
located in Vallejo, which prepares merchant marine officers, and the Hast- 
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ings College of the Law in San Francisco, which prepares lawyers in affili- 
ation with the University of California. 



• Non-state-supported institutions include: 

Over 200 accredited colleges and universities; 

Some 150 non-accredited colleges and universities; and 

Over 2,400 non-degree-granting vocational schools. 

Besides these educational institutions, a number of state agencies and pri- 
vate associations carry out important functions for higher education - such 
as accreditation and policy setting for student financial aid. The most sig- 
nificant of them are discussed after the following overview of the several seg- 
ments, and various elements of the system are discussed in greater detail in 
later sections of the report 



The Three State-Supported Segments 

The University of California: The University of California, which opened in 
1868 at Oakland with ten teachers and 38 students, is today one of the 
world's most distinguished institutions of higher education. It is California's 
primary state-supported academic agency for research; it offers four-year 
undergraduate (baccalaureate) programs and graduate programs in a wide 
variety of fields; it has exclusive jurisdiction among public institutions over 
graduate instruction in dentistry, law, medicine, and veterinary medicine; 
and among public institutions it has sole authority to award the doctoral 
degree, except in fields where it awards joint doctorates with the California 
State University. 

The University, which enrolled 147,957 students this last fall, has eight gen- 
eral campuses and a health sciences campus in San Francisco (Display 2). 
The eight general campuses range in size from the University of California, 
Los Angeles (UCLA), with 34,378 students, to Riverside with 5,227. All cam- 
puses have common undergraduate admission requirements and similar stu- 
dent fees, but each has its own distinctive character, atmosphere, and pro- 
gram. The Davis campus, near Sacramento, has long had a major emphasis 
in agriculture and has the only public program in veterinary medicine. The 
San Diego campus has a long association with oceanography through the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. The University operates five schools of 
medicine and three schools of law, and it has an affiliation with Hastings 
College of the Law, which is governed by its own board of trustees. 
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DISPLAY 2 Campuses of the University of California 
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University freshmen are selected from among tLe top one-eighth (12£ per- 
cent) of California high school graduates. Every qualified student who is a 
resident of California is entitled to admission at one of the University's cam- 
puses, although not necessarily at the campus of first choice. 

The University is governed by the Regents of the University, a 30-member 
board that appoints the president and, with the advice of the president, 
names the chancellors of the nine campuses. A University- wide Academic 
Senate under authority delegated to the faculty by the Board of Regents has 
wide discretion in establishing policy on admissions, granting of degrees, 
new course offerings, and other aspects of the academic process, such as peer 
review. Appointive regents are selected by the Governor for 12-year terms 
and confirmed by the Senate of the California Legislature. Ex officio regents 
include the president and vice president of the Alumni Association of the 
University of California, the Govern jr f the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Speaker, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the President of the 
University. A student regent is selected by the Board. In addition, the chair 
and vice chair of the faculty Academic Council sit with the Board as non- 
voting faculty representatives. 

The California State University: The California State University had its 
origins in 1857 when California's first normal school opened in San Francisco. 
For nearly a century, the state's normal schools - later teachers 9 colleges 
and then state colleges - were governed by the State Board of Education, but 
in 1960, under the Master Plan for Higher Education of 1960-1975, the Leg- 
islature organized them as the "California State College System 9 ' under 
their own board of trustees. In 1972, the Legislature changed tue name of 
the system to the "California State University and Colleges 99 and in 1981 
changed the name again to the present title. 

The primary function of the State University is instruction of undergraduate 
and master's degree students in the liberal arts and sciences, applied fields, 
and professions, including teaching. Its faculty are authorized to undertake 
research to the extent that it is consistent with this primary function. In 
addition, the State University offers joint doctoral programs with the Uni- 
versity of California and vrith independent universities. It admits its fresh- 
men from the top third of California high school graduates. 

The 19 campuses of the State University illustrated in Display 3 on the next 
page range in size from San Diego, with 34,000 students, to Bakersfield, 
with around 4,000. Each campus has its own distinctive character. For ex- 
ample, Stanislaus, in the agriculturally rich Central Valley, operates on a 
"four-one-four" calendar of two semesters and a one-month winter term, 
while eight other campuses are on the quarter calendar and the remaining 

CO 
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DISPLAY 3 Campuses of the California State University 
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ten use the semester calendar. Two campuses Pomona and San Luis Obis- 
po — emphasize polytechnic and professional programs. Four campuses - 
Hayward, Los Angeles, Pomona, and San Luis Obispo - offer year-round in- 
struction, including a full summer quarter, while others offer limited sum- 
mer programs. 

The Trustees of the California State University govern the system and ap- 
point its chancellor and the presidents of the campuses. There are 24 
trustees, five of whom are ex officio members. These include the Govprnor, 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly of the California 
Legislature, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Chancellor. 
Sixteen appointed trustees are named by the Governor for eight- year terms. 
The alumni trustee, selected by alumni, and the student and faculty 
trustees, named by the Governor from among candidates recommended by 
their respective constituencies, serve for two years. 

A university- wide Academic Senate of faculty members recommends policy 
to the Trustees through the Chancellor. 



The California Community Colleges: Since 1908, California's community 
colleges have evolved from extensions of high schools into junior colleges em- 
phasizing transfer and vocational courses and more recently into compre- 
hensive community centers offering broad educational opportunities to meet 
local educational needs. Last fall, they enrolled over a million students. 
These institutions range in size from Mt. San Antonio College, with 26,239 
students, to Palo Verde College with 638. Naturally, programs also vary 
widely in scope and breadth. 

California's 106 community colleges (Displays 4 and 5, pages 10 and 11) offer 
instruction through but not beyond the second year of college. They may 
grant vocational and technical certificates and the associate in arts and 
associate in science degrees. Through community service and adult 
education programs, they offer noncredit classes in literacy, health, civic, 
technical, and general education. For students who work full time during 
the day, they offer evening courses that lead to the same certificates and de- 
grees available to day students. Many colleges offer apprenticeship pro- 
grams that provide apprenticeship training in a variety of vocational fields. 
All community colleges offer programs fulfilling the requirements for the 
first two years ot work at a four-year college or university. Forty-five per- 
cent of all community college courses are eligible for transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions. Students planning to transfer examine the degree requirements 
and confer with college counselors to ensure that the college courses they 
take will be transferable for baccalaureate-degree credit. The community 
colleges also offer a wide range of community service courses on such topics 
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DISPLAY 4 California Community Colleges Outside of the Los Angeles Basin 
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as cardio-pulmonary resuscitation, traffic school, and foreign languages for 
travelers. 

The community colleges operate under an "open access" admissions policy, 
whereby anyone who possesses a high school diploma or equivalent, or who 
is over the age of 18 and can benefit from instruction is eligible for admis- 
sion. Recent legislation also allows a limited number of students of any 
grade level to enroll with the consent of their high school principal and ac- 
ceptance by a community college president. 

Of the three state-supported or "public" segments, the community colleges 
are the least centralized. Seventy community college districts operate Cali- 
fornia's community alleges (Displays 4 and 5). Of these districts, Los An- 
geles - by far the largest ~ operates nine colleges. The districts are gov- 
erned by locally elected boards of trustees. Prior to 1967, statewide leader- 
ship was the responsibility of the State Board of Education, but in that year 
the Legislature and Governor created the Board of Governors to provide 
statewide leadership and policy direction for the colleges. Comprised of 15 
members, the Board selects the State Chancellor who supervises the Chan- 
cellor's Office staff. The Board is also charged by state law to "provide lead- 
ership and direction in the continuing development of community colleges" 
while "maintaining and continuing to the maximum degree possible, local 
autonomy and nontrol in the administration of the community colleges." 
The Governor appoints the members of the Board for four-year terms with 
the exception of the student member, who serves for one year. 

The Independent and Private Sectors 

Accredited Independent Institutions: Two hundred and nine of California's 
non-state-supported institutions are either accredited or are candidates for 
accreditation by accrediting agencies recognized by the United States Secre- 
tary of Education or else the Committee of State Bar Examiners of the State 
of California (Display 6, 7, and 8, pages 13-16). Because of this accredita- 
tion, these institutions are eligible under state law to award certificates and 
degrees without review of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The most distinctive feature of California's accredited independent colleges 
and universities is their diversity of character, academic emphasis, and pro- 
grams. They include both religious and secular institutions, and schools 
that offer only a single occupational specialty as well as universities offering 
a full array of bachelor's, master's and doctoral degree programs. In age, 
they range from the University of Pacific and Santa Clara University, both 
founded in 1851, to the DeVry Institute of Technology, Los Angeles, founded 

(Text continues on page 17) 
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DISPLAY 6 Accredited Independent Institutions Outside of the Los Angeles Basin and the San 
Francisco Bay Region 
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DISPLAY 7 Accredited Independent Institutions in the Greater Los Angeles Basi 
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DISPLAY 8 Accredited Independent Institutions in the San Francisco Bay Area 
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in 1983. In r'ze they range from the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles', with over 27,000 students, to Deep Springs College with 24 stu- 
dents. Altogether, they enroll about one-fourth of all students attending 
four-year colleges and universities in California. 

Information in this background paper about the independent sector will re- 
fer primarily to the 61 regionally accredited institutions that are members of 
the non-profit Association of Independent California Colleges and Univer- 
sities (AICCU). Together these institutions, which include such nationally 
known institutions as California Institute of Technology ("Caltech"), the 
Claremont Colleges, and Stanford, enroll approximately 95 percent of the 
students in California's regionally accredited independent institutions. 
Moreover., through the Association they are represented on the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, and since the 1960 Master Plan they 
have participated actively in the coordination of California higher educa- 
tion. 

Most independent colleges and universities are governed by their own boards 
of trustees to which members are usually elected by majority vote of the 
board. Leadership in recommending policies and managing the institution 
is typically taken by the chief executive officer, who is selected by the board, 
with the faculty assuming major responsibility for academic or educational 
policies. 

In California, "independent" colleges and universities are non-profit institu- 
tions and are typically accredited by regional accrediting agencies. "Pri- 
vate" institutions are often profit-making and are licensed in most cases by 
the State Department of Education. (See pp. 118-120 for discussion of licen- 
sure in California.) 

Non-Accredited Degree-Granting Institutions: Like other American states, 
California regulates or oversees non-accredited educational institutions to 
protect the integrity of degrees issued by non-state-supported institutions. 
It has three different 1 ^vels of recognition: 

• Authorization of Theological Institutions: To ensure religious freedom 
while providing a minimal level of consumer protection for potential stu- 
dents, California authorizes institutions that award theological and re- 
ligious study degrees to grant these degrees if they simply (1) publish ac- 
curately their goals, programs, and resources and (2) demonstrate that 
they have .'50,000 worth of assets devoted to educational use. As of Nov- 
ember 1987, eight schools of theology were so authorized for three-year 
periods. 
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• Authorization of Other Institutions: To ensure more consumer protection 
for students of other authorized institutions, California is in the process of 
changing from these two minimal standards for those institutions to 13 
qualitative standards regarding their objective* , programs, faculty, ad- 
ministrative personnel, academic requirements, record keeping, and 
physical and fiscal resources. For example, these new standards lim't the 
amount of transfer credit, credit for life experience, and credit by exa-aina- 
tion that these institutions can award, and they require that these 
institutions provide at least 25 percent of each student's degree program 
through instruction by their own faculty members. As of November 1987, 
85 institutions were so authorized for five-year periods. 

• Approval of Institutions; Beyond authorization, the state "approves" non- 
accredited institutions if it determines that their curricula are "consistent 
in quality with curricula offered by appropriate established accredited in- 
stitutions.** Of the 71 institutions approved for three years as of November 
1987, over half offer doctoral degrees, many of them only in one area, such 
as psychology or theology. Historically, this approval process has been 
considered California's highest level of state review, since institutions 
cannot apply for approved status until they have achieved authorized 
status. Moreover, the Western Association of Schools and Colleges re- 
quires that applicants for its accreditation receive state approval before 
they are eligible for its review. (Institutions approved by the state as of 
1986 are shown in Displays 9 and 10 on the next two pages.) 

Non-Degree-Granting Institutions: Thousands of private educational insti- 
tutions in California prepare high school graduates in specific skills or for 
specific careers but offer them certificates of attainment or diplomas rather 
than academic degrees. They range from technical institutes, business 
schools, and hospitals that offer several career programs to single-purpose 
schools for such careers as aviation, bartending, cosmetology, income-tax 
preparation, and real estate sales. According to the most recent data on 
them. (California State Department of Education, 1980, p. 6), the most com- 
mon courses have been in these fields: 



Field of Study 

Flight instruction 
Business 

Real estate salesperson license preparation 
Cosmetology 

Insurance agent license preparation 
Automotive mechanics 



Number of Courses 



1,173 
768 
437 
181 
180 
178 
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DISPLAY 9 State-Approved Institutions Outside the San Francisco Bay and Greater Los Angeles 
Areas 
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Contractor license preparation 
Religious studies 
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These institutions and non-accredited colleges and universities are repre- 
sented on the California Postsecondary Education Commission through a 
member of the Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions - 
a group of educators and laypersons who advise California's State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction about the regulation of private postsecondary 
education institutions. 



Higher Education Agencies and Associations 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

Created in 1974, the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) 
serves as California's state agency to "assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminating waste and unnec- 
essary duplication, and to promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs through planning and coordination." 

Of the nine Commissioners representing the general public, three each are 
appointed by the Governor, the Senate Rules Committee, and the Speaker of 
the Assembly. They serve six-year terms. The Commissioner representing 
the independent colleges and universities is appointed by the Governor for a 
three-year term from a list submitted by the Association of Independent Cal- 
ifornia Colleges and Universities. These ten Commissioners serve beyond 
the expiration dates of their terms at the pleasure of the appointing individ- 
ual or body. Five other Commissioners represent the Regents, the Trustees, 
the Board of Governors, the State Board of Education, and the Council for 
Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions (a group advisory to the Su- 
perintendent of Pubb> Instruction). These Commissioners serve at the 
pleasure of their respective boards with no fixed term. 

The Commission has a staff of some 50 state employees and offices in Sacra- 
mento, and is headed by its executive director who is appointed by the Com- 
mission. At regular intervals the executive director meets with an advisory 
committee - the Statutory Advisory Committee - composed of high-level 
staff from the segments. They advise the Commission and the executive 
director and often serve as a steering committee for major studies or reports, 
such as this background paper. 
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California State Board of Education 

The State Board of Education is the ultimate governing and policy-making 
body for the State Department of Education and for the schools of the state. 
The Governor appoints its 11 members for four-year terms. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who is elected by the people of California as 
a constitutional officer of the state, serves as the Board's secretary and ex- 
ecutive officer of the State Department of Education. Staff members of the 
Department of Education, which employs some 2,800 individuals, work ac- 
tively with the higher education segments in coordinating segmental pro- 
grams with the public schools. 

California Student Aid Commission 

The California Student Aid Commission is California's state agency that ad- 
ministers . ederal and state grant and loan programs, conducts research on 
student needs and programs, develops criteria for distributing available aid 
funds, and distributes information about available aid to potential appli- 
cants. The nine Commissioners represent the several segments of education 
in California as well as the general public. They are appointed by the Gover- 
nor for four-year terms, except for the student member who serves a two- 
year term. The Commission's staff of approximately 200 state employees 
has offices in Sacramento. 

Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions 

The Council for Private Posuecondary Educational Institutions advises the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction regarding private postsecondary edu- 
cation in California and, in particular, state approval or authorization of pri- 
vate non-accredited institutions for degree-granting purposes. 

Most member, af the Council serve four-year terms and are appointed by 
either the Senate Rules Committee, the Speaker of the Assembly, or the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. Three ex officio members represent the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, the State Department of 
Consumer Affairs, and the State Department of Employment Development. 
Staff work for the Council is undertaken by the Private Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Division of the State Department of Education, wiiose staff of 30 state 
employees in Sacramento and Los Angeles carries out provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Education Code regulating the granting of academic degrees within 
California. 
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Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

The Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) is the recognized 
regional accrediting association for California, Hawaii, American territories 
in the Pacific, and areas in the Pacific and East Asia where American or in- 
ternational schools or colleges operate. Its purpose is to promote the welfare, 
interests, and development of education in the region through (1) the im- 
provement of educational programs; (2) close cooperation among the region's 
schools, colleges, and universities; (3) certification of institutional accredi- 
tation or candidacy status; and (4) effective working relationships with other 
educational organizations and accrediting agencies. 

Three accrediting commissions operate as part of the Association: one for 
high schools, a second for community and junior colleges, and a third for 
four-year colleges and universities. The Accrediting Commission for Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges consists of 17 members and is served by a small 
staff located in Aptos, California* The Accrediting Commission for Senior 
Colleges and Universities consists of 18 members appointed by the Western 
College Association and has a small staff headquartered in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Accreditation is a means of voluntary non-governmental review by educa- 
tors to assure that the operations of a college or university reflect education- 
al quality. Accredited institutions meet the standards of quality set by the 
agencies that have accredited them, and they enjoy wide acceptability of 
their credits by o 4 her institutions. Accreditation not only certifies y ;hat an 
institution meets established educational standards; it serves as an aid to in- 
stitutions in improving their operations beyond these standards, both by re- 
quiring institutional self-studies of programs and problems and also by peri- 
odically sending educators from other institutions to visit the campus for re- 
accreditation and to offer suggestions for improvement. 
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Two Master Planning for High er Education 



IN 1959-60, when the historic Master Plan for Higher Education in Califor- 
nia, 196G-1975 was developed, reviewed, and implemented, master planning 
for state systems of higher education was not an institutionalized, continu- 
ing process in the United States. Certainly this was the case in California, 
which had undertaken a series of careful studies of higher education; but 
these studies had been done on no particular schedule, and none of them had 
produced far-reaching changes in tt» state's system of higher education. 
These studies provide a context for examining higher education policy in 
California, however, not only because many of their recommendations were 
incorporated in some form into those of the Master Plan but also because 
their approach differed so greatly from that used by the state in reviewing 
the Master Plan since 1960. 



Studies Prior to the Master Plan 

Before 1960, state policy for California higher education was set by the Leg- 
islature, Governor, and the two statewide boards that governed public col- 
leges and universities - the State Board of Education, which oversaw the 
seven state colleges and coordinated the 55 junior colleges, and the Regents 
of the University of California, which oversaw its four campuses at Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, Davis (primarily an agricultural campus), and San Fran- 
cisco (a specialized medical campus), and specialized facilities at Riverside 
(agriculture) and La Jolla (oceanography). In 1945, these two board" created 
a Liaison Committee to assure coordination between them. 

In 1947, the Legislature authorized the Liaison Committee to undertake a 
survey of the needs of California for higher education and to report back to 
the Legislature in 1948. The results of that survey, A Report on a Survey of 
the Needs of California in Higher Education, 1948, became known as the 
"Strayer report" because of its principal author, George D. Strayer, a profes- 
sor at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Strayer and his colleagues wrote their report against the backdrop of greatly 
expanded enrollments in higher education caused by the large number of 
service personnel returning from military duty. In addition, there was con- 
siderable concern about efforts in the Legislature to expand local community 
colleges into four-year institutions. Strayer surveyed the needs of the state 
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and recommended the expansion of each type of institution. Two new state 
colleges would be needed in Sacramento and Los Angeles; the Riverside fa- 
cility of the University should be expanded into a full-fledged campus; and 
four new junior colleges should be created (Strayer, Oeutsch, and Douglass, 
1948). Little resulted from the report, however, beyond the authorization in 
1951 of four new state colleges in Los Angeles, Long Beach, Pomona, and 
Sacramento, and the expansion in 1954 of Riverside into a regular Univer- 
sity campus. 

In 1954-55, responding to another legislative request, the Lia-'son Commit- 
tee again reviewed the state's needs for higher education under the leader- 
ship of T. R. McConnell of the University of Buffalo. That comprehensive re- 
port, A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education, was signifi- 
cant because it included not only a number of important concepts - such as 
differentiation of function, achievement requirements for community college 
transfer students, and the planning and development of the University and 
the state colleges as integrated systems - that later became part of the Mas- 
ter Plan but also the recommendation that the entire field of higher educa- 
tion be reviewed in 1960. Other recommendations called for the state col- 
leges to be permitted to offer master's-level training not only in education 
but in a wide variety of fields, for the University to have the exclusive right 
in public higher education to award the doctorate, and for a separate board 
to govern the state colleges in order to facilitate their integrated planning 
(McConnell, Holy, and Semans, 1955). 

As part of the buildup to the Master Plan, and a significant factor in the 
eventual acceptance of virtually all its important recommendations, was the 
constant and totally uncoordinated efforts of legislators to develop various 
junior colleges into four-year institutions or to authorize new four-year insti- 
tutions throughout the state. In 1955, bills introduced in the Legislature 
could have authorized an additional 19 state colleges to the ten-college sys- 
tem. These wholly unplanned efforts, motivated by local interests and unre- 
lated to any state plan or assessment, raised alarm in educational circles and 
caused the staff of the Liaison Committee to undertake a study to ascertain 
what statewide needs might be for new institutions. Probably the most sig- 
nificant proposals in their 1957 report, A Study of the Needs for Additional 
Centers of Public Higher Education in California, were a series of principles 
to guide the expansion of higher education. These embraced (1) differentia- 
tion of function, (2) adequate coverage of the entire state by community col- 
leges before authorization of additional four-year campuses, (3) due consid- 
eration of the needs of existing institutions in planning new ones, and (4) re- 
striction of publicly-supported institutions in areas long and well served by 
private institutions (Semans and Holy, 1957). 
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Thus by the time the Master Plan study was authorized, the intellectual 
groundwork existed for much of its significant recommendations. Moreover, 
the pressures for some lasting framework within which California's system 
of higher education could develop in a relatively orderly way had been build- 
ing in the Legislature and in educational circles. In the Legislature's 1959 
session, the flurry of activity to change higher education on the basis of local 
self-interest included 23 bills, three resolutions, and two constitutional 
amendments either establishing new campuses or authorizing studies of the 
need for them, adding new functions to existing institutions, or changing the 
governance or structure of higher education. Contributing to the concern 
that government officials shared over ways of providing new educational 
services in an orderly fashion was the growth occurring throughout the 
state. Population was soaring and transforming California from a primarily 
agricultural state to a highly populous society with an increasingly diverse 
and complex economy. 

To deal with these increasingly serious needs, the Legislature approved a 
number of measures, one of which was Assembly Concurrent Resolution 88 
of requesting the Liaison Committee to have prepared a Master Plan for 
Higher Education. These actions were part of a growing consensus that saw 
taxpayer groups declaring that such costly activities as public higher educa- 
tion should be expanded on the basis of sound principles, and the two govern- 
ing boards of higher education calling for control and limits over authoriza- 
tion of new institutions. The time was propitious *br a systematic review of 
policies that would guide California in the direction of an efficient expansion 
of higher education services. The challenge was to meet the needs of the un- 
precedented numbers of students at high levels of quality without unneces- 
sary duplication of effort. 



The Master Plan for Higher Education in California, 1960-1975 

Arthur Coons, long-time president of Occidertal College and chair of the 
1960 Master Plan Survey Team -- the group directly responsible for the prep- 
aration of the Master Plan -- noted that the very heart of the plan was its 
series of decisions relating to the structure, function, and governance of the 
segments. It was his view that the concerns of the state's legislative and 
educational leaders centered primarily on the future roles of the public seg- 
ments and the independent sector, and how the public segments should be 
governed and coordinated to avoid duplication and waste. For this reason, 
the eight members of the Master Plan Survey Team reserved to themselves 
the areas of structure, function, and coordination, while using other commit- 
tees for study and advice on the other elements of the review. 
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A number of major elements of the Master Plan are still shaping the nature 
of California higher education today, among them these nine: 

1. The plan established universal access to higher education in California 
as public policy by specifying a place somewhere in the system for all 
qualified and motivated students. Central to this recommendation was 
the open access role of the community colleges, where students capable of 
benefiting from instruction could attend and later transfer to a kor-year 
institution after demonstrating satisfactory performance. 

2. It assigned the segments differentiated functions or broad roles within 
which each was to strive for excellence: 

• The University of California was to have particular emphasis on grad- 
uate and professional programs, with exclusive jurisdiction in public 
higher education over instruction in law, and graduate instruction in 
medicine, dentistry and veterinary medicine. It was given sole author- 
ity in public higher education to award the doctoral degree but could 
agree to award it jointly with the state colleges. 

• The state colleges were to have as their primary function undergradu- 
ate instruction and graduate instruction through the master's degree. 
While the University of California was the primary state-supported 
academic research agency, the Master Plan authorized faculty re- 
search at the state colleges consistent with their primary function of 
instruction. 

• Junior colleges - today's "community colleges" » were allowed to offer 
instruction up to but not beyond the fourteenth grade level. They were 
to offer instruction in courses for transfer to four-year institutions, vo- 
cational and technical instruction, and general or liberal arts courses. 

3. It recommended and the Legislature established a statutory coordinating 
body - the Coordinating Council for Higher Education. This decision 
marked a move away from the voluntary coordination previously con- 
ducted by the segments through the Liaison Committee. 

4. It proposed a governing board for the state colleges separate from the 
State Board of Education « a board now known as the Trustees of the 
California State University. Appointed members of the board serve 
eight-year terms, and their performance over the years have proven the 
wisdom of providing a separate governing mechanism for the system. 
They have overseen major growth within the system and have worked 
closely with the state to provide substantially greater degrees of flexibil- 
ity in administering the ail-irs of the system. 
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5. It established differential admission pools for the University and the 
state colleges, The University was to select students from the top 12£ 
perce: ' c the graduating seniors of public hifh schools in California, 
while u*e State Colleges were to draw their students from the top 33£ 
percent. In addition, the plan established standards for transfer students 
by requiring that those who had not been eligible for admission to the 
University or the State Colleges upon graduation from high school were 
to complete essentially the first two years of college before transferring. 
All of these actions were designed to improve quality in the system, since 
each represented a tightening of admission standards. 

6. It reaffirmed the principle that the University and the .tate colleges were 
to be tuition-free for residents of the state. 

7. It devoted a number if recommendations to strengthening the junior col- 
leges and extending their coverage throughout the state. Those State 
Colleges operating two-year programs were to phase them out by 1964, 
and the University and the state colleges were to reduce their lower-divi- 
sion enrollments in relation to upper-division enrollments so that by 
1975 the relationship would be 4 n percent lower-division to 59 percen* 
upper-division. Other policies to be emphasized would divert some 
50,000 students to the junior colleges by 1375. Finally, no new state col- 
leges or University campuses, other than those already autbonzed, were 
to be established until adequate junior college facilities were provided 
throughout the state. 

8. It defined junior colleges for the first time as part of the higher education 
system, although it declared they were also to be part of the public school 
system in order, for example, to continue to receive federal funding for 
vocational education. 

9. It assured represe. ition of independent institutions on the new coordi- 
nating agency, and their representatives have remained effective mem- 
bers of the agency ever since. Moreover, the plan called for the expansion 
of the fledgling State Scholarship Program (approximately $1.2 million 
in 1959-60) for qualified applicants, a subsistence grunts program, and a 
Graduate Fellowship Program - all proposals tha*; would permit student 
choice of institution. Finally, the plan rejected a Nuperboard" or single 
board to govern the University and the State Colleges - an option de- 
bated by the Survey Team at one point or another - because independent 
institutions would have been left out of the coorH ; ,ting system (Master 
Plan Survey Team, 1960). 
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These recommendations constituted a major achievement for the drafters of 
the Master Plan. Because of them, the plan is now regarded as one of the 
most influential studies in the history of American higher education. As re- 
cently as 1987, Frank Newman, President of the Education Commission of 
the States - America's voluntary interstate advisory board for education -- 
observed how fortunate California had been in having a viable policy of dif- 
ferentiation of function, since it has avoided the costly annual battles for ex- 
pansion of segmental missions seen so often in other states. Also, the estab- 
lishment of the Trustees has been a major factor in the continued growth and 
develo ment of the system, due no doubt to the undivided attention of a 
board i sponsible only for the system. 

Among detractors of the plan, one of the most outspoken was Owen Albert 
Knorr, director of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education that was 
created under it, who criticized it in 197C as providing "something for every- 
body* and for being too detailed, for lacking goals for the state system, and 
for failing to provide statewide planning. Consequently he saw it as a li- 
ability that needs to be reformed to provide for a viable planning function. 

Certainly one major omission of the plan was its failure to provide for a 
statewide community college board. Such a recommendation may have been 
impossible to include in a report that already called for removing the state 
colleges from the control of the State Board of Education. In any event, the 
Board of Governors of the Community Colleges were subsequently establish- 
ed by the Legislature in 1967. 

In addition, it must be concluded that the plan recommended an unrealistic 
form for the new Coordinating Council - a 12-person board, wholly com- 
posed of segmental representatives. As established by the Legislature, the 
Coordinating Council had 12 institutional representatives and three mem- 
bers of the general public, but by the time the Council was replaced by the 
Postsecondary Commibdion, these proportions were adjusted to assure a pub- 
lic majority. 

Finally, the plan's major provisions, such as differentiation of function and 
the creation of the Trustees, were not enacted into the State Constitution as 
originally proposed by the Survey Team. Instead, they were enacted into 
statute because of the reluctance of the Legislature to absorb the loss of con- 
trol that would have occurred had they been placed in the Constitution. 

These were » datively minor failures, however, when judged against the 
plan's many successes; and c erall, the bulk of the plan's 67 recommenda- 
tions were adopted either by the Legislature or the segments. 



Subsequent Master Planning Efforts 



With the 1960 Master Plan, California entered a new era of periodic 
master.planning at the state level. In one form or another, the two master 
planm lg cycles that have followed (1971-73 and 1985-88) have proceeded in 
the mold established by the plan. In fact, the two subsequent studies have 
been in very large measure reviews of the plan and the need to add to or 
chan£-~ portions of it. 

The 1971-73 Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education 

The review by the Legislature's Joint Committee on tba Master Plan for 
Higher Education from 1971 to 1973 was the first study of its kind to be done 
entirely by the Legislature. The form of the study was in part necessary be- 
cause of the criticism of the segments growing out of the student unrest of 
the late 1960s and early 70s. It was true, also, that the sheer size of the 
higher educational enterprise and the massive cost to the state to maintain 
it called for an assessment directed from outside the system. In any event 
the Joint Committee expressed u j interest in intruding on the day-to-day f p- 
erations of the system and strove instead to focus on public policy issues, 
such as those raised by Albert Knorr regarding inadequate statewide plan- 
ning and the need for periodic reassessment of any pla 1 - . Rather than aban- 
doning the 1960 Plan, the Joint Committee by and Uu ge reaffirmed it, ac- 
knowledging that its significance was "virtually unchallenged in California 
and throughout the nation and the world" (1973, p. ii). 

In retrospect, the Joint Committee can be seen to have focused on four pri- 
mary ar»«s: (1) access and educational equity for ethnic minorities and wom- 
en; (2) coordination and planning; (3) g jrnance; and (4) diversity within 
the system. 

• Access and Educational Equity: Access was an area not fully developed in 
the original Master Plan, which established an open-access system but did 
not explore the specific access problems encountered by ethnic groups and 
j?en. By 1973, as the Joint Committee noted, Blacks, Mexican- Ameri- 
cans, and Native Americans constituted 23 percent of the state's popula- 
tion, but only 18 percent of students at community colleges, 12 percent of 
those at the State University and Colleges, and 11 percent of those at the 
University. The Joint Committee saw clearly that access was a high prior- 
ity for the state and to address it successfully the state would need to deal 
with barriers to college attendance, such as income levels, geographic lo- 
cation, age, articulation, and inadequate information to inform student 
choice. Significantly, the Committee reaffirmed the commitment of the 
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state to provide an appropriate place in public higher education for every 
student willing and able to benefit from attendance. It recommended 
goals thereby the segments would strive to approximate by 1980 the 
"general ethnic, sexual, and economic composition of the recent California 
high school graduates." Also, it recommended continued adherence to the 
40:60 enrollment ratio in the four-year public segments to facilitate 
transfer. 

• Coordination and Planning: The major coordinating and planning recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee were those calling for the replacement 
of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education by a new California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, since the Council "had r aver ful- 
filled the function of statewide planning and policy development and has 
never been equipped to do effective statewide coordination" and "there is 
little indication that the Council can become the effective instrument 
needed for coordination and planning" (p. 22). In the Joint Committee's 
opinion, the dominance of the chief executive officers of the segments was 
the major flaw in the Coordinating Council's structure. To avoid this 
dominance, the Committee recommended that employees of postsecondary 
educational institutions be prohibited from serving on the Postsecondary 
Education Commission - thus effectively eliminating the chief executives 
- and that representatives of the public should outnumber institutional 
representatives. Further, these public representatives were to be ap- 
pointed equally by the Governor, the Assembly, and the Senate - a re- 
sponse to the charge that the Coordinating Council had been dominated by 
appointees of the Governor. 

The new Commission was to be broad and diverse in its membership and 
embrace the full spectrum, of postsecondary education; that is to say, it 
would include institutions such as private postsecondary education 
schools that were not traditi onall/ considered part of higher education. 
Moreover, it was to have an expli- t mandate from the Governor and the 
Legislature to < ry on a continuous planning process that would entail 
the preparation of a five-} ear plan for higher education to be updated an- 
nually. The continuous planning process would supplement long-range 
master planning, which the Joint Committee recommended be undertak- 
en every ten years by the Legislature. 

» Governance: In terms of governance, the Joint Committee recommended 
retaining the tripartite system of public higher education and the govern- 
ing boards that were an integral part of the system. This is not to say that 
the Committee was happy with what was seen as a failure to pursue vigor- 
ously improved coordination and cooperation among the segments. How- 
ever, on the one hand it rejected a superboard for California, since it saw 
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California higher education as already overly bureaucratic and mono- 
lithic, and on the other hand it rejected replacement of the multi-campus 
system boards by individual boards <cr each institution because they 
would introduce "chaos and anarchy" in budgeting and policy-setting for 
the system, even though they might humanize tbe scale of the institu- 
tions. Thus the Joint Committee settled on the existing system in hopes of 
strengthened coordination through the Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion, but it recommended that (1) the governing boards should become 
more broadly representative of the population, including ethnic groups 
and women, (2) faculty and students should be represented on the govern- 
ing boards, and (3) terms of the Regents of the University - then 16 years 
- should be reduced to eight years. 

• Diversity: Under the broad heading of diversity, the Joint Committee 
looked at the mission and functions of the segments, the need for new de- 
livery systems in higher education, and the role of the independent insti- 
tutions. Although it offered considerable comment on the missions and 
functions of the segments, it recommended no significant change in them. 
It cautioned the University to provide for the pursuit of excellence in 
te* 'ung as well as research, and it took note of the recent addition of the 
wo.d University to the name of the California State University and Col- 
leges, but it did not interpret that change as implying a change of mission. 
However, to further greater diversity throughout public higher education, 
it : ecommended that each campus prepare its own mission statement; and 
because it viewed the basic delivery system of higher education as tradi- 
tional college attendance, it recommended creation of a fourth public seg- 
ment that "should have the primary responsibility for planning and coor- 
dinating off-campus programs and should be authorized to offer its own 
programs and award credits and degrees" (p. 57) but that would have no 
campuses. Finally, the Committee devoted an entire chapter of its report 
to the independent institutions, which it saw as having unique opportuni- 
ties for innovation and experimentation, and which diverted large num- 
bers of students who might otherwise enroll in public institutions at direct 
cost to the taxpayers. The Committee recommended that independent in- 
stitution* be encouraged to participate voluntarily in statewide coopera- 
tive programs and continue to be r epresented on the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission, which should issue annual reports Dn their financial and 
enrollment condition. It also proposed that the state provide additional fi- 
nancial aid to students, who could then use it at the institution of their 
choice. 

Adfter the Legislature had enacted certain recommendations of the Commit- 
tee and rejected others, it was clear that on balance the Committee had sub- 
stantial influence on the future of California higher education. It is true the 
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basic structure of governance remained, as did the missions and functions of 
the segments, and the proposed fourth segment of public higher education 
was rejected. However, a new and stronger agency emerged with a particu 
lar responsibility for planning and a larger mandate for coordination. Most 
importantly, access was established as a prime goal for the future, and ad- 
mission goals and priorities enacted as statements of legislative intent. Stu- 
dent and faculty representation was accomplished on the governing boards, 
and a policy agenda set forth for the coming decade. 

The 1986-88 Review of the Master Plan 

The current and ongoing review of the Master Plan commenced in March of 
1985 with the first meeting of the state's Commission for the Review of the 
Master Plan for Higher Education, and is expected to end in March of 1988 
with the report of the Legislature's second Joint Committee for Review of the 
Master Plan. This review differs from earlier studies in two important re- 
spects: 

• First, it has involved these two groups ~ (1) the Commission of 16 lay 
members, with five segmental representatives, four appointees of the Gov- 
ernor, and three appointees each by the Speaker of the Assembly and the 
Senate Rules Committee, and one representative of the Postsecondary 
Commission, that received background reports and staff briefing papers; 
and (2) the Legislature's Joint Committee that i? reviewing these reports, 
conducting hearings, and preparing recommendations for the Legislature. 

• Second, the review has been conducted in two phases, the first of which in- 
volved only a reassessment of the community colleges and the second a re- 
view of the Master Plan and state higher education in general, including 
intersegmental aspects of community college governance, mission, and ac- 
cessibility. By March 1986, the Commission for the Review of the Master 
Plan completed Phase One, and it completed Phase Two in July 1987; but 
the Joint Committee will not finish its own work on Phase Two until this 
spring. 

Phase One: In Phase One of the study, the Commission for the Review of the 
Master Plan met 22 times in open session and held six public Hearings. At 
these meetings, Commissioners heard from educational expert*., legislators 
and legislative staff, faculty, and students, as well as receiving comments 
and advice by members of the audience. In addition, it encouraged individ- 
uals and organizations to submit written comments. 
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In the Commission's 1986 report from Phase One, The Challenge of Change, 
it covered a broad range of community college issues and suggested a num- 
ber of policy changes, including: 

• Access and Success: It noted that the community colleges are the princi- 
pal point of entry to postsecondary education for most Californians and 
particularly for underrepresented students. It suggested that in view of 
the changing demographics of California, providing access handles only 
half of the task; the other half "is to improve the probability of success for 
every student" (p. 5). Consequently, it reaffirmed open access policy for 
the colleges and endorsed a mandatory assessment, counseling, placement 
and follow-up program along with the provision of clearly defined academ- 
ic standards, including minimum academic skill levels, and remedial pro- 
grams to help students succeed. 

• Mission and Function: The Commission reaffirmed the primary functions 
of the colleges as associate degrees, transfer, and vocational education. It 
identified remedial education as an "important" function but linked to ac- 
cess as a bridge to success. It identified adult education and community 
education as "authorized" functions, but stipulated that the latter should 
remain self supporting. It proposed that the public segments should col- 
lectively develop an^ tiaintain a general education core curri ulum that, 
along with courses required for the majors, would assure transfer to the 
four-year segments when successfully completed; and it invited indepen- 
dent institutions to participate in this core curriculum discussion. It 
urged that some community colleges be permitted to be designated as spe- 
cialized technical centers where access was available to other comprehen- 
sive colleges; and it recommended that these technical colleges, and in- 
deed all community colleges, work closely with local business and industry 
to meet the economic development training needs of their communities. 

• Remediation: The Commission agreed that remedial education should be 
provided to help students succeed and that enrollment in remedial courses 
should be mandatory when assessment results indicate remedial needs, 
but it held that such courses should not carry degree credit. It endorsed 30 
semester or 45 quarter credit units as an upper limit on the number of 
units of remedial courses students should be allowed to take, although it 
exempted English as a Second Language students from this credit limita- 
tion. 

• Faculty and Administrators: Noting that California is the only state to re- 
tain a system of credentialing for community college faculty and adminis- 
trators developed for the public schools, the Commission recommended 
new qualifications for faculty and administrators as well as peer review of 
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new faculty. In a number of ways, the Commission urged adoption of poli- 
cies to allow for greater faculty involvement in college governance, partic- 
ularly in such areas as faculty appointment, promotion, and tenure. It di- 
rected other recommendations to reducing heavy reliance on part-time 
faculty and to incorporate part-time faculty into the collegial faculty proc- 
ess. 

• Governance: In a viriety of areas, the Commission suggested strengthen- 
ing the Board of Governors' authority. It suggested adding the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and the Chancellor to the Board as ex officio 
members. To provide a greater measure of security from legislative intru- 
sion, it proposed that the Board have the power to allocate state funds to 
the districts rather than using legislative apportionment bills for this pur- 
pose and that the Board be empowered to decide the location for the Chan- 
cellor's Office; and it urged that the Chancellor be allowed to select the Of- 
fice's staff without restrictions i-uposed by the state civil service system. 
On the thorny question of the po 3rs of local districts relative to the Board 
and the Chancellor, however, the Commission deferred action until Fhase 
Two of its study. 

• Finance: In a number of recommendations, the Commission suggested 
that a more flexible and appropriate system of budgeting be established 
for the colleges. It proposed abolition of the average-daily-attendance 
workload measure for funding the colleges and its replacement with the 
full-time-equivalent student unit used by the University and State Uni- 
versity, and it advocated redesigning the funding system to bring factors 
such as cost into the funding formula along with enrollment. 

In one form or another, the Legislature's Joint Committee for Review of the 
Master Plan endorsed most of these recommendations and incorporated them 
into legislation that has progressed through the legislative process but will 
not be enacted until later in 1988. At that time, it is hoped that the Gover- 
nor and the Legislature can reach agreement on key questions of community 
college finance and governance. (Chapter Nine on the community colleges 
oifer } more detailed discussion of these issues.) 

Phase Two: Phase Two of the process - the review of the total Master Plan - 
has followed much the same pattern as Phase One. The Commission for the 
Review of the Master Plan held 14 two-day open meetings and public 
hearings as well as a four-day session devoted to presentations by the chief 
executives of the segments and other distinguished academics and a three- 
day retreat for Commissioners during which they established the Commis- 
sion's remaining agenda. In the Commission's report from Phase Two, The 
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Master Plan Renewed, it grouped its recommendations around four principal 
goals for the system: unity, equity* quality, and efficiency. Appendix A re- 
produces the complete tex+ of these recommendations, but they can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

• Unity: The Commission saw strength in the various elements of Califor- 
nia's system of postsecondary education but concluded that the needs of an 
increasingly diverse population required greater cooperation. "Above all, 
there must be a policy consensus that from preschool to doctorate, public 
and private, we are one system" (p. 7). Identifying the Governor and Leg- 
islature as providing policy formation for the system and the Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission as providing essential evaluation services, it 
proposed that the California Education Round Table - an informal associ- 
ation of the chief executives of the major sectors of California education 
be responsible for providing needed operational linkage. In a number of 
recommendations, the Commission addressed the public schools as a "seg- 
ment" ~ a term usually associated with elements of the postsecondary edu- 
cation system ~ and the need for greater unity between that segment and 
those of higher education. In the area of mission and function, it did not 
propose changing the major features of existing state policy, but it sug- 
gested a number of changes in the statement of community college func- 
tion (discussed above in Phase One), including giving them "principal but 
not exclusive responsibility for vocational education." It proposed a sub- 
stantial change for the State University in advocating that "research, 
scholarship, and creative activity ... in support of the instructional mis- 
sion . . . shall be supported by the state. 9 " It indicated that the State Uni- 
versity should have particular responsibility for research in public school 
instruction and in educational technology, in recognition of the role its 
campuses play in training teachers. It left the University of California's 
functional statement largely untouched, but it included for the first time a 
very general functional statement for independent institutions. 

The Commission proposed no major changes in admission policies, but it 
recommended that the University *nd State University "maintain lower- 
division enrollment system wide at no more than 40 percent of total under- 
graduate enrollment" and that Ihe University reduce enrollment in the 
lower division so as to reach this 40 percent goal by 1995-96. (The State 
University is already within the parameters of the recommendation.) It 
urged that the transfer function be recognized "as a central Institutional 
priority for all public segments," and it suggested a number of policies to 
strengthen this function through actions by the four-year segments, provi- 
sion by the community colleges of quality transfer programs, effective ar- 
ticulation among programs, and greater partnership among the segments. 
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In the area of community college governance, it recommended that the 
Governor and the Legislature specify that the California community col- 
lege system is "to be administered as a unified state-local system by the 
Board of ( * vernors with broad policy-making and management responsi- 
bilities i; th academic and financial matters" and acknowledge the com- 
munity ^eges as postsecondary institutions rather than as part of the 
public school system. 

Equity: The Commission held that educational equity must be a principal 
commitment of the segments, that the public segments should embark on 
programs to diversify faculties through recruitment of women and minori- 
ties, and that independent institutions should participate in these efforts. 
It proposed that the state guarantee enough student financial aid to opti- 
mize student choice among institutions and increase aid to keep pace with 
enrollment growth and regularly raise the amount of maximum awards to 
keep up with costs. It urged that the problem of over-reliance on loans, as 
opposed to grants to students, be addressed and that particular attention 
be paid to older, part-time students who desire to pursue the baccalaureate 
degree. 

Quality: The Commission suggested that the governing boards of the seg- 
ments make teacher education one of the highest institutional goals as a 
way of ensuring quality in the public schools and that these boards assure 
quality and coherence in the undergraduate curriculum in their segments. 
It proposed that the segments assure that faculty and teaching assistants 
have the necessary instructional skills and that because of the growing 
importance of instructional technologies, governing boards should see 
they are integrated into institutional mission and that the State Univer- 
sity assume particular responsibility for research in instructional technol- 
ogy. Finally, it recommended that regional accrediting commissions "take 
sufficient cognizance of student 'outcomes' in evaluating institutions." 

Efficiency: The Commission assigned major responsibility for long-range 
planning to the Postsecondary Education Commission and noted that such 
planning should be based on common definitions and common assump- 
tions and should involve review of segmental long-range planning activi- 
ties. It urged the Postsecondary Education Commission to review the pro- 
posed growth of existing campuses and the need for additional centers in 
light of their appropriateness to segmental missions, review methods of 
controilic j state-supported co3ts of postsecondary education, explore ways 
that unused capacity among independent institutions might be used to ac- 
commodate enrollment growth, and examine regularly the budget 
formulas used by the state to support the public segments. 
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So far in the current Master Plan review, the focus of discussion has revolved 
around four general topics: (1) the ways in which the CaMfornia Community 
Colleges should be financed and governed and how they and the four-year in- 
stitutions can bolster the transfer function; (2) quality of undergraduate pro- 
grams in the University, the State University, and the community colleges; 
(3) assessment and evaluation as ways of measuring quality; and (4) the co- 
ordination of higher education and of higher education with the public 
schools. All foui of these themes will most likely figure prominently in legis- 
lative discussions as the Joint Committee for Review of the Master Plan 
completes its work during 1988. 



Differences Among the Approaches to Master Planning 

California's three major master planning reviews of 1959-60, 1971-73, and 
1985-88 have differed significantly in several ways. One major difference is 
their duration. The original Master Plan study was by far the fastest of the 
studies. It was authorized on April 15, 1959, by the Regents and the State 
Board of Education, and its report was presented in final form to these same 
boards eight months later in December of that year. In contrast, the study of 
the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education started with 
the formation of the Committee in March 1971 and concluded 30 months 
later when the final report was transmitted to the Legislature on September 
15, 1973. The current study, requiring a two-phase study by a public com- 
mission and a joint legislative committee, has encompassed 36 mou.hs from 
the first meeting of the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan in 
March 1985 to the anticipated final report of the Joint Committee for Review 
of the Master Plan in March 1988. 

Among other differences worth noting are their personnel. The 1959-60 
study was conducted wholly by persons associated with the institutions of 
higher education or the governing boards. In all, 100 persons participated in 
the preparation of the Master Plan report, collateral reports, or the work of 
the various study groups. In contrast, the 1971-73 study was an exclusively 
legislative effort, although the Joint Committee commissioned studies by 
academics and others, and a lay group appointed by the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education worked with consultants to produce its own report 
on higher education. (The work of that group may have influenced the 
thinkir g of the Joint Committee, but the final report of the Joint Committee 
differed sharply from the group's findings.) The current review has been a 
dual effort by the lay Commission for the Review of the Master Plan and the 
Legislature's Joint Committee. This juxtaposition of the lay study group 
and the legislative committee is a unique configuration in the history of 
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California's master planning efforts, and it may have stemmed from the 
weak consensus underlying the authorization of the review. Sentiment var- 
ied widely in 1984 as to the breadth of the review and whether it should 
focus entirely on the community colleges or entail a complete look at higher 
education. Moreover, the degree of gubernatorial influence on what the 
1973 study had declared to be a legislative responsibility necessitated some 
measure of compromise and involvement of gubernatorial appointments, 
with the resulting compromise to study both the community colleges and the 
entire stem by using a lay commission as well as a legislative committee. 

In preparing the 1960 Plan, the Master Plan Survey Team met privately and 
had no audience or press coverage. In 1971-73, the Joint Committee en- 
gaged in a broad consultative process embracing 22 public hearings, a sur- 
vey of institutional goals of nearly 25,000 persons and 121 institutions, and 
a mailing list of 4,500 persons and organizations. The current study has in- 
cluded a number of public hearings and active participation by the audience 
at regular meetings of the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan 
plus public hearings by the Joint Committee, but its methods have fallen be- 
tween the two poles of consultation used in the previous studies. The empha- 
sis on consultation of the 1971-73 study reflected not only considerable sus- 
picion of the segments — a not uncommon sentiment in the tempestuous cli- 
mate of the late '60s and early 70s, when California campuses had been dis- 
rupted by student unrest - but also demands for greater access to the deci- 
sion-making process from many groups both within and outside higher edu- 
cation. This exhaustive consultative process is likely to be replicated in 
some modest form in future studies, including the one proposed for early in 
the twenty-first century to cover all levels of California education, as sug- 
gested by J. Gary Shansby, the chairman of the recent Commission for the 
Review of the Master Plan. 



Conclusion 

If the experience of the last 27 years is any guide, California seems to have 
acknowledged that periodic evaluations of its total system of higher educa- 
tion are necessary to validate its 1960 Plan, to endorse new policies as 
needed, and in particular to ensure the interrelationship of the various parts 
of the system. These important linkages are what make California's system 
of colleges and universities a system, but they rarely receive close attention 
in regular legislative hearings where attention is focused on individual bills, 
annual appropriations, and yearly program augmentations. Thus into the 
foreseeable future, California will probably undertake major master plan- 
ning projects in postsecondary education every 10 to 12 years, typically at 
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the initiative of the Legislature < t Governor or both; and these reviews will 
involve the energies of higher education officials for not less than two years 
at a time. 
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Three Financing Higher Education 



STABLE funding is an essential element in the resources on which institu- 
tions must draw to provide a wide range of high quality programs to stu- 
dents and the community; and without stability of funds, institutional plan- 
ning and expansion are severely constrained. 

This chapter reviews funding for California's three four-year segments of 
higher education, sketches the broad outlines of student fees and financial 
aid, and examines areas of higher education funding needing attention in 
the next few years. (Chapter Nine discusses community college financing 
along with other community college issues.) 



Levels and Sources of Support 

In recent years, the funding picture in California higher education has been 
very mixed, although funding has been substantially improved since 1983, 
except for the community colleges. Higher education finance in recent years 
has been dominated in many ways by the efforts of the state to adapt funding 
mechanisms to major changes in taxing and spending policies brought about 
by the adoption of various electoral initiatives, the most significant of these 
being Proposition 13 of 1978 limiting property taxes and Proposition 4 of 
1979 - the "Gann ceiling"-- limiting state appropriations. This same decade 
has seen substantial increases in student fees in all segments, agitation for 
and adoption of the state's policy endorsing moderation and predictability in 
fee increases, and a steady withdrawal of the federal presence in (and em- 
phasis on) student financial aid. Nationally, the preoccupation with tax re- 
form and containment in nearly every state, combined with the attention di- 
rected to controlling massive budget deficits in Washington have served to 
shift from the federal government to the states decision-making power over 
programs for which budget responsibility has devolved to the states. 

Although the overall picture for levels of funding in California is compara- 
tively favorable, with the state's economy expected to perform better than 
most states, the challenges ahead are great. Access must be assured 
throughout the system, and excellence preserved and promoted. Higher edu- 
cation must contribute to the preservation of living standards in the new cli- 
mate of economic competitiveness. Most importantly, colleges and universi- 
ties must respond to the pervasive changes associated with the new popuia- 
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tion mix. Many dou'^t whether higher education can meet these challenges 
effectively within the context of the "Gann ceiling." 

In cor.traat to academic institutions in some other col atries, American col- 
leges and universities rely on support from a multitude of sources, both pub- 
lic and private, including state and it^ral governments, student fees, alum- 
ni contributions, and private philanthropy. Within California's public sector 
of higher education, the University of California has the most < aried sources 
of financing, as a direct result of the complexity of its mix of instructional, 
research, and public service programs. Its two most important sources of 
funds are the state and federal governments; but state funding accounted for 
only 37 percent of its 1987 budget, exclusive of funding for its federally-sup- 
ported energy laboratories; and substantial revenues accrue also from stu- 
dent fees, charges for various services such as medical care in its clinics and 
hospitals, and gilts and other contributions from private sources. But for the 
University of California and the California State University, state financing 
supports the con, academic enterprise, and all faculty positions are funded 
on money. 

The State University depends far more heavily on state funding than the 
University. A much higher proportion of its budget stems from the state, 
which funds the core instructional program and all faculty positions of both 
institutions and which reimburses the State University through the general 
fund for student fee revenues. Federal funds for student aid are of oarticular 
importajr^a to the State University, and private funds are becoming increas- 
ingly important. Although the State University has traditionally not relied 
on private sources of support to the same extent as the University, it raised 
$47 million from these sources in 1986-87 and has begun a concerted effort to 
identify its alumni and raise funds from them. Indeed, all institutions, in- 
cluding the community colleges, ere turning increasingly to private funds to 
provide an element of quality or to support facilities or activities for which 
public support is inadequate. 

Independent colleges and universities in California do not receive direct 
funding from the state because California's constitution prohibits such aid to 
private entities of all kinds. These institutions look to the state primarily 
for "portable" student financial aid that students bring with them when they 
choose to attend an independent institution, and they depend on private giv- 
ing and tuition far more heavily than public institutions. Federal financ.'-i 
aid is an especially important factor to independent institutions, and the re- 
search-oriented institutions among them receive substantial federal re- 
search funding. 

For fiscal 1986, ten California institutions were among the top 100 recipi- 
ents nationally of federal funding, and three of them were independent insti- 
tutions: Stanford, with $201 million; the University of Southern California, 
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with $92 million; and the California Institute of Technology, with $64 mil- 
lion. The other seven were campuses of the University of California: J uOs An- 
geles, with $149 million; San Diego, $147 million; Berkeley, $126 million; 
San Francisco, $119 million; Davis, $54 million; Irvine, $42 million; and 
Santa Barbara, $37 million CU.S. Funds for College and Universities," 
1987, p. 22). 

In 1985-86, Stanford led all U.S. higher education in private fund-raising, 
receiving some $179 million; and it seeks to raise $1.1 bil. ion by 1992 in its 
current centennial fund drive. Other massive fund drives include those of 
the University of Southern California ($557 million); the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles ($300 million); the University of California, Berkeley 
($320 million); and Occidental College ($100 million). As of 1985-86, seven 
of the top ten California colleges and universities in terms of private fund 
raising were independent institutions ("Privates Fearful of Huge Public Col- 
lege Fond Drives," 1987). 



State Financing of the Public Four- Year Institutions 

In California, the annual state budget carries appiopriations for all state 
programs and agencies - a notable difference from the federal government 
and many other states, where a number of appropriation bills allocate these 
funds. This fact, and California's constitutional requirement that its budget 
be balanced both as submitted by the Governor and as finally enacted, estab- 
lishes a process that facilitates the setting of priorities, the review of state 
policy in the budgeting process, and programmatic trade-offs (Wellman, 
1985). This massive spending bill must be submitted to the Legislature by 
the Governor in January of each year, and the Legislature must complete 
action through a two-thirds vote of each house by June 15 of the same year. 
Th« Governor may disallow or reduce *ndividual items within the budget, 
and theix ^ actions may be reversed only by a two- thirds vote in each house. 

Within the budget, General Funds (those funds that may be used for any 
purpose and are not dedicated to a specific program or activity) account for 
roughly 50 percent of all state spending. Higher education is hignly depen- 
dent on these General Fund monies, whereas some other programs, such as 
highway construction and maintenance, are funded from sources reserved 
solely for those purposes. Moreover, higher education funding comes from 
the portion of the budget that is wholly at the discretion of the Legislature to 
appropriate. Other funding, such as for the public schools, is appropriated as 
an entitlement, and the level of funding is required by state law. Thus high 
er education must compete with other state programs - particularly social 
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pro^/ams - for operating funds; and in times of sudden cutbacks in state 
spending, as after the passage of Proposition 13, it may often take dispropor- 
tionate cuts because of this dependence on General Fund appropriations and 
the discretionary nature of higher education funding. 

Steps in the Budget Process 

The budget process for the University of California and the State University 
is relatively similar, particularly in its initial phases. Both segments begin 
preparing their budgets approximately a year before the Governor submits 
them to the Legislature. Thus at any one time, their budget offices are clos- 
ing the books on the year concluded, dealing with problems arising in the 
current budget year, and consulting widely with campuses and various con- 
stituencies about elements of the budget for the upcoming year. 

Both segments submit budgets based on their previous year's appropriation. 
In this initial phase, the two segments adjust spending levels for fixed costs 
such as price increases, and for workload increases. 

• Price Increases: Price iucreases are generally assigned by the State De- 
partment of Finance bfised on an overall price Hdex of commodities and 
services. Where unusr.ally high levels of price increases have been experi- 
enced - for example, the increased cost of utilities during the period of ex- 
tremely high oil prices - the Department may allow higher than average 
price increases. 

• Workload Increases: The segments make a further adjustment to their 
baseline budget for workload increases based on enrollment increases 
measured in terms of full-time-equivalent students. 

A later step in building the budget is the process of proposing new or ex- 
panded activities through "budget change proposals." These new initiatives, 
only part of which are usually included in the budget by the Governor, are 
usually the focus of particular debate as the segments' budgets progress 
through the legislative process. 

The segments project their needed faculty salary increases on the basis of 
comparisons with groups of similar institutions approved for this purpose by 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission. They submit faculty 
salary data from those institutions to the Commission, which prepares an 
annual salary report that includes a calculation of the level of increase 
needed to produce parity with the average of the comparison group. Theie 
calculations are an important source of information to the executive and leg- 
islative branches as the possible salary increases are discussed. 
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Throughout the budget process, the State Department of Finance functions 
as the arm of the Governor. It carries out detailed negotiationr with the seg- 
ments after their governing boards receive their budget proposals, usuaUy in 
September of each year. These negotiations embrace the various elements of 
adjustment to the baseline budget and justifications for the budget change 
proposals. The Department bases its anal recommendations to the Governor 
on the adequacy of these justifications, the relative importance of the propo- 
sals when compared with various state priorities as set by the Governor, and 
their cost in relation to state income. The Governor makes the final decision 
on items to be included in the budget submitted to the Legislature. 

During consideration of the segments' budget proposals by the Department 
of Finance, staff members of the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission review and analyze budget change proposals submitted to them by 
the Department, and in recent years they have attended the budget negotia- 
tions conducted by the Department with the segments. Then later, through- 
out the Legislature's consideration of the budget, Commission staff may 
testify at the request of staff or members of the budget committees, explain 
the Commission's position on proposals, and assist in negotiations over lan- 
guage to be included in the budget, such as that calling for studies of particu- 
lar issues or evaluations of funded programs. 

Elements of the Budget 

The budget includes such elements as enrollment workload increases, in- 
structional equipment replacement, instructional computing, organized re- 
search, public service, academic support-libraries, and institutional support. 
The following paragraphs illustrate examples of budget elements for the 
University of California. (Similar information on elements of the State Uni- 
versity budgetmay bo found in Wellman, 1985.) 

Enrollment Workload Increases: According to iris formula, in all fields ex- 
cept the health sciences one faculty position ?s justified for ever/ added 17.6 
full-time-equivalent students For each new faculty position, approximately 
$80,000 is provided in st*te funding, broken down as follows: $35,174 for 
salary, $28,538 instructional support (academic administration at the de- 
partmental, college, and campus levels, and for departmental staff, equip- 
ment, and supplies), and $16,900 for faculty and staff benefits. One addi- 
tional teaching assistant is justified for every added 44.45 full-time-equiva- 
lent undergraduate student. 

Instructional Equipment Replacement: In accordance with depreciation 
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schedules for state-funded instructional equipment, the Universally receives 
annual depreciation funding (estimated at about $31 million in \ 987-88). 

Instructional Computing: Based on a plan presented by the University to 
the state, and related to formulas, state funding for instructional computing 
needs in 1987-88 is about $21 million. 

Organized Research: Formula^ are not used for this category and budget re- 
quests are derived from emerging needs. Of the $170 million in state fund- 
ing for 1987-88, about one-half goes for agricultural research. The other half 
provides for core support for Organized Research Units and supports special 
programs such as research into AIDS, biotechnology, toxic substances, and 
Pacific Rim initiatives. In addition to this state funding, over $600 million in 
federal and private research funding is available as a result of awards to in- 
dividual faculty members. 

Public Service: No formulas apply here. Individual justification is necessary 
for program budgets. Of the $52 million in 1987-88, approximately $41 mil- 
lion went to Cooperative Extension (a systemwide unit that brings the re- 
sults of research to the agricultural industry throughout the state), about $4 
million to affiliated medical programs, and nearly $ n million to interseg- 
menta programs such as the California Writing Project, the California 
Mathematics Project, Community College Transfer Centers, and MESA (Math- 
ematics, Engineering, Science Achievement). 

Academic Support - Libraries: This funding is guided by a library plan de- 
veloped by the University and accepted by the state. It supports the library 
acquisition program, for example, based on a model that considers enroll- 
ment, degree programs, and sponsored research. The current acquisition 
level systemwide is over 600,000 volumes annually. Reference-circulation 
staffing is related to enrollment. Special funding provides fc pr eservation 
of library materials, for data communication, and catalog automation. 

institutional Support: No formulas are applicable here. Approximately 
$200 million provides for general administration and services for the offices 
of the various chancellors, the Office of the President, and other administra- 
tive services, such as accounting, personnel, purchasing, and administrative 
computing. 

Student Financial Aid: In 1985-86, about $283 million was available for this 
purpose, of which about $45 million was in state funding, about $74 million 
in federal funding, and the rest from private sources and fees. 

In other areas such as auxiliary services (dormitories, food services, and 
parking), fees pay for the service. University Extension and Summer Ses- 



sions are self-supporting through student fees (as is also true at the State 
University). About 94 percent of support for the University's five teaching 
hospitals comes from patient revenue,, while the remaining $57 million, call- 
ed "Clinical Teaching Support," is related to enrollments, since it is used for 
educational purposes. 

Altogether, in the 1987-88 State Budget, the University of California re* 
ceived $3.8 billion from all fund sources for its operating budget (an increase 
of 5.7 percent over 1986-87), plus an additional $140.3 million for capital 
projects. The California State University received $2.2 billion for current 
operations (an increase of 5.9 percent), plus over $106 million for capital 
projects (California Posteecondary Education Commission, September 1987, 
reproduced as Appendix B). 



Financing of Independent Institutions 

As noted earlier in this chapter, the primary sources of operating funds for 
California's independent colleges and universities are the tuition paid by 
students, gifts from donors, and income from endowment funds. Their state 
funding is limited to student financial aid and some funding by contracts or 
grants for specific research or services provided by the institutions. 

The Education Commission of the States believes that independent institu- 
tions nationally are at a critical juncture in their history and that their rela- 
tion to state government should be evaluated to se*» if it will be possible for 
the states to maintain their commitments to the public sector while "acting 
directly or indirectly to contribute to the continued vitality of the indepen- 
dent sector" (1987). In July 1987, the Education Commission of the States 
launched an 18-month project, co-chaired by Governor John D. Ashcroft of 
Missouri and former University of California President Clark Kerr, vdth the 
objectives of developing a factual base on the current status of these institu- 
tions, expanding awareness of how they contribute to public policy objec- 
tives, and recommending policy alternatives to guide the states as they seek 
to maintain or renew the vitality of the independent sector. In part, this 
project was prompted by concerns of likely enrollment declines until the 
early 1990s, the rising costs and resultant "tuition gap" between public and 
private colleges, the trend toward shifting a greater proportion of the sub- 
stantial costs of attendance to students and parents, the diminishing role of 
the federal government, and increased reliance on institutional frnds among 
independent institutions. 

Many of these same concerns apply to independent colleges and universities 
in California* Although the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
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sion found California's independent institutions to be in generally good con- 
dition in its last review of them (1985), it had some reasons for concern. 
While California's nationally-known independent institutions had done well 
in increasing income from private gifts and grants, other less well-known in- 
stitutions had exhibited little progress or slipped backwards. Growing costs 
of attendance were a concern as were the signs that more frequently institu- 
tional funds were diverted from faculty salaries or libraries in order, for ex- 
ample, to provide financial aid. The Commission for the Review of the 
Master Plan noted that the tuition and fees of member institutions of the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities increased 
on the average from $3,178 to $7,700, or 142 percent, between 1976-77 and 
1985-86, not only outdistancing student fee rises in the public sector but out- 
stripping increases in state and federal student aid, which rose only 52 per- 
cent for Cal Grants A (California's principal state grant program) ? id only 
75 percent for Pell grants (the federal government's basic grants). 

The example of Occidental College has been used recently to illustrate the 
dramatic fncrease in allocation of institutional resources to student financial 
aid. Twenty years ago, this selective liberal arts college in Los Angeles 
spent 9 percent of its budget for institutional aid; but in 1987-88, this aid 
will exceed 20 percent of Occidental's operating budget - an amount in ex- 
cess of its budgeted faculty salaries. 

A further concern of some independent colleges and universities is the ever 
greater reliance of pr.blic and private institutions alike on private sources 
for gifts and donations. In view of such pressures, a number of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan have spe- 
cial relevance for independent institutions. That Commission proposed a 
guarantee of financial aid to optimize student choice to all needy students, 
urged that the number of Cal Grant awards keep pace with enrollment, and 
advocated that the maximum award level be pegged to average per-student 
costs at the University of California and the California State University. In- 
stitutional leaders have applauded these proposals, and in a wider sense this 
strengthening of the state's student financial aid is of importance to all insti- 
tutions, pub'ic as well as private. 



Student Charges 

Student fees increased dramatically in California's public universities at the 
beginning of the decade but have remained relatively flat since. For exam- 
ple, fees for the University of California undergraduate resident students 
jumped from $775 annually in 1980-81 to $1,300 in 1982-83, ani 1987-88 
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fees are set at $1,492. The State University's fees jumped in the same period 
from $222 to $505, while its 1987-88 fees are set at $754. Total fees paid by 
out-of-state students (i.e., non-resident tuition in addition to the above resi- 
dent fees) are set for 1987-88 at $5,782 at the University of California and 
$5,164 at the State University. 

Until 1984, California's community colleges had been free, except for vari- 
ous discretionary fees charged by local districts. In January 1984, however, 
Governor Deukmejian signed a mandatory statewide community college fee 
into law that became effective in July of that year. It was expected to save 
the State General Fund nearly $75 million in 1984-85 by imposing a $50 per- 
semester fee for students enrolled for six or more semester units, and a $5 
per unit f a e for students enrolled for less than six units. At the same time, 
funds were voted to provide financial aid to needy students, and the law dis- 
allowed a number of fees that some local community college districts had 
previously charged students. Nonetheless, district variations in the admin- 
istration of the financial aid funds and differing levels of student awareness 
of the availability of the aid led to considerable variation in the degree of 
access to the assistance; and those districts that had charged their students 
high optional fees lost substantial amounts of revenue. 

Disagreements over funding on the part of the Governor and the Legislature 
also led to considerable uncertainty on the part of students, which in turn 
affected their college-going plans. Yet studies into the impact of the fee sug- 
gest, as Display 11 on page 50 indicates, that the greatest loss of community 
college enrollment occurred prior to imposition of the fee rather than after, 
and that enrollment had stabilized by one year after the fee's introduction. 
As that display shows, over the three- year period from Fall 1982 to Fall 1985 
nrarly the entire enrollment loss from 1,205,585 to 991,658 occurred among 
students enrolled for credit, and the enrollment of Black students sagged 
more dramatically than that of any other group - from 102,997 to 77,207 
(California Postsecondary Eaucaticii Commission, December 1986, p. 7). 

As noted above, the tuition and fees cf member institutions of the Associa- 
tion of Independent California Colleges and Universities increased on the 
average froi:. $3,178 to $7,700, or 142 percent, between 1976-77 and 1985- 
86. 



Financial Aid 

Student financial aid in California from all sources amounted to nearly $1.5 
billion in 1985 and assisted some 330,000 postsecondary students, according 
to the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan (August 1987, p. 48). 
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DISPLAY* 11 California Community College Enrollments, Fall 1980 Through Fall 1986 
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Of this total, only about $152 million was classified as state aid (that is, aid 
administered through the State Student Aid Commission), while $271 mil- 
lion was "institutional" aid awarded at the discretion of institutions but in- 
cluding some state funding for the public segments, $372 million was federal 
aid in the form of grants; and the largest proportion - about $699 million - 
was "other" aid, consisting mostly of Guaranteed Student Li ans that were 
funded with money from private lending institutions but guaranteed by the 
federal government 
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The Federal Role 



The federal government has played a predominant role in providing aid 
nationally since World War EL Until then, its role was meager, but its so- 
called n G J. Bill of Rights'* that assisted returning servicemen to resume their 
education and productive careers launched a series of federal programs that 
became the principal source of aid to students throughout the country, with 
state and institutional programs supplementing this major contribution. 
Federal monies are now distributed primarily through Pell Grants, which 
were awarded on the basis of need to some 2,853,000 students in 1984-85 at 
an estimated average award of $1,105. That same year, Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants averaging $550 went to 655,000 low-income 
students in order to bring expensive private higher education more nearl" 
within their reach (Johnstone, 1986). Although such federal grants have 
been a vital source of aid for students and a major determinant of access na- 
tionwide, in recent years they have not been adequately adjusted for infla- 
tion, diminishing their relative value and causing huge growth in the Guar- 
anteed Student Loan Program. 

The Institutional Role 

Aid awarded by institutions and usually funded from institutional sources is 
a second major component of assistance to California students. Generally, 
this aid is available in substantial amounts at independent institutions and 
the University of Calubn tia - accounting in 1984-85 to 38 percent of all aid 
at independent institutions and nearly 33 percent of all aid at the Univer- 
sity. In contrast, corresponding percentages for the California State Univer- 
sity and the community colleges were 7 and 10 percent, respectively (Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission, June 1986, p. 21). Apparently 
California's independent colleges and universities have unfortunately had to 
finance all growth in institutional aid during recent years through increases 
in their tuition and fees. As a result, the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission has proposed that the state should consider ways of more 
explicitly helping the independent sector with institutional aid. Its staff has 
suggested that the State might well develop different financial aid models, 
including separate aid programs for the public and private sectors, create a 
better data system to aid institutional decision making and increase infor- 
mation about aid for students, offer loan forgiveness for prospective teach- 
ers, and rethink financial support for graduate students. This latter task is 
particularly important as the supply of college and university faculty de- 
creases and as the need grows ever more acute to help minority students pre- 
pare for careers in college teaching. 
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The State Role 



In California, the principal aid programs administered by the state's Califor- 
nia Student Aid Commission are the "Cal Grant A" Program (formerly 
called the California State Scholarship Program) and the "Cal Grant B" Pro- 
gram (formerly called the California Opportunity Grant Program). Under 
these two programs, the state made nearly $110 million in awards in 1986, 
out of a total award for all Student Aid Commission programs of approxi- 
mately $119 million. Five other programs round out that Commission's 
grant activities, including the Cal Grant C Program, which provided some 
$3 million for 2,300 awards to needy students in vocational training during 
1984-85, and a modest Graduate Fellowship Piogram that made fewer than 
900 awards in 1986-87, for a totf \ amount of just under $3 million (Eureka 
Project, 1987, p. 28). 

The Cal Grant A Program provides grants to academically accomplished stu- 
dents to assist with their tuition and fee expenses. As established, it was ex- 
pected to further student choice and indirectly aid California's independent 
institutions. In its first year - 1956-57 - it made 640 awards. Succeeding 
years have seen strong and occasional explosive growth, as illustrated by 
these decennial figure n 



The Cal Grant B program was established to provide educational expense 
and some subsistence funds to educationally disadvantaged students, and it 
is explicitly targeted to students attending public institutions - in particu- 
lar, community colleges. Eligibility is based on measures of economic and 
educational disadvantage, with academic merit a lesser factor. The number 
of awards has grown cons:: tently since the program was first funded in 
1969-70: 



In the last decade, ethnic minority students have received a growing per- 
centage of awards under these two Cal Grant programs. By 1985, 43 percent 
of Cal Grant A awards went to minority students, as did 87 percent of Cal 
Grant B awards. Yet over the three decades from 1956 to 1986, the percent- 
age of Cal Grant A recipients attending independent institutions declined 
from 63 percent to 30 percent, even though 70 percent of Cal Grant A funds 
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still go to such recipients because of their considerably higher tuition and 
fees. Another sign of erosion of that program's benefits for independent in- 
stitutions is the decreasing percentage of tuition and fees at those institu- 
tions that maximum awards under the program now cover - a low of 52 per- 
cent as of 1986 (op. cit., p. 34). 

The Role of Loans 

It is estimated that more than 3.3 million students nationwide borrowed 
about $9 billion in federally guaranteed loans for 1985-86 (Johnstone, 1986, 
p. 123). Concerns have been growing about the increased reliance of stu- 
dents on loans to finance their education, which has occurred because of fail- 
ures to adjust fully the level of state and federal grants for inflation and to 
expand the number of grants to keep pace with growth in enrollment. For 
example, federal and California State grants made up 66 percent of Califor- 
nia students 9 total financial aid need in 1979 but only 44 percent by 1986. 
Critics of the shift from grtnt? to loans argue that it has moved the burden of 
paying for college from the parents of students to students themselves, while 
distorting their earn choices and shifting enrollments from higher-cost in- 
dependent institutions to lower-cost public colleges and universities. 

In California, the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan recently 
recommended that (1) all needy students "who perform well" should receive 
adequate aid to attend an institution of their choice, (2) the number of 
awards should be adjusted to keep pace with enrollments, (3) the maximum 
number of awards be adjusted regularly to keep pace with changes in costs, 
(4) the state should maintain a balance between grants and loans as a mat- 
ter of public policy to prevent over-reliance on loans, (5) student employment 
should be expanded to supplement grants and loans, and (6) lean recipients 
should be able to pay off their loans through a period of public service em- 
ployment (July 1987, pp. 24-25). 



Future Funding in California 

While the underlying prospects for the funding bare in California look prom- 
ising, with most predictors suggesting that the broadly-based California 
economy is likely to continue to outperform the nation and that state reve- 
nues will remain strong, several questions require answers - among them, 
its resources for meeting the capital construction needs of the segments, and 
the state's legal basis for controlling expenditures- 
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Capital Outlay 



The first major question concerns capital outlay funding for higher educa- 
tion construction, renovation, and repair. The complexities of budgeting and 
approving such projects are complicated, but the n ?d for more funds is clear. 
The three public segments have estimated their capital needs - existing and 
projected for the dozen years through the year 2000 - as amounting to $3.6 
billion for the University of California, $3.3 for the State University, and 
$780 million for the community colleges (California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission, October 1987). These sums vastly exceed state spending 
levels for capital purposes for the last dozen ye'jLrs. In effect, the state has 
over that period deferred many capital projects and transferred funding to 
general funding purposes. 

In the past dozen years, seismic deficiencies - of great interest to residents of 
an earthquake-prone state - have grown more urgent. Much of the seg- 
ments' vast plant is aging (especially that of the University of California), 
and they need to build for growth expected in the 1990s in areas where 
growth has been slow previously. Moreover, the physical plant require- 
ments of some research areas with emerging technologies are extremely 
sophisticated, often with comprehensive health and safety needs. These fa- 
cilities simply cost more than general instructional space. 

Alternatives to these massive appropriations, such as the issuance of bonds, 
and greater use of educational technology, may reduce the ultimate bill and 
the drain on state general funding. Nevertheless, these estimated amounts 
represent a great deal of existing need and may even be understated in some 
areas. They must be borne in mind as state policy makers ponder academic 
access, excellence, and efficiency. 

The "Gann Ceiling' 9 

The second question centers around the "Gann ceiling' 9 - an overall expendi- 
ture limit on state spending approved by the voters in 1979, a year after the 
passage of Proposition 13. The initiative limits the level of tax-funded ap- 
propriations that can be made by the state or local governments in any year. 
The limit for a specific year is determined by adjusting the limit for the 
previous year by changes in the population, and by changes in the U.S. Con- 
sumer Price Index, or per capita income in California, whichever is less. 
Funds raised exceeding the limit are to be returned to taxpayers, unless vot- 
ers authorize the state to retain them. State funds excluded from the calcu- 
lation of this appropriation limit are those directed to local agencies, those 
for debt service, and those required because of judicial rulings or federal 
mandates. In short, revenues raised by the state through regular taxing 
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channels but that accumulate in excess of the expenditure limits must be re- 
funded to the taxpayers - as they were in 1987 - even if substantial unmet 
programmatic needs exist. 

Only in the last two or three years has the Gann ceiling become a major is- 
sue. The initial calculations of the limit put it well above state expenditures, 
leaving plenty of room under the spending cap for growth in revenues. Yet 
as the need for public services increased and as the annual level of inflation 
slowed, the growth in program costs required to meet the state's needs out- 
stripped the growth ir ae limit. For the first time, in connection with con- 
sideration of the 1987-88 budget, the state refunded in excess of $1 billion to 
the taxpayers. 

The Legislative Analyst - the state's advisor to the Legislature on fiscal and 
program policy - believes that the Gann ceiling will be a significant re- 
straint on California's ability to maintain essential state services in future 
years. Appropriation authority is likely to grow slower than the economy 
and the cost of government services. Population growth provided for in the 
provisions for adjusting the limit will not permit the maintenance of a con- 
stant level of services. Certain populations are growing significantly faster 
than the total population - for example, the elderly, prison inmates, and 
school-age youth. The alyst believes that the state is very near the point 
where the annual budget process will be a "zero-sum" game, with growth in 
one program coming at the expense of another. 

The Commission for the Review of the Master Plan held that the state's ex- 
pectations for postsecondary education institutions must be matched by its 
willingness to support the costs of these institutions: "We believe that the 
citizens of this state will continue to be committed to supporting a postsec- 
ondary education system that is unified, equitable, of the highest quality, 
and efficiently operated" (July 1987, p. 47). In the Commission's view, a sig- 
nificant obstacle to supporting such a system is the Gann ceiling, which ren- 
ders the mainteuance of current levels of services difficult and the introduc- 
tion of reforms dubious. 

A number of efforts have been announced to qualify initiatives for the ballot 
to seek voter approval for modifications to the Gann ceiling. While it is pre- 
mature to analyze ary of these proposals, it does appear that a common fea- 
ture is concentration on the mechanisms for adjusting the limit through a 
variety of proposed modifications. These modifications would permit in a 
variety of ways more realistic adjustment to the limit so that authorized ex- 
penditures and needs would more nearly be in balance. Approaches sug- 
gested include modifications explicitly rec ^nizing population in fast-grow- 
ing program areas such as the public schools, elimination from the limit of 
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some program areas such as highways, and changes to the adjustment mech- 
anisms. 

No consideration has greater implication for the financing of Californf ^ edu- 
cation than resolving this constraint of state policy over appropriation lev- 
els. A very wide range of programs in the schools and in postsecondary edu- 
cation are directed to raising preparation levels generally and to retaining 
underrepi*esented minority and low-income students in the educational sys- 
tem and recruiting them into successful postsecondary experiences. These 
programs are of profourd importance to the state in social and economic 
terms, but they are costly and require stable state financing over a period of 
years for success. 
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Four Coordination of Higher Education 



COORDINATION is a pervasive and decentralized function in a system of 
colleges and universities as large and diverse as California's. The state has 
no overarching department of education to provide highly centralized direc- 
tion to the higher educational enterprise. Instead, many areas of academic 
decision making require reconciliation of competing demands and interests 
through consultation, negotiation, and accommodation that may involve 
state and segmental officials, campus administrators, faculty members, stu- 
dents, and even in some instances alumni. Within individual institutions, 
coordination of decision making occurs at the departmental and divisional 
levels at the level of the academic senate and its multiplicity of committee i, 
and of course at the level of the campus chancellor or president Between in- 
dividual campuses and the segmental central office, similar levels of coordi- 
nation exist, as they do among segments and with s^te agencies. 
For instance, officials of California's public colleges and universities submit 
).. -oposals for new degree programs to their segmental office after substantial 
review at the departmental and campus level. In the segmental office, these 
proposals are subjected to extensive review - a process that may produce 
outright rejection or, more likely, modifications that result in their general 
acceptance Then the proposals must be reviewed by the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission - a process that may again result in consid- 
erable discussion and amplification of their purposes. Only after tLe Com- 
mission completes its review and approves the proposals do they receive fi- 
nal segmental approval. This approval, nowever, may be just the beginning 
of another process of consultation and justification if implementing the pro- 
posals requires new funds and thus institutional and state budget action. 

As this example illustrates, consultation and coordination are essential dy- 
namic processes in holding California's system of higher education together 
while enabling it to move lorward with flexibility and innovation, despite 
the inertia that accumulates ir any system over time. In this regard, the 
state's recent Commission for the Review of the Master Plan recognized that 
a central task for the California Community C^eges is to put in place a 
flexible and responsive consultative process t basis for their effective 
statewide governance. 

Because of the importance of coordination in California higher education, 
this chapter reviews the development of coordinating apencies nationally 
and in California and then examines the coordinating roles of two California 
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agencies - the California Postsecondary Education Commission and the 
California Education Round Table. 



Coordination of Higher Education in the United States 

S'nce California adopted its Master Plan for Higher Education in I960, state 
coordination of colleges and universities has become institutionalized on the 
American scene. State coordinating agencies first developed in the late 
1920s Lad early '30s as a response to the dire resource problems faced by the 
states as a consequence of the Great Depression. The nvmber of such agen- 
cies continued to grow in the immediate post-World War II era, as states re- 
acted to the rising expectations for higher educational opportunities set in 
motion among returning veterans of the War by the passage of the G I Bill 
of Rights -- a massive educational assistance program for returning service- 
men. More recently, the factor thai quickened interest in coordination and 
planning was the expectation in the 1960s of largj enrollment increases that 
would strain the resources of every state and threaten the levels of educa- 
tional quality they hoped to maintain or attain. 

In the United States today, statewide coordinating agencies are usually clas- 
sified into two broad categories: (1) the single governing board for all public 
institutions in the state, and (2) the coordinating board that works with the 
governing boards of the segments or individual institutions in either a regu- 
latory or advisory capacity. Both forms have enjoyed considerable growth in 
number since 1960, with the greatest tendency toward regulatory boards. 
Single statewide governing boards numbered only 14 in 1960 but by 1985 
had grown to 22, while statewide coordinating boards, both regulatory and 
advisory, had grown from 10 to 27. Of the 27, 20 are regulatory ar H only sev- 
en (including California's) are advisory. 

During the last 25 years or so, states have also moved toward a majority of 
members on the boards representing the general public and toward prohib- 
iting educators and other employees of higher educational institutions from 
membership, as in California. Over the quarter century, most regulatory 
and advisory coordinating boards ha resisted taking on the administrative 
functions required of gov* ning boai Is, and they have tended to work pri- 
marily with the problems of higher education as traditionally defined rather 
than with all issues of education beyond the high school, including those in- 
volving private proprietary (for profit) schools and public adult schools. 

According to a 1985 study by Lyman Glenny, states with single statewide 
governing Loards tend to fall below the median in per capita income and 
number of institutions, and in general seem to have stronger legislative 
than gubernatorial influence in their political process. Regulatory coordi- 
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nating boards are most often found in large states with above average in- 
come, with complex and diverse systems of higher education, and with a tra- 
dition of strong governor leadership. 

Nonetheless, the division of coordinating agencies into the broad categories 
of governing board and coordinating board tends to obscure what is in fact a 
continuum of authority extending from th consolidated governing board at 
the most powerful extreme through various forms of coordinating boards to 
advisory planning agencies at the other extreme, as illustrated in Display 12 
below. Moreover, these two categories, while reasonably clear, may not in 
many cases denote significant differences among agencies if then role is 
judged not by their assigned authority but rather by their ability to influ- 



Displayl2 Governing, Coordinating, or Planning Authority of State Boards of Higher Education, 1986 
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eice legislation or policies of institutions. The assigned powers and func- 
tions of an agency are obviously an important ingredient in determining an 
agency's ability to get things done, but most observers of these agencies 
would agree that their ultimate power is the result of the leadership they 
display on important issues and the quality of their staff work. As the Cali- 
fornia Legislature's Joint Committee on the Master Plan observed in 1973, 
whatever the powers of an agency, it must enjoy the confidence of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of government as well as that of the segments 
and the institutions. 



Coordination in California Under the Postsecondary Commission 

Antecedents of the California Postsecondary Education Commission 

As Chapter Two indicated, the history of coordination in California prior to 
1960 was one of voluntary coordination between the two governing boards 
for higher education - the Regents of the University of California and the 
State Board of Education, which governed the state colleges and oversaw the 
junior colleges. But with the Master Plan, California joined the nationwide 
movement towards statutory coordination by creating its first coordinating 
agency - the Coordinating council for Higher Education. 

The Coordinating Council functioned with various levels of success for a dec- 
ade, but when the Legislature's Joint Committee on the Master Flan finish- 
ed its lengthy review of the Master Flan in late 1973, it concluded that al- 
though the structure and governance of California's multi-segmental system 
was in general adequate, its principal deficiencies - insufficient coordina- 
tion and planning « could be traced to various problems of the Council. "Co- 
ordination is the critical element in a multisystem organization of postsec- 
ondary education," it declared. "California needs an independent agency 
capable of articulating statewide needs and providing advice to the segments 
and elected public policy makers" (1973, p. 13). 

The Joint Committee had developed a long list of objections to the Council, 
as noted in Chapter Twr* - ranging from the dominance of the Governor, who 
appointed all its public members, to the influence of the segments, which 
were usually represented by their chief executive officers. While rejecting 
che notion of a superboard - a board above the existing governing boards - 
the Committee recommended abolition of the Council and the creation of a 
new agency with (1) a majority of public representatives appointed by the 
Legislature and the Governor, (2) a broader scope to include all postsecond- 
ary education, (3) semi-governing powers in such areas as approving all 
changes in admission policy of public institutions, administering some pro- 
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grams, and collecting comparable data from the segments, and (4) a mandate 
for an active role in continuous planning that took into account the state's 
projected educational needs as well as its present institutional resources. It 
also recommended constitutional stP f, is for the new agency the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 

The Legislature rejected the Joint Committee's proposal for giving the new 
Commission constitutional status, and it retained the essentially advisory 
role of the Coordinating Council, but it agreed with the Joint Committee 
about the Commission's basic structure and function. It established plan- 
ning as the Commission's prime responsibility and directed it to provide ad- 
vice on segmental budgets, review and comment on proposed programs, act 
as a clearinghouse for data, advise on the need for and location of new public 
institutions and campustJ, review all proposals to change eligibility require- 
ments, and pursue a variety of other activities. It also designated the Com- 
mission as California's federal "1202 Commission" to administer certain 
federal programs and receive federal planning funds, (Appendix C repro- 
duces the enabling legislation that created the Commission.) 

Organization of the Commission 

As noted on page 21 in Chapter One, the Commission consists of 15 mem- 
bers, nine of whom represent the general public and the other six represent 
the six major segments of California education (the California State Univer- 
sity, the University of California, the California Community Colleges, the 
independent colleges and universities, the State Board of Education, and the 
private postsecondary educational institutions). The day-to-day work of the 
Commission is carried out by its staff located in Sacramento and headed by 
its executive director, an appointee of the Commission. Other members of 
the staff are appointed by the executive director. At present, the Commis- 
sion has 53 staff positions, of which 24 are professional (executive, adminis- 
trative, research, and liaison), 12 are technical (support services including 
computer and library services), and 17 are secretirial-clericai. Its liaison 
staff deal on a daily basis with legislative and executive staff and officials 
and media representatives. Its research staff prepare the reports approved 
and published by the Commission, of which some 40 to 50 are published an- 
nually, and carry on various continuing activities such as the Commission's 
extensive review of proposed programs. 

Dispiay 13 on the next page sets forth the Commission's budget for the three 
most recent budget years. Personal services includes staff salaries and bene- 
fits. Operating expenses include such categories as general expenses, travel, 
printing, facilities operations, and funds for computer time. 
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DISPLAY 13 Budget of the California Postsecondary Education Commission by Object, 
Fiscal Years 1985*86 Through 1987-88 (Dollars In Thousands) 



Qbiect 


Budget 

Act 
1985-86 


Budget 

Act 
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Governor's 
1987-88 


Personal Services 


$2,381 


$2,558 
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Operating Expenses and Equipment 


$1,015 


%\ 649 • 


$1,139* 


Total Expenditures 




$4,207 


$?,761 


Reimbursements 


-131 


-210 


-373 


Special Adjustment 






-36 


Adjusted Total Expenditures 


$3,265 


$3,997 ' 


$3,352 a 



a Appropriations for special studies account for these v ear-to-year differences. 
Source: Goutrnor's Budget, 19874988, pp. S 62 and E 63. 



Role of the Commission 

Since the Commission's creation in 1974, its role has evolved slowly, with 
the relative importance of assigned functions varying from time to time as 
conditions have changed within the st^te. It has had little choice but to 
change priorities as federal funding for various programs has declined (for 
example, federal funding is no longer available for planning by 1202 Com- 
missions), and as it moved to deal with the post-Proposition 13 environment 
in California. Throughout this turbulent period, however, the Commission 
has established a credible voice as an independent authority. It has been 
sympathetic to the purposes of higher education, of course, but at the same 
time it has functioned as a constructive critic of policies and priorities, in 
which role it has rendered valuable advice to decision makers in Sacramen- 
to, 

Four closely related functions or services are the prime avenues through 
which the Commission discharges its responsibilities: (1) coordinating activ- 
ities among the segments, (2) evaluating state-funded programs, (3) plan- 
ning, and (4) acting as an information clearinghouse. In dealing with indi- 
vidual issues, the Commission may act in several or all of these functional 
roles. Ultimately, all of its activities are directed toward advising the Gov- 
ernor, the Legislature, and the segments about future policy and practice. 
The most tangible form of this advice is to be found in its formal recommen- 
dations from the many studies it undertakes, but the Commission provides 
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advice in a variety of ways, and many c e its most widely used reports do not 
contain recommendations. For example, its executive director and staff tes- 
tify before to legislative committees, speak in other A orums on budget and 
program priorities, interact with college anr 1 university officials in advisory 
committees, and through relations with the media, bring its views to a wide 
audience throughout California. 

Among its coordinating activities, the Commission has led numerous efforts 
that have ranged from facilitating the acceptance of a mutually agreeable 
policy for adjusting student fees (described in some detail below) to develop- 
ing a plan for transfer centers in the community colleges. As an evaluator, 
the Commispion reviews programs and activities across the range of postsec- 
ondary education, from equal educational opportunity programs for students 
in public institutions to proposals for the humane care of laboratory animals 
at the University of California. As a planning agency, it identifies unmet 
needs and future demands for postsecondary education and suggests priori- 
ties and ways of coping with them - in recent years more through special re- 
ports on particular issues rather than through annual or five-year master 
planning updates. In its role of information clearinghouse, it has establish- 
ed and maintained a consistent, comprehensive, and widely accepted data 
base for all California higher education that now encompasses postsecond- 
ary enrollments, degrees conferred, and personnel characteristics, among 
othei ^xeas of information, and that is an indispensable resource for postsec- 
ondary coordination, planning, and evaluation. 



Examples of Commission Activities 

Three Commission projects illustrate its several roles -- (1) its coordination 
of a fee policy for public colleges and universities in the state. (2) its program 
review efforts, and (3) its long-range planning activities. 

Development of California's Fee Policy: The development of a fee policy for 
California public higher education during the early 1980s is an excellent 
illustration of the Commission's ability to identify and raise significant is- 
sues to the level of policy discussion, and after suggesting possible solutions 
and priorities, to facilitate the delineation of an approach acceptable to the 
interests involved. In a number of studies reviewing the escalation of fees 
charged to students in the University of California and the Cal : foraia State 
University (notably in 1982 and 1983), by 1984 the Commission ..ad laid the 
policy analysis foundation for a fuil-fledged discussion of the need for a state 
policy governing fees. Student groups and many legislators, thought the 
scale of those fee increases suggested the need for gaidance to tht segmental 
governing boards that only an overarching state policy could provide. The 
results of these studies were brought to the attention of the Legislature and 
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the Governor by the Commission in its capacity as budget advisor. At a time 
when the problem was being acknowledged by all concerned, the Commis- 
sion was in a unique position through its extensive consultative network - 
including its various advisory committees, the Statutory Advisory Commit- 
tee (comprised of senior staff of the segments), the Student Advisory Com- 
mittee, and in its daily interaction with individual legislators and legisla- 
tive committees - to define the dimensions of the problem and to provide its 
good offices to lead a collective effort to reach a solution. 

As a consequence of these efforts and those of student groups to bring the sit- 
uation to the attention of the public generally, in July 1984 the Legislature 
directed the Commission to convene a committee to advise on the necessary 
elements of a long-term student fee policy, which, the Legislature declared, 
it intended to adopt. The director of the Commission chaired this fee policy 
committee, thus signaling the importance of the issue to the segments, who 
in turn appointed senior administrators to serve on it. The committee's 
membership was extremely diverse and included administrators and stu- 
dents from the University of California, the California State University, and 
Hastings College of the Law (a public institution loosely affiliated with the 
University), staff representative of the policy and budget committees of the 
two houses af the Legislature, and representatives of the State Department 
of Finance and the Governor's Office. Because of the intense interest in the 
issues, some 34 persons participated at one point or another in the commit- 
tee's meetings. 

Work proceeded on the fee policy over a four-month period. Early in the 
process, the committee agreed on the principles that should underpin the 
policy. Fundamental to the work of the group was the collective decision 
that an explicit state policy should replace the existing implicit policy, which 
had essentially left up to the governing boards ths setting of the annual fees 
charged students. It became clear that the committee believed the rapid fee 
increases made in response to the state's fiscal crisis of 1981-82 required the 
state to assume the responsibility to provide a stable environment for seg- 
mental planning. The committee also considered as desirable separating to 
the greatest extent possible the use and level of student charges from the 
state's annual budget review process. 

The first accomplishment of the committee was its endorsement of a set of 
principles that should be embraced by the new policy and that may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

• Students should pay some portion of the cost of th ir education, but the 
state should bear the primary cost. 

• Decreases in mandatory, statewide fees should be gradual, modest, pre- 
dictable, and equitable among students in each of the segments. 
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• Undergraduate and post-baccalaureate students should pay the same fees. 

• Expenditures of revenues from fees should he in accord with segmental 
policies, but should not be used to offset costs related to instruction. 

• Methodology to determine the fee levels should index to a three-year mov- 
ing average of changes in state support per full-time equivalent. 

• Increases in any event should not exceed 10 percent of the fee for the prior 
year. 

• In the event of unusual state fiscal circumstances (e.g., substantial imbal- 
ance of state revenues and expenditures), fees could be increased up to 10 
percent in one year. 

The Commission hired a consultant to interview interested parties and pre- 
pare a draft paper on the elements of the new policy, while Commission staff 
prepared a paper setting forth ten alternative fee methodologies and com- 
paring their results had they been in effect over the previous decade, to ac- 
tual fees in each of the segments )ver that same period. In the course of sev- 
eral meetings between October and December 1984, the committee examin- 
ed and discarded various alternatives and refined the policy elements until 
the policy could be endorsed by consensus of the representatives. In Decem- 
ber, the Commission published and distributed the committee's report, Prin- 
ciples for Long-Term Student Fee Policy (Fee Policy Committee, 1984). 

It is difficult to imagine another organization as ideally situated to perform 
the sensitive task: of bringMg the segments, the students, and state agencies 
and policy makers together on this issue. No other agency had explored the 
relevant policy issues from an intersegmental perspective. Because of the 
prior work conducted by the Commission staff, the Commission was able to 
combine an objective point of view with an authoritative research recDrd. 
The principles articulated by the committee were enacted into state law in 
Senate Bill 195 (1984), and the Regents of the University and the Trustees of 
the State University acted to implement their portions of the policy. The 
provisions of this policy were responsible in large measure for the compro- 
mise between the segments and the Governor in early 1987 that reduced the 
level of the mid-year cut to segmental budgets and relieved pressures on 
them to increase student charges without the ten-month notification period 
required by the policy. 

Program Review: An important activity carried on by the Commission since 
its earliest days is its role in the review of proposed new programs and its 
somewhat less defined activities in connection with the review of existing 
programs. A program, as defined by the Commission, is a "series of courses 
arranged in a sequence leading to a degree or a certificate." The central of- 
fices of the public segments submit proposals for new programs in a mutual- 
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ly agreed upon form that includes a description of the program, its relation- 
ship to other campus programs, the resources needed to implement it, its re- 
lationship to similar programs in other institutions, and information relat- 
ing to need and demand. The Commission staff responds within 60 days of 
receipt of *he proposal and may ccmment favorably, unfavorably, or raise a 
number of questions. An exchange between the respective staffs then en- 
sues, and differences are then frequently resolved by the receipt of addition- 
al, clarifying information, or modifications in the proposal. If a segment dis- 
agrees with the final recommendation of the Commission staff, it may ap- 
peal to the Commission. The Commission then reports annually to the Leg- 
islature on these program review actions. 

In addition to the program proposals, each segment provides Commission 
staff with quarterly reports of program developments such as changes in the 
names of programs, final approval of programs by the governing board, and 
an annual update of a five-year projection of proposed programs reflecting 
current campus think] ag on the subject. This report is used by the Commis- 
sion staff to screen projected programs and reduce the number of individual 
programs subject to detailed review. In effect, a program that has appeared 
in the five-year projection for at least two year? and hss not been the subject 
of questions raised by Commission staff is not subject to detailed review. 

Display 14 on the next page shows by segment the number of proposals re- 
ceived by the Commission staff annually since it started its program review 
activities in 1976-77. The steady decline in the number of proposals appears 
to reflect budgetary constraints, particularly in the community colleges, the 
maturing of many campuses in the segments, the increasing efficiency of 
segmental review processes, and the staffs judicious screening of projected 
programs. 

Long-Range Planning: The legislation creating the Commission assigned it 
a substantial planning role, including preparation of a five-year plan and 
annual updates of that plan. One of the Commission's first projects was thus 
the publication of a five-year plan for the years 1976-81. It updated the plan 
in 1977 and 1978 and issued a second five-year plan in 1981, but while it has 
continued its commitment to planning as a central focus of its activities, 
since 1981 it has done so through extensive studies of specific issues - such 
as student charges, student financial aid, and access - rather than through 
separate planning documents. During this period, the Commission's role in 
buHoet review has expanded, and specific legislative requests for studies 
have mounted impressively, allowing the Commission to direct planning ini- 
tiatives on a number of fronts. (For a discussion of this history, see pp. 29-3 1 
of the Commission's Background Papers to a Prospectus for California Post- 
secondary Education, March 1985.) 
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DISPLAY 14 Number of Proposals for New Programs Received by the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission from Each Public Segment 
Since 1976-77 
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45 
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22 


25 


51 


1985-86 
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43 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, June 1987a, p. 1. 



A new initiative Tor the Commission in the area of long-range planning has 
been suggested by its staff, following a recommendation by the recent Com- 
mission for the Review of the Master Plan that the Postsecondary Education 
Commission coordinate state-level long-range planning in cooperation with 
the segments and: 

• develop a common definition of long-range planning; 

• prepare a common set of assumptions on which such planning should be 
based; 

• review the planning of the segments to assure that these efforts are based 
on the common set of assumptions; and 

• prepare annually detailed 20-year projections of postsecondary education 
enrollments in the public and private sectors at all levels of instruction. 

This recommendation of the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan 
assumed that all segments would continue to develop their own long-range 
plans for programs and facilities but in doing so should use common enroll- 
ment estimates and assumptions to permit the Postsecondary Education 
Commission to relate their plans to the overall needs of the state- 
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In suggesting a revitalized long-range planning role for the Postsecondary 
Education Commission, its staff noted that at least three factors suggest the 
need to develop this capacity. 

• The growing population characterized by different growth rates among 
different age and ethnic groups and different regions of the state. 

• Pressure to build new postsecondary educational facilities, juxtaposed 
with a need to maximize efficient use of resources by accommodating en- 
rollment growth in the private sector. 

• The likely implementation of a comprehensive longitudinal s ident data 
base that should provide researchers with mpirical information about 
educational and other factors that influence success and failure, As more 
becomes known about these factors they should be included in long-range 
demographic projections to highlight the educational policy issues. 

As the staff noted, such a process should be issue-oriented and would not be 
intended to guide specific operational decisions. Several elements crucial to 
the Commission's capacity to assert a leadership role will include: 

• An enrollment planning capacity built upon existing work done by the 
segments and the State Department of Finance the department respon- 
sible for enrollment projections. 

• Development of a statewide plan for accommodating educational demand 
— a plan that would take into account institutional capacities in public and 
private postsecondary education. 

• Analysis of enrollment demand and establishment of a modeling capacity 
based on differing assumptions about population growth and characteris- 
tics. 

• Faculty flow and renewal planning - or e of the most important planning 
and management challenges facing California, since the next decade will 
see major changes in the makeup of institutional faculties and present the 
state with opportunities to assist affirmative action and contemplate new 
policies in the faculty area. 

The staff has suggested that the first step should be to evaluate and clarify 
the Commission's *ole in long-range planning. As part of this review, the 
Commission's past ^nd present planning efforts should be evaluated care- 
fully to determine their relevance to the Commission's needs. A technical 
committee of segmental representatives and experts from other state depart- 
ments will assist the Commission staff in this initial phase, and the Commis- 
sion's Statutory Advisory Committee will serve as the policy advisory com- 
mittee for the effort. At the conclusion of this exploratory stage in March 
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1988, the Commission will be asked to take action in defining its long-range 
planning role for the future. 



Current Priorities of the Commission 

In the Commission's 1987-88 workplan, the staff has proposed 46 activities 
grouped under the following six broad categories or themes that reflect the 
Commission's current areas of concern and interest: 

• Long-range planning to meet California's educational needs; 

• Linking educational institutions more effectively; 

. Ensuring equal educational opportunity in postsecondary education; 

• Incentive funding, assessment, and outcome measures: the state's role; 

• Financing postsecondary education; and 

• Developing effective statewide programs. 

While the 46 projects listed in the workplan do not represent the totality of 
the Commission's planned undertakings for 1987-88, they will account for 
nearly all of its reports to be produced in the next year to 18 months. Many 
other activities are ongoing, such as liaison with o f her state agencies, mon- 
itoring the activities of the governing boards of the segments, providing li- 
aicon vith the Legislature, the Governor's office, and the Sacramento-based 
staffs cf the segments, and participating in visits to unaccredited institu- 
tions that are approved or authorized by the State Department of Education 
to grant degrees. These activities are essential to the effective functioning of 
the Commission because they solidify ties with educational and political 
leader* and convey most effectively the Commission's advice and recommen- 
dations. 

Of the 46 items in the Commission workplan, only six are clearly identi- 
fiable as its own initiatives. One other was suggested by its Statutory Advi- 
sory Committee and endorsed by the Commission staff. Of the remainder, 25 
are necessary to satisfy statutory requirements; 11 are called for in budget 
language; and one is required by federal law. This distribution is fairly 
typical of recent work required of the Commission and illustrates how the 
number of annual initiatives the Commission can launch is limited by re- 
sources and the very large number of legislative requests. 
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Intersegmental Coordination Through 
the California Education Round Table 



In May 1980, David Saxon, then president of the University of California, 
invited his colleagues in the other segments to join him in forming a "Cali- 
fornia Round Table on Educational Opportunity" dedicated to improving the 
quality of education at all levels. He viewed the Round Table as a "volunteer 
public inierest coalition" whose members would include t 1 r. chief executive 
officers of California's three public segmental of higher education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the chsir of the Association of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universities, and the executive director of 
the Postseconda*7 Education Commission. 

In M;ircb 1981, the members of the Round Table issued a "Statement of Pur- 
pose and Initial Agenda" in which they listed as its goals (1) increasing the 
percentage of students who graduate from high school; (2) improving ne 
academic skills of high school graduates; (3) strengthening the teachi. , 6 pro- 
fession; (4) improving the coordination and effectiveness of postsecondary 
outreach prog amc; *nd (5) strengthening the community college transfer 
function. As it ev 4ved, the Round Table focused particulaily on Urina- 
tive action" activities in order to increase the participation by underrepre- 
sented minority students in higher education. 

Because the Round Table's agenda concentrated on issues of minorit- "ccess, 
it possessed an urgency that provided its own momentum. Proje;^ focucid 
on areas in which the segments could collaborate, such as teacher prepara- 
tion and distribution of a booklet to 300,000 eighth graders to motivate them 
to begin planning for college. Perhaps most important was its support of in- 
tersegmental faculty collaboration, particularly effort' design statements 
about levels of competency required of graduating \ "gh school students in a 
range of disciplines. These were intended to have a far-reaching impact on 
the design of '•"blic school curricula and on instruments to measure student 
progress in the curriculum. 

Thus, the Round Table p. nved very effective as a forum for exchanging views 
among the leaders of California postsecondary education and in facilitating 
selected intersegmental projects. The number of projects, "s well as the scale 
of segmental involvement and financial support, incren, c dramatically in 
the int. /veninjj years. The focus generally remained on increasing access 
for underrtif *esented minorities, with many of the programs occurring in 
public school setting. 
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New Directions for the Round Table 

In 1986, the Round Table began exploring new directions and emphases. To 
reflect a broader concern with Issues relating to educational policy, it 
changed its name to the "California Education Round Table/' In the context 
of the 1985-B8 review of the Master Plan, this redefinitior of its goals and 
structure seemed especially appropriate. Intersegmental cooperation had 
taken on increased importance in the state, due in part to increased interest 
in programs that cut across segmental lines. The new emphasis related as 
well to a perceived state need for cooperation that had emerged in legislative 
budget hearings as well as during the review process by the Commission for 
the Review of the Master Plan. It is illustrated by the number of interseg- 
mental prog/ams aimed at increasing educational equity and that are listed 
in Di3play 15 on the next page along \*ith segmental programs. Given its 
record and interest in exploring new assignments, the Round Table was rec- 
ognized by that Commission as a logical choice to take on additional coordi- 
nation tasks. In the Coir mission's view, the need to provide administrative 
coordination of interse * lental programs represented a critical area that 
was not adequately managed by the state. Identifying this area as the 
"missing link" in the state's coordination apparatus, the Commission noted 
that policy and evaluation linkage were provided by the Govc^aor, Legisla- 
ture, and the Posw ^condary Education Commission (CPEC), respectively, but 
it observed (July 1987, p. 7): 

What is missing v the operational linkage. CPEC cannot provide this 
linkage as long a primary function is to advise the Governor and 
the Legislature as to the functioning of the segments. To do so effective- 
ly, u must evaluate institutions and programs objectively, something it 
could not do with respect to programs it administers. 

The solution recommended ga\e the Commission's imprimatur to the ex- 
panded program of activities then being planned by the Round Table. In 
particular, the Round Table had called together a vaiietj of concerned fac- 
ulty and staff to create under its a^gis a new entity - the Intersegmental Co- 
ordinating Council (ICC) that would be responsible for coordinating inter- 
segmental programs. The Intersegmental Coordinating Council began life 
in July 1987. In describing the Council's responsibilities the Round Table 
clarified its own role: 

The Round Table is the pn.icipal entity u: der which intersegmental 
programs and activities arr fostered, ^rcmoted, and coordinated. The 
ICC is advisory to the Round Table, which has the responsibility for as- 
sessing and evaluating the effectiveness of the Council and programs 
coordinated by it. The Round Table sets the agenda for addressing the 
intersegmental issues, determines priorities and identifies necessary 
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DISPLAY IS Equity Program Funding, 1986-87 

Program Nime State General Fund Student Fees Total Funds 

Preparatory Efforts 

Intersegmental: 

California Academic Partnership $ 1,500,000 $ 1,500,000 

MESA 1,803,000 1,803,000* 
Segmental: 

Academic Enrichment, UC 200,000 200,000 
College Admissions Test Preparation Pilot 

Project* State Department of Education 300,000 300,^00 

College Readiness Program, CSU 480,000 480,000 
Demonstration Programs in Reading and 

Mathematics, State Department 4,367,000 4,367,000 

Early Outreach, UC 2,685,750 $ 895,250 3,581,000 
Retention of New Teachers in Inner City 

Schools, State Department of Education 400.000 400.000 

Admissions Outreach Efforts 
Intersegmental; 

Transfer Center Pilot Program 3,373,000 3,373,090 

Cal-SOAP 497,000 497,000b 
Segmental: 

Immediate Outreach, UC 49,750 183,250 733,000 

Core Student Affirmative Action, CSU 3.256,000 3.256.000 

Retention Efforts 
Segmental: 

Intensive Learning Experience, CSU 2,737,000 2,737,000 
Student Affirmative Action Support 

Services, UC 1,7J1,250 583,750 2,335,000 

Summer Bridge CSU 3.08L000 3.080.000 

Discipline-Based Efforts 
Intersegmental: 

Minority Engiueering Program c c 
Segmental: 
Financial Aid Information Management 

System, CSU 58,420 68,420 

Faculty Mentoring Pilot Program. CSU 500,000 500,000 

Comprehensive Services 

Educational Opportunity Program,!^ 4,201,000 4,201,000* 

Educational Opportunity Program,CSU 11,723,225 11,723,225* 
Extended Opportunity Programs and 

Services,CCC 19.119.000 ____ 19.11 9.000 * 

Totals $58,390,395 $5,863,250 $64,253,645 

a. Corporate gifts are not included in these totals. 

b. Institutional matching funds are not included in these tote s. 

c. Minority Engineering Program funding is included as part of the MESA allocation. 

d. Financial assistance grants for .donta are not included. 

Source: California Postsecondary Educate " Commission. 
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resources. In doing so, it takes into consideration recommendations of 
the ICC regarding agenda issues and priorities. It is the responsibility 
of the Round Table, at least on an annual bfxsis, to review the status of 
intersegmental relations and respond to mej jt recommendations of the 
ICC regarding programs and activities to strengthen these relations. 

The Intersegmental Coordinating Council is responsible for ensuring that 
the Round Table's mandate for more effective intersegmental relations is 
carried out and for seeing that intersegmental problems are resdved in a 
timely manner. The Council is the primary agency for facilitating, moni- 
toring, and evaluating cooperation and collaboration between and among 
secondary and postsecondary segments. It serves as an administrative, coor- 
dinating, and recommending body, identifying problems tiiat need to be ad- 
dressed, receiving issues raised by outside sources, assigning unresolved 
matters to existing bodies for resolution, or forming ad hoc groups if there is 
no existing body to handle a particular need. 

Comprised primarily of faculty leaders, students and policy-level staff from 
the segments, the Council sees one of its most important responsibilities as 
deciding which issues should be addressed intersegmental^ . To be consider- 
ed intersegmental and subject to coordination by the Council, an activity or 
program must (I) involve at least two segments, (2) be statewide in scope or 
involve a large region, and (3) be characterized by true sharing of responsi- 
bility. Once identified, information and coordination of these programs is fa- 
cilitated through a series of "cluster committees." These clusters are group- 
ings of intersegmental activities and programs having a common subject 
area or category of educational function. To begin with ; the Round Table 
identified fcur major clusters of these topics, as follows: 

1. Transfer and Articulation: The attention of this cluster is on improving 
the transfer function, with emphasis on the articulation of transfer credit 
earned in California community colleges. The dominant interest of the 
group is course articulation, but reduction of artificial barriers to trans- 
fer is another important concern. 

2. Curriculum and Assessment: Th* focus of this cluster is on articulation 
issues related to curriculum, the measurement of education achievement, 
and the interface of public school and yostsecondaiy curriculum and as- 
sessment. Also resting with this cluscer is responsibility for addressing 
difficult intersegmental issues sucli as articulating programs of English 
as a second language. 

3. Outreach and Student Preparation: These programs and activities deal 
primarily with informational outreach and assistance in preparing stu- 
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dents in Cie public school and community college segments for college- 
level or upper-division studies. 

4, Improvement of Tej&hing: This cluster is concerned with the improve- 
ment of instruction at all levels, with particular emphasis on revitaliza- 
tion of preparation for school teachers. 

In the course of the academic year 1987-88, the four clusters will be imple- 
mented; members will be nominated; charges will be drafted; and cluster 
committees will meet with representatives of intersegmental programs to 
determine their needs and effectiveness. The primary tasks assigned to each 
cluster in this first year included inventorying existing activities and recom- 
mending actions to address problems or neglected areas. 

Coordination of the Round Table 

with the Postsecondary Education Commission 

As an emerging enterprise, this new Round Table activity introduces - for 
some - an element of uncertainty into California's coordination picture. Sev- 
eral observers have argued that the functions claimed by the Round Table 
would more appropriately be performed by the Postsecondary Education 
Commission; and some perceive the new range of activities, and the struc- 
ture of the Intersegmental Coordinating Council in particular, as an addi- 
tional level of bureaucracy. 

Both the Commission and the Round Table, however, see a clear division of 
responsibility between them. For example, William Pickens, the executive 
director of the Commission, says that "for the most part" he does not believe 
that the Round TabK3 duties will unnecessarily duplicate thof * of the Com- 
mission, although h itions that the Round Table must concern itself with 
the administration o* programs, while the Commission remains committed 
to policy development and evaluation. There is little que ; on that the ex- 
pansion of intersegmental programs requires close * *;*ntic.~ o coordination 
of these efforts and that the Commission has, as a mat^i of policy, declined 
an administrative function because of possi ni e conflicts with its role of eval- 
uation. It is expected that the Round Table wil] forward reports on its c- 
tivities periodically to the Commission and that these sports and the con- 
tinued membership of the Commission's executive director on the Round Ta- 
ble will provide open lines of communication thai will be useful in avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of effort. 
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Five Higher Education and the Economy 



THROUGHOUT the United States, higher education is the focus of atten- 
tion of public officials and business leaders because of their growing a ppreci- 
ation of the ways higher education contributes to economic development, 
competitiveness, and technology transfer. National and state officials are 
urgently searching for new ways to link business and higher education and 
to channel these cooperating forces into new activities contributing to the 
economy. A number of states are competing intensely for industries, govern- 
ment contracts and grants, foreign investment, and national research facili- 
ties. 

In this competitive environment, California i« in an unusually favorable po- 
sition. The importance of its extensive, diverse system of higher education 
has long been understood in the state, in contrast to the neglect and erratic 
support seen in many other states. Moreover, public support for its system 
has been strong and virtually continuous since World W ar II, Consequently, 
by virtue of its size and scope, its system is a major element of and contrib- 
utor to California's economy. Another consequence is that acti s directed 
toward economic development in California can build on a strou 6 4 3undation 
and be enhanced by the relati* 0 harmony among the segments of higher 
education, both public and private. An additional enhancement is a history 
of strong links between the ' arious types of institutions and the business 
community. Above all, California's unique position on the edge of the Pacific 
Basin means that California is in proximity to the fastest growing sector of 
the international economy. 



The Economic Impact of California Higher Education 

California's colleges and universities have an incalculable impact on the 
state's economy through the contributions of their research and teaching to 
the expansion of business and industry and the increased employment skills, 
productivity, and earning power of their graduates. Apart from these indi- 
rect benefits, however, they have direct economic benefits for the state, sim- 
ply as organizations or institutions, that at last report came to over $28 bil- 
lion annually - an amount equal to 8 percent of California's total gross 
product. 



• Based on 1981-82 data - the most recent available they added $3.8 bil- 
lion to the state's economy merely through their institutional expendi- 
tures^ supplies, equipment, and utilities. 

• Their faculty and staff expended an additional $4.0 billion in payments for 
goods and services. 

• Students from other states and foreign countries paid millions of dollars in 
tuition and fees, and spent millions more for living expenses -- contribut- 
ing to total student expenditures of $3.8 billion. 

• Visitors to California spent an estimated $82 million as tourists, audi- 
ences, and spectators on college and university campuses. 

• Even more important economically, from all of these activities, Califor- 
nia's colleges and uiversities generated at least $17.3 billion more in spin- 
el expenditures in their communities and generated some 965,000 jobs in 
businesses and industries serving higher education. 

These conclusions stem from a 1983 study of the economic impact of higher 
education in the state undertaken by the three public segments aad the in- 
dependent segment as represented by the Association of Independent Cali- 
fornia Colleges and Universities. The study used che concept of the "expen- 
diture multiplier" first employed for higher education in a highly influential 
study by Caffrey and Issacs published in 1971 by the American Council on 
Education and based on the widely accepted potion of economic exchange 
that when money is spent some portion remains in the community to be 
spent and respent in a ripple effect. The larger or more self-contained : He 
area, more of the original expenditure is retained and the multiplier 3 
larger (California Postsecondary Education Commission, January 1 984). 

Proceeding on the analytical basis provided by the Caffrey-Isaacs method- 
ology, the four segments endorsed three other basic assumptions: 

• Their analysis should be conservative in estimating the segments econom- 
ic impact, rather than overestimating impact. 

• Their analysis should apply to 1981-82 data, assuring a comprehensive 
array of data. 

• Certain economic factors would be assumed to have neutral or canceling 
effects. Probably the roost important of these involved real estate taxes 
foregone by the community where a campus or institution is located. 
These lost taxes were offset by higher real estate values for and adjacent 
to the campus and by ether factors. 

Based on these assumptions, the segments arrived at fiese conclusions: 
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University of California 



The University of California estimated its direct economic impact as $8.6 
billion, based on only two categories of expenditures - purchases of goods 
and services and expenditures by University employees (Displav 16, page 
78) . The University calculated that its students spent an additional $ 7 35 
million, but it did not include these expenditures in its total because it as- 
sumed that they would have spent at the same level had they not been stu- 
dents. An estimated 308,000 jobs were created within the state as a direct 
result of University expenditures. 

The University noted that only 30 percent c J its budget was derived from 
state sources ($1.2 billion of $4.1 in 1981-82, excluding from that total $1.2 
billion for the University's administering the federal energy laboratories at 
Livermore and Los Alamos). Thus the non-state portion amounted to $2.8 
billion from federal sources, private grants and contracts, student fees, and 
fees from University services (health care, for example), which was approxi- 
mately two-and-one- third times tlie amount provided by the state. 

The California State University 

Thfc State University concluded that its direct expenditures and those of its 
staff, students, and visitors amounted to $2.1 billion in 1981-82, generating 
business activity of $2.9 billion for a direct impact in excess of $5.0 billion. 
Staff of the State University believed that an additional 191,629 jobs were 
created in 1981-82 throughout the state as a result of this broad range of ac- 
tivities and related expenditures. 

State and local receipts derived from the direct and indirect activities of the 
State University were estimated to be $631,059,000. These receipts in- 
cluded real estate taxes paid by members of the State University communi- 
ty, other local revenues, revenues from student fees and charges, and the 
like. Not included were taxes paid as a result of the more than 190,000 jobs 
created by State University expenditures. These taxes might have added an 
additional billion dollars to the overall impact, according to the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 

California Community Colleges 

Based on 1981-82 data, the direct expenditures of the California Community 
Colleges were $2.8 billion. Added impact from the multiplier was estimated 
at $4. \5 billion for a total impact of $6.9 billion. Total spending by faculty 
and staff were estimated to be in excess of $2.7 billion. Staff in the Chancel- 
lor's Office concluded that community co^ge operations led to the creation 
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DISPTAY 16 Economic Impact of California College and University Expenditures, 1981-82 
§9W Expenditure Direct Expenditure Added Impact of Multiplier Total Economic Impact 

Univere'i.y of California 

Institution $ 1,970,000,000 $ 3,506,600.000 $ 5,476,600,000 

Employees 1.140.000.000 2.029.200.000 3.169.200.000 

Tofcal $ 3,110,000,000 $ 5,535,800,000 $ 8,645,800,000 



The Califorria State ' 

Institution 

Faculty and Staff 

Students 

Visitors 

Total 



i v *r!icy 

$ 313,040,618 
581,597,858 
1,237,322,626 
28.000.000 
$ 2,1.59,961,102 



$ 428,865,647 
796,789,065 
1,605,131,997 
38.360.0Q0 
$ 2,959,146,709 



$ 741,906,260 
1,378,386,923 
2,932,454,623 
66.360.000 

$ 5,119,107,811 



California Community Colleges 

Institutions $ 318,511,081 $ 447,766,621 $ 796,277,702 

Faculty and itaff 1,401,662,096 2,102,493,144 3,504,155,240 

Students 1.043.394.660 1.565.09l.''90 2.608.486.650 

Total $ 2,763,567,837 $ 4,145,351,755 $ 6,908,919,592 



Accredited Independent Colleges and Universities 

institutions (less payroll) $ 1,367,700,000 $ 2,051,550,000 $ 3,419,250,000 

Faculty and Staff 879,700,000 1,319,550,000 2,199,250,000 

Stud ents 709,700,000 1,184,550,000 1,974,250,000 

Visitors 54.700.000 82.050.000 136.750.000 

Total $3,091,800,000 $ 4,637,700,000 $ 7,729,500,000 



Tot *l $ 11,125,328,939 $17,277,998,464 ^8,403,327,403 

Sourca: California Postsecondary Education Commission, January 1984 
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of 193,000 jobs and that at least 121,000 of these were outside the system 
it^ If. At that time, the system included 42 million square feet of space and 
60,000 rooms in 3,500 structures on the far-flung campuses. Replacement 
value of these facilities was estimated at $5 billion. Total budget for the sys- 
tem from all sources was $1.8 billion. 

Accredited Independent Colleges and Universities 

For the member institutions of the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities - 60 accredited colleges and universities in 1981- 
82 total expenditures v/ere $2.2 billion, of which only 2.6 percent ($58 mil- 
lion) cane from the State of California in the form of student aid. Total eco- 
nomic impact from direct expenditures was estimated to be $7.7 billion. The 
association estimated that as a group the 60 institutions constituted Califor- 
nia's twentieth largest private industry based on gross expenditures. In 
terms of numbers of employees, these independent institutions combined 
were exceeded only by the Bank of America, Pacific Telephone, and Lock- 
heed. 

The three major research institutions of the association calculated their ex- 
penditures in case studies: 

• California Institute of Technology ( n Caltech") attracted $435 million in 
out-of-state support, most of it from the federal government. It estimated 
total expenditures attributable to its employees, students and visitors at 
over $496 million in 1981-82. 

• Stanford reported employing 10,000 persons, including 1,200 facu ] ty, with 
a budget of $407 million ($143 million devoted to Stanford Hospital). In- 
cluding faculty income from research and consulting, and student and vis- 
itor expenditures, its total u>ect economic impact exceeded $1.6 billion. 

• The largest institution in the association - the University of Southern 
California - reported an instructional budget of $348.8 million for 1981- 
82. This included $71.4 million in federal funds and $91.3 million in tui- 
tion, fees and other expenses from out of-state and foreign students. It es- 
timated its total expenditures at $506.6 million, including faculty outside 
income, student and visitor expenditures, and investments and deposits in 
financial institutions, and its total net impact at well over $1 billion. 

Despite the size of the total direct impact of the four segments, estimated to 
be $28.3 billion, the California Postseccndary Education Commission has 
stated that "in many ways, this direct impact is less important to the pros- 
perity of California than the indirect and often intangible effects. These lat- 
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ter benefits, which derive from their stimulus to individual talent, have 
enormous effects on the state's standard of living . . ." (January 1984, p. 13). 



California and the Pacific Rim 

For some time it has been clear to the leaders of California government, bus- 
iness, and higher education that the future of California is increasingly link- 
ed to the nations that ring the Pacific Ocean. Included within this very 
broad range of nations are the two economic superpowers of Japan and the 
Soviet Union, the newly industrialized countries of Taiwan, and Hong Kong, 
the ASEAN nations of Brunei, Indonesia, Mpiaysia, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, and Thailand, the nations of Central America and the west coast of 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, China - an emerging but cautious 
giant - and two very la^ge trading partners of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. 

The special relationship that California has with many of these nations and 
its favorable location on the edge of tha Pacific place California at the hub of 
trade with Pacific nations for the contiguous 48 states. Eighty percent of the 
trade now passing through the ports of California is with Pacific Rim na- 
tions, and trade with this g»"-up of countries is likely to increase rapidly. 
Twenty yeai„ ago, the Pacific Rim nations had a combined gross national 
product equal to one-third of the United States, but today their proportion 
has grown to two-thi rds. 

To expand trade with the Pacific region, California is facing strong competi- 
tion from many other states, some far removed from the Pacific Coast, and 
all of whom are bidding for trading opportunities w b Japan and other Pa- 
cific traders. (New initiatives from landlocked states are quite feasible. For 
example, in 1983, 48 percent of the exports in the Los Angeles customs re- 
gion were shipped by air, as were slightly less than 20 percent of the im- 
ports.) Considerable cooperation and effort are therefore needed by the sec- 
tors of California's economy, government, and education. Mucn, of course, 
will depend on the strength of the dollar, th'. continued flow of foreign in- 
vestment, and the degree of confidence foreign trading partners have in the 
way the Uniced States is handling its own affiirs. Nonetheless, there is 
much California can do to build on the broad base of Pacific trade the state 
now enjoys, and one way to *j thu to capitalize on the strong ties that mil- 
lions of Californians have with various nations of the Pacific. 

An example of the importance attributed to increased understanding of Cali- 
fornia's conneclion with the Pacific Rim is the recent work done by the Cali- 
fornia Economic Development Corporation -- a non-profit group directed by a 
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board appointed by the Governor and broadly representative of industry, 
agriculture, finance, education, and other areas. In an extremely informa- 
tive study of the region, California and the Pacific Rim: A Policy Agenda 
(May 1986), the Corporation noted the following: 

• California exports approximately 40 percent of its high technology prod- 
ucts and up to 80 percent of its major agricultural crops. 

• It attracts more foreign investment than any other state, much of it from 
Japan and Canada. 

• It is the location for over 90 different banks, branches, and agencies from 
Pacific Rim countries. 

• In 1983, direct foreign investment exceeded $27 billion in affiliates em- 
ploying in excess of 250,000 persons. Of that amount, nearly $15.5 billion 
was from European nations. 

• Foreign travelers, the majority from the Pacific BasLi, spend over $3.5 bil- 
lion in California annually. 

• One California job out of ten depends on trade. 

• Total trade passing through California ports amounts to about $94 billion 
annually. 

• California's Pacific Rim trade in 1985 amounted to approximately $81 bil- 
lion, with the state importing about twice as much as it exported. 

• Total state trade has risen from $2,6 billion in 1960 to $94 billion in 1985. 
In recent years, exports have increased dramatically (an almost $24 bil- 
lion increase from 1983 to 1985), while exports have grown quite slowly. 

• Asian-Pacific immigration to California has totaled more than 700,000 
since 1950, and over 505,000 since 1970. Over 35 percent of Asian-Ameri- 
cans graduate from college (double the national rate for whites) and have 
family incomes considerably above white median income. 

For the last several years, California's colleges and universitie ave been 
moving to strengthen ties with the Pacific Rim. They increasing^ view per- 
sons native to one or another of the Pacific countries as a? sets to the state 
and links to the developing region, and while their Pacific Pirn activities 
have varied from segment to segment, they have included language training 
and international educa _on (particularly in international business), cultur- 
al and other studies, education abroad programs, and research encompass- 
ing experts from many disciplines. Their programs, activities, and new ven- 
tures delude this sample: 
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University of California 

The University of California is actively engaged in both teaching and re- 
search programs relating to the Pacific Basin. In the area of language in- 
struction, all of its nine campuses offer Russian and Spanish, and six of its 
eight general campuses offer Japanese and Chinese. Some 65 graduate and 
undergraduate degrees are offered in languages, literature, and cultural and 
area studies, of which 24 pertain to Latin America. These programs enroll 
some 800 undergraduate majors and 400 graduate majors. 

A particularly impressive feature of the University's international programs 
is its 15 study centers in the Pacific Rim (Display 17). In 1984-85, 123 Uni- 
versity students spent a year studying in them. Plans; exist to open centers 
in eight additional countries and expand these enrollments to more than 450 
in 1988-89. 



DISPLAY 17 Study Centers of the University of California and the Califoma StUe 
University in Pacific-Rim Countries, 1987 




Peking University 0^2*\T J) International Christian University 
Gonsei University© ^-fjg Sophia University 

Nanjing University □ \ 0 #Wa **** University 

% National Chengchi University 
Chines* University of Hon* Kong 




Umversidad Interoamericana • 

• v □ 

National University of Mexicc 




P "niversit> of Sydney 
.Viacquarte University . 
University of New South Wales ^nivtrsity of Queensland 

^""""Xtf* D^QAustralian National University 

University of Melbourne^ V MaSSfly Universi * 

Monash University ^ Lincoln University College 

LaTrobe University 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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Among the University's organized research units studying ar eas of Pacific 
life, three focus on aspects of international or area studies research, and 13 
centers specialize in research of the region. Two large efforts deserve men- 
tion here: 

• Graduate School of International Relations and Pacific Studies, San Diego: 
This new school has as its primary purpose to bring together in new ways 
disciplinary areas which are now diffused among several departments at 
other institutions. It is the first professional school of international rela- 
tions in the system. A goal is to create a fusion among disciplines and pro- 
fessions related to training and research in the region and to bring to bear 
elements of business and management, international relations and eco- 
nomics, science, medicine, engineering, history, culture, and language. 
Training will prepare students for careers in government, business, fi- 
nance, foundations, journalism, international organizations, research and 
consulting. The school will conduct research to further understanding of 
the region, and will focus these efforts on trade, security, technology, and 
will address economic, political, social and cultural issues confronting na- 
tions of the basin. Maximum enrollment of 400 graduate and postgrad- 
uate students is planned for 1991-1992. 

• Center for Pacific Studies, Los Angeles: This new center r/ab created to 
provide a unified, multi-disciplinary and issue-oriented approach to the 
common concerns of the Pacific Rim. It will sponsor and publish research, 
organize conferences, develop curricula, and support cooperative study of 
area issues by scholars, public officials, business, community and media 
leaders. It will administer bilateral programs for student and faculty ex- 
change, joint research, and institutional development that already exist 
for China, Japan, and Singapore. 

The California State University 

In 1986, the California State University established a Pacific Rim Commis- 
sion to review ways in which it could relate more productively to the peoples, 
problems, and issues of the Pacific Basin. In January 1987, that commission 
issued its report, The Future of the Pacific Is Now, in which it concluded that 
the State university should take steps to internationalize its curriculum, 
stimulate interest in Pacific re non languages, prepare teachers to assist stu- 
dents in gaining cultural understanding of Ihe area, encourage faculty to in- 
terpret Pacific cultures and peoples to government and business, and foster 
interinsututional cooperation to expand overseas study opportunity. 

Of paramount importance to the group was the need to vastly increase famil- 
iarity with regional languages and culture, since "literacy in the language of 
another society is the initial and essential key to understanding that so- 
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ciety." Characterizing most Americans abroad as "iterate" in the host lan- 
guage, the commission went on to urge substantial, long-term efforts to solve 
the problem. It pinpointed the weakness of language programs throughout 
the system of education and called for immersion in language instruction 
from the earliest school experiences onward - that is to say, from the first 
grade on. Of the nearly 4.1 million students enrolled in grades kindergarten 
through 12 of the California public schools, only 4,392 were studying Asian 
languages. To remedy this state of affairs, the commission recommended 
thai foreign language instruction be a state requirement and that Asian lan- 
guages receive emphasis in expanded programs. Numerous other initiatives 
within the State University were identified, including the State University's 
special role in training public school te .hers in California. It urged re- 
newed efforts to recruit persons speaking Pacific languages into teacher 
training programs and to restructure such programs so that all teacher can- 
didates are thoroughly exposed to information about the region. And it pro- 
posed that the State University assist in the dissemination of information 
about the Pacific affairs to the public and state leaders. 

Within the system, the Long Beach campus appears to be unusually involved 
in exchanges and cooperative agreement with Pacific Rim countries, with 
some 11 such arrangements. Other institutions with five or more programs 
are Fresno, Pomona, and Sacramento. Year-long programs at the upper-di- 
vision and graduate level available to students at all 19 campuses of the 
system are operated by the State University's Office of International Pro- 
grams. Programs in the Pacific region are limited to Australia, Japan, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand (two sites), Peru, and the Republic of China. About 65 to 
70 State University students study annually in the Pacific area, compared to 
364 in Europe. Increases in these programs will no doubt be made in the 
coming years, but national restrictions on numbers of student r nd the ab- 
sence of necessary language preparation may well slow such progress. 
Funding is another major consideration of course, and consideration of fi- 
nancing expansion of programs in the segments will need to include discus- 
sion of student financial aid. 

California Community Colleges 

The California Community Colleges plan to focus their Pacific Rim efforts in 
three areas: 

• Iw. ng awareness in the general population of the importance of the Pa- 
cific area; 

• Attracting students - especially minority students - into specialties relat- 
ing to the Pacific, not only at the associate degree level, but also for trans- 
fer into baccalaureate majors at the State University and the University, 



since they supply roughly one-half of all State University students and 
one-fourth of all University undergraduates. 

• Supporting Pacific Rim-related economic development in local communi- 
ties and assuring appropriate components in vocational preparation. 

The colleges teach five Pacific Rim languages (Spanish, Japanese, Chinese, 
Russian, and Filipino), with Spanish accounting for 30,000 of these enroll- 
ments. Chinese, Russian, and Filipino accounted for a little less than 4,000 
enrollments among them in 1986. Some colleges are exploring possible new 
regional studies programs, such as the existing Chinese Studies program at 
San Francisco City College, which has a strong language component. 

The colleges seek to interest students in careers that relate to aspects of the 
Pacific Rim, and a number of them, such as San Francisco and Santa Bar- 
bara City Colleges, offer study abroad opportunities, either in their regular 
program or in summer session. Few of these programs are located in the 
Pacific Basin, however, and most of them tend to be of short duration, such 
as tours. Cost of study abroad is a major barrier to many if not most commu- 
nity college students. 

In the area of economic development, the colleges see the need for close part- 
nerships with government and business in order to provide the needed em- 
ployee training. Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and Massachusetts 
have had partnership for development" programs for some time, but Cali- 
fornia has come late to this concept, at least as it relates to the community 
colleges. The colleges believe they can build on their well-developed local 
advisory councils for vocational education in order to strengthen these part- 
nerships. 

Among the colleges with local partnerships with businesses are these: 

• Oxnard Community College has a World Trade Institute that is an adjunct 
of the region's world trade center. The Institute works with other local col- 
leger to provide training in the use of the WorM Trade Network - a system 
providing information on international business to local communities — 
and it offers workshops and seminars and a Certificate ir International 
Trade. 

• Vista College-International Trade Institute offers training directed to the 
needs of local small business owners and manager. It offers courses in 
various aspects of international trade, export-import issues, and related 
language instruction, and it also offers a Certificate in International 
Trade. 

« Other centers include the I'acific Ii ; TL academy at Orange Coast College 
and the World Trade Center at Coastline College. 
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While the community colleges as a system have not developed definitive 
models to guide activities in the trade and competitiveness area, it is clear 
that expanded ties and natworking with local business will be part of future 
developments. Regional efforts need to be encouraged by the state and by 
college leadership, and productive ties with local business need to be pur- 
sued to define more clearly the roles of the colleges and corporations. 

Finally, nearly 23,000 of California's community college students in 1986 
were graduates of foreign high schools in these areas of the Pacific Basin: 



Southeast Asia 7,400 

East Asia 5,033 

Latin America 4,544 

Philippines 4,327 

Commonwealth Nations 1,468 

Soviet Union 146 



Accredited Independent Colleges and Universities 

While little information is available on activities of many independent insti- 
tutions, certain well-known programs illustrate Pacific Rim activities in this 
segment: 

• For more than 25 years, the International Development Education Com- 
mittee at Stanford has conducted a program on the role of education in de- 
veloping countries. This interdisciplinary committee, with initial support 
from the Ford Foundation, has overseen a program of teaching and re- 
search that has trained more than 400 scholars who now hold influential 
positions in government and higher education. Persons trained in the pro- 
gram have come primarily from Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and Latin 
America. 

• Northrop University, once an institution limited to a narrow technology 
curriculum but now a fully accredited member of the Association of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universities, has a Master of Science de- 
gree in International Business and Taxation. According to University of- 
ficials, its aim is to provide "an opportunity for people from technical and 
non-business fields to acquire management skills in high tech industry 
and commerce." 

• The Monterey Institute of International Studies has long enjoyed a repu- 
tation as a trainer of interpreters and translators of foreign languages. 
Relatively new languages in the Institute's program are Japanese and 
Chinese. It has now begun to prepare teachers of these two languages plus 
Russian and Korean. Recently the Institute has reported a decided shift in 
enrollments toward languages of the Pacific. It offers three master's de- 
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gree programs: international management, international policy studies, 
and public administration. Students in these programs are required to 
demonstrate mastery of at least one foreign language. 

Conclusions About the Pacific Rim 

In its recent report, the California Economic Development Corporation pre- 
sents an agenda for action for California that recognizes higher education as 
one of the great strengths on which the state can build. Among the special 
roles for higher education that it recommends, it includes most notably: 

• Establishment of a center for translating foreign scientific journals and 
relevant documents to provide broad access to technological developments. 

• Implementation of state policies to expand research and development to 
improve application of technology to production, particularly applied re- 
search in agriculture and "culturally-oriented" market research to reveal 
leads to new markets for California products. 

• Increased retraining programs to assure a highly educated and trained 
work force for all projected skill levels. 

• Internationalization of the curriculum, with speciai emphasis on language 
training and international studies generally. 

In addition, the California Pcstsecondary Education Commission has noted 
that while enrollments in the initial phases of foreign language study are 
large, many languages suffer severe student attrition in the second and 
following years -- with the result that "legions of Californians have 'taken' a 
year or more of classes to leern a second language, only to stop short of 
meaningful competence and never enjoying using it" (June 1987b, p. 23), 



Economic Development and Higher Education 

From the foregoing pages, it can be seen that the importance of the Pacific 
Rim as a major component of economic activity in California has been widely 
recognized, as has the role that higher education must play in realizing its 
full potential. But the Pacific Rim is simply one area in which the state faces 
increased economic competition from other states. California's colleges and 
universities, together with its business community and state government, 
must face the challenge of forging new links that will permit higher educa- 
tion to contribute more effectively to the state's overall economic competi- 
tiveness. 
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The American Association of Stat* Colleges and Universities observes that 
"higher education institutions in the United States constitute the single 
most significant resource that can influence economic development. They 
provide education ard training that expand human capital. They conduct 
basic and applied research that generate new technologies, new products 
and new services. And they share the knowledge resources and the expertise 
that help transfer innovation from sector to sector and help American busi- 
ness maintain a competitive edge" (1986, p. v). Closer consultation among 
higher education, business, and government is needed to identify economic 
priorities and developmental goals that they can all support. Fortunately, 
California has a long history of productive relationships among these 
sectors. In moving forward, its colleges and universities will be able to use 
links to the business community that were built over a long period of time 
and embrace a remarkable array of activities in a number of modes, as the 
following examples illustrate. 

University of California 

Only a small sampling of ties between the University of California and in- 
dustry and government need be mentioned to exemplify the vast array of co- 
operative activities at the University. 

• At Davis, the Center for the Analysis of Western Agricultural Issues con- 
ducts research on complex agricultural problems facing the western 
states. The center was established by the California Legislature, involves 
industry representatives on its board, and disseminates the results of its 
analyses widely to industry and government. 

• At Santa Barbara, the Center for Robotics Systems in Microelectronics - 
one of six engineering research centers in the nation established and sup- 
ported by the National Science Foundation (NSF) - applies research on ro- 
botics and automated process control to advanced semiconductor devices, 
improving their fabrication, increasing yield, and reducing cost. Indus- 
trial corporations participate in the center's work in either of two ways: (1) 
Industrial "affiliates" pay to send one researcher to the center annually 
and to have access to experimental results, while industrial "sponsors" 
assign a number of researchers to the center and have early access to re- 
search results 

• At San Diego, the Supercomputer Research Center is a consortium cf 19 
educational and research institutions linked by remote terminals to its 
supercomputer. It is one of fi\e NSF-supported centers on the topic and is 
supported by a combination of federal, state, and industrial funding. 

• Through the Office of the President, MICRO (Microelectronics Innovation 
and Computer Research Opportunities) supports campus efforts through- 
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out the University to engage industry in microelectronics research, in- 
cluding enhancement of technology transfer and recruitment of promising 
students. University faculty propose projects to companies, and together 
they submit proposals to MICRO. If a company agrees to fund half of the re- 
search costs for an accepted proposal, MICRO will provide the other half, 
f aculty from five campuses review the proposals for MICRO, which was 
established with a $1 million appropriation from the state. 

• And at Berkeley, the Center for Advanced Materials at the Lawrence 
Berkeley Laboratory combines the efforts of University and industry re- 
searchers toward the goals of exploring new ways of accelerating the 
transfer of technology to industry in the area of materials science. 

• Because of the unusual interest in technology transfer generally, the Uni- 
versity recently sponsored a conference on its role in technology transfer 
at which University and business leaders discussed models of technology 
transfer, the NSF's new multidisciplinary research centers, and the Uni- 
versity's needs in improving technology transfer. One outcome was the 
establishment of a University task force on technology transfer that will 
include industry representatives in an effort to recommend strategies that 
the University should implement, such as the possible transferability to 
other industries of the cooperative or agricultural extension model that 
has been so successful in relaying research results to the field and expand- 
ing agricultural production as well as in transmitting the needs of agricul- 
ture to university researchers and other experts who can assist the imple- 
mentation of research developments. 

The California State University 

The California State University has taken a leading role in human resources 
development through wide deployment of educational technology, with par- 
ticular attention to television. 

• California State University, Chico, is an experienced leader in the deliv- 
ery of educational programs through state-of-the-art communication tech- 
nology. It provides educational programs throughout 33,000 square miles 
of northern California. For example, it offers computer science degree pro- 
grams to personnel at a distant U.S. Navy base, and in a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the Hewlett-Packard Corporation, it provides television 
instruction leading to a ■ laster's degree in compute: science at ten Hew- 
lett-Packard facilities in California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. A featui^ of the Hewlett-Packard arrangement is that the corpor- 
ation's employees in these several states who are enrolled in the program 
have access to Chico'3 machine readme library collection through com- 
puter technology. 
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• Another use of computer technology is illustrated by a service offered by 
the Fresno campus that pernv.ts agriculturalists in the Central Valley to 
subscribe to an information program that provides data on such topics as 
weather, crop rotation, and soil condition and problems. 

• All 19 campuses of the State University have satellite "downlinks" to re- 
ceive television signals from space, and 11 of the campuses can originate 
programming through "uplinks" for a satellite network that connects 
them with 600 California public schools and permits them to deliver in- 
struction electronically to high school students and inservice courses to 
school teachers and administrators, including mathematics and science 
education updates and administrative skill development. These services 
are related to the state's long-range economic development because up- 
grading the public schools through college-school cooperation is impera- 
tive if California is to remain economically competitive in the twenty-first 
century. More immediately, the State University will be able to apply its 
satellite technology to other areas such as joint higher education/business 
ventures. 

• As an example of State University activities beyond electronic instruction, 
the Applied Research and Design Center at the Sacramento campus has 
been called a model of university-industry collaboration in bringing to- 
gether scientists and engineers from the campus and corporations such as 
Hewlett-Packard and Intel to work on projects that have ranged from im- 
proving the operation of local businesses to designing a new computer cur- 
riculum for the School of Engineering and creating a new extension learn- 
ing center that concentrates on adapting workers' employment skills to 
new job demands. 

• At San Luis Obispo, faculty of California Polytechnic State University are 
involved in research and outreach for local area industry through linkages 
with the Center for Robotics Systems in Microelectronics at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 

• And the Dominguez Hills campus has opened a new program in micro 
wave engineering after having been informed of the substantial need foi 
the program by officials of the Hughes Aircraft Corporation. 

California Community Colleger, 

Historically California's community colleges have been a major source of 
technically trained personnel for the state, since vocational education has 
been a major focus along with transfer education. More than one-third of 
their students mention a specific vocational purpose for enrolling, and two- 
thirds of all students take at least one vocational course. These high levels 
most likely will continue for the foreseeable future, since career changes are 
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likely to be more frequent and continual upgrading of skills will be needed to 
deal with the demands of developing technologies. Among a sample of the 
colleges' vocational students, 43 percent report enrolling in order to build on 
their existing skills or current employment experience, while 35 percent 
want to upgrade their skills and 9 percent want to change careers entirely. 

Keeping abreast of chr ging local occupational demands has long been a 
community college priority. This long-standing commitment will prove use- 
ful as the colleges devise new programs responding to the economic develop- 
ment needs of local businesses and, in particular, of small businesses and 
such emerging occupations as electron microscopy, laser technology, ro- 
botics, and biomedical instrumentation. 

• As an indication of the quickening pace of such activity, the Northrop Cor- 
poration and several other lerospace companies have established a consor- 
tium with a dozen community colleges to help provide qualified techni- 
cians in rapidly changing technical fields. 

• Pacific Bell - the vast California-based telecommunications corporation - 
has signed an agreement with the community college system to have the 
colleges serve it as a statewide retraining and counseling resource. 

• And Hewlett-Packard, Olivetti U.S.A., and VISA U.S.A, have had specially 
designed courses prepared for their employees by the Foothill-DeAnza 
Community College District - a district that exemplifies strong communi- 
ty ties and partnerships with business which enrich the educational proc- 
ess as well as the local economy. The Foothill-DeAnza district is favorably 
located in the heart of "Silicon Valley" on the southern San Francisco pen- 
insula and is fortunate to have a constituency that ; s fully aware of the 
vital rote of education in continuing the area's economic growth. As The 
Chronu*e of Higher Education has noced, "with the computer industry 
constantly in flux, its products upgraded daily, companies must continual- 
ly retrain their employees to remain competitive in the marketplace" 
(January 6, 1988, p. A3) To stay competitive, employers look for employ- 
ees who are broadly and flexibly conversant with their fields. In meeting 
these needs, Foothill-DeAnza de- "slops courses tailored to employers' re- 
quirements and offers them either at one of the district's two colleges or at 
company facilities through its contract instruction and interchange pro- 
grams. This partnership between the district and industries of the area 
has proven to be mutually profitable: On the one hand, companies have 
benefited from the continual upgrading of skills among workers and their 
marring of additional areas of expertise, while on the other, the two col- 
leges have had state-of-the-art equipment donated to them by corpora- 
tions, aeir faculty members have learned of new research results and new 
techniques from working with enrollees from industry, and most tangibly 
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they have enrolled more than 3,000 additional students annually through 
contract instruction and interchange. 

Independent Colleges and Universities 

Four institutions illustrate the range of economically related activities of 
California's independent sector of higher education. 

• Stanford University has a unique history of interaction with business and 
industry in its symbiotic relation with high technology electronics com- 
panies. Its engineering faculty has been widely credited with stimulating 
the development of Silicon Valley; it offers graduate degree programs on a 
part-time basis through interactive television for engineers in nearby in- 
dustry; and the business community has been an important source of its 
private funds ~ contributing $33.5 million in 1986 out of Stanford's total 
private gifts of $179 million. Examples of synergistic programs between 
Stanford and the business community include the Stanford Center for 
Integrated Systems, which involves 18 microelectronic companies and 
Stanford's departments of electrical engineering and computer sciences. 
The center has as its goal innovations in the development of very large 
scale integrated electronic systems and the provision of corporate access to 
talent at Stanford, and it offers degree-credit courses to University stu- 
dents as well as short courses, conferences, and workshops to corporate 
professionals. In addition, Stanford's Officer of Technology Licensing 
works with Stanford faculty and staff to bring their inventions and other 
Intellectual property developed as a result of University research to public 
benefit and use. Moreover, Stanford's decentralized program of "indus- 
trial affiliates'* enables corporations through payment of a fee to belong to 
any of 34 departmental programs that are managed by faculty working in 
those disciplines and that emphasize interaction between company repre- 
sentatives and faculty, staff, and students. 

• California Institute of Technology has a similar industrial associates pro- 
gram that provides corporate subscribers access to a variety of its re- 
sources. Its program in advanced technologies, organized in 1984, brings 
together industrial sponsors and faculty for research in materials, fluid 
dynamics, and electronics, with the industrial sponsors contributing to a 
pooled research fund and participating with faculty on an advisory com- 
mittee that reviews research proposals and recommends funding. A new 
venture to be launched this fall ~ the CalTech Industry/Partnership in 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering - will invol"° as many as five cor- 
porations in the support and direction of research in biochemistry, materi- 
als science, and advanced chemical techniques. Through its industrial re- 
lations center, CalTech makes courses and seminars in management and 
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engineering management available to local business. And a number of 
CalTech faculty are principals in private companies based on technologies 
developed at the institute - a particularly effective mode of technology 
transfer. 

• At the Claremont Graduate School, a mathematics clinic involving all stu- 
dents in its master's programs in applied mathematics allows these stu- 
dents to help solve real-life problems for corporations that are under con- 
tract with the school. Examples of projects in recent years include a model 
study for Rockwell International of the diffusion and transport of photo- 
chemical smog and a study for Lockheed of the impact of various numeri- 
cal-analytical schemes on modeling turbulent air flow. The school con- 
ducts a similar program in the area of information sciences. 

• Golden Gate University - a San Francisco-based independent university 
primarily serving adult professionals in the financial industry - not only 
draws heavily on practicing professionals as adjunct faculty but utilizes 
some 15 industry advisory committees to help it respond quickly and inno- 
vatively to new educational needs. 

Private Schools 

Another substantial provider of technical and occupationally-oriented train- 
ing in California is its hundreds of proprietary (organized for profit) institu- 
tions. As of 1982, they enrolled an estimated 470,000 students - of which 
about two-thirds were new that year - who accounted for nearly half of all 
postsecondary vocational students in the state. Thirty-five percent of these 
schools were classified as offering technical courses, 23 percent as offering 
courses in business, 21 percent in cosmetology, 14 percent in health profes- 
sions, and 6 percent in computer training. The bulk of students enrolled 
attended full time, paying tuition that ranged from around $1,700 to $3,600 
(Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, March 1986, p. 51). Clearly, 
these institutions will continue to serve large numbers of Californians. 



Looking to the Future 

In his 1988 "Stnte of the State" speech to the California Legislature, Gover- 
nor Deukmejian declared that California faced stiff economic competition 
from nations and from other states: 

The opportunities awaiting us have never been greater. But the chal- 
lenges confronting us have never been tougher. Our mission is to keep 
California on top in a world of growth and competition. With ummon 
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sense policies from government, and a 100 percent commitment to 
quality from the people, California can enter the new century as Amer- 
ica's higher performance state. 

The Governor added that the state must begin its preparations to face the fu- 
ture in its schools. His words point to the reality ihat in the next several 
years, higher education wi'l be engaged in a three-way dialogue with the 
state and with business as each tries to be mutually supportive of efforts de- 
signed to contribute to California's economic competitiveness. 

One goal of that dialogue will be greater understanding by higher education 
institutions of the educational needs of business and industry on a continu- 
ing basis and how those needs relate to institutional missions and goals. 
Each institution's response will depend in part on its mission and the types 
of business and industry it believes it should serve; but all colleges and uni- 
versities will need to involve faculty in this continuing dialogue, since facul- 
ty members will ultimately be instrumental in any work done as a result of 
these conversations and they must be convinced of the educational integrity 
of the partnership. Such consultative processes are now being explored 
within the segments, and changes in their traditional ties to the business 
community may be necessary. For instance, beyond their regular teaching 
and research activities, they may find that the flexibility of their extension 
programs (those offered outside their regular offerings for non-matriculated 
as well as matriculated students) afford new opportunities for crafting 
courses to meet the specific needs of business. 

At the same time, the state and business can contribute greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of higher education in economic development. Many institutions 
will be unable to fully develop their potential as educators of skilled person- 
nel unless they have regular access to modern, up-to-date equipment. Busi- 
ness can be very uaeful in supplying some of ibis equipment. And state sup- 
port is vital for the enormously expensive facilities and. instrumentation 
needed by research institutions. In this connection, recent developments in 
the federal budget are not encouraging to those who seek stable and consis- 
tent funding for research. While the federal government still allocates the 
bulk of its research funds on the basis of merit through the peer review proc- 
ess, the growing auiount distributed as a result of pure political ir tervention 
is disturbing to research institutions throughout the nation. 

Finally, one specific area where representatives of the state, business, and 
higher education need to take stock of how they work together is in the de- 
velopment of proposals for large scientific projects that require a unified bid 
from the state if it hopes to be chosen as the site for the project. A prime ex- 
ample is the nation's proposed Supercolliding Superconducter. The federal 
government is now reviewing a "short list" of seven states that have been 
chosen to be finalists in the final round of determining the location of this $4 
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billion facility. The winning state will reap enormous economic benefits 
from the enterprise, as thousands will be employed in operating it once it is 
operational; but California is not one of the seven. Even though its collective 
scientific resources and record for supporting higher education is very 
strong, it was rejected by a task force of scientists for unspecified reasons. 
Previously, California failed to be selected to be the site for a national center 
on earthquake research, for SEMATECH - a collaboration of government, 
business and higher eaucation for semiconductor-related research, and for 
the Microelectronics and Computer Technology Corporation a research 
corporation put together by a number of companies in the computer field. 
This series of reversals suggests that it is time to take stock of how the state, 
business, and public and independent higher education come together to de- 
velop these proposals. Certainly a more regular procedure is needed to mini- 
mize the political confusion that marked the state's development of its 
superconductor proposal. 
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The Educational Enterprise 



CALIFORNIA'S system of higher education consists of a wide variety of 
learning environments ~ from the flexibly scheduled day and evening class- 
es for part-time students of the community colleges to the intimate learning- 
and-living residential experience for full-time students offered by small in- 
dependent liberal arts colleges - whose average student-faculty ratio of 10:1 
is the lowest of any type of institution in the state. This variety suppoi ** the 
Master Plan's conception cf balance in higher education, simultaneously of- 
fering opsn access to the community colleges and selective admission to pub- 
lic universities and independent institutions, thereby providing education to 
a large number of the state's young adults through offerings appropriate to 
the venue characteristic of each institution. 

This chapter describes the size and scope of the educational enterprise in the 
major segments of California higher education and then explores current 
issues in undergraduate education and graduate education and research. 



Size and Scope of the Enterprise 

University of California 

The University enrolls over 152,000 students on its nine campuses in bacca- 
laureate, master's, doctoral, and professional programs. The campuses are 
not of equal size; they range from the smallest, Riverside, witL 5,726 stu- 
dents in Fall i986, to Los Angeles, with 34,423 students, or about 23 percent 
of the total. 

Of the University's 1986 enrollment of 152,065 students, 64 percent were 
white; 14 percent were Asian; 4 percent were Black; 8 percent were His- 
panic; 2 percent were Filipino; and fewer than 0.5 percent were American 
Indian, (All of these ethnic percentages are based on self-identification sur- 
:eys, and in 1986, almost 4 percent of the University's students did not state 
thf \r ethnicity. Appendix D describes the problems of such self-reported 
data.) Non-citizen enrollments (consisting of non-resident aliens, resident 
aliens, and refugees) are increasing, having accounted for almost 13 percent 
of the University's total enrollment in 1985. These non-citizen percentages 
differ by campus, accounting for over 15 percent of students at Los Angeles, 
over 14 percent at Berkeley, and 19 percent at Irvine. 
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More than 90 percent of the University's undergraduate student population 
falls into the "traditional" college-age group of 18 to 24-year olds, more than 
90 percent of whom attend classes full time and graduate with a bachelor's 
degree in four to five years. In 1986, the undergraduate student body of 
112,500 students was approximately evenly composed of men and women, 
while among graduate students, men outnumbered women by about three to 
two. 

* T nlike undergraduate admission, graduate admission to the University is 
limited by a fixed number of places. As a result, competition determines 
acceptance rather than defined standards of eligibility which, if met, guar- 
antee undergraduate admission somewhere in the system. Graduate pro- 
gram enrollment is designed to realize a student body whose size, quality, di- 
versity, and balance respond to the needs of the State and the nation for ad- 
vanced training and research. 

In 1985-86, the University awarded a total of 21,374 bachelor's degrees, 
4,912 master's degrees, and 1,649 doctorates. Its professional schools confer- 
red the followir g professional degrees in 1985-86 (University of California, 



September 1987a): 

Teaching Credential, all campuses except San Francisco 3 27 

J uris Doctor, Berkeley and Los Angeles 715 
Medical Degrees, Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco 612 

Dentistry (D.D.S.), Los Angeles and San Francisco 184 

Optometry (DO.), Berkeley 64 

Pharmacology (Pharm.D.), San Francisco 109 

Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), Davis 125 



With over 563 regular degree programs and 43 professional schools, more 
than 11,000 programs and over 350,000 students in University Extension, 
and a 1986-87 budget of over $6 billion, the University is a vast enterprise 
whose educational activities are being significantly shaped by its relation- 
ship to the State's economy as well as by shifts in California's population as 
they affect student preparation and eligibility. 

The California State University 

In Fall 1986, the State University enrolled over 333,000 students in more 
than 1,500 bachelor's and master's degree programs in over 200 subject 
areas. Because of its primary responsibility for training California's public 
school teachers, the State University offers a variety of teaching and school 
service credential programs. Also, in cognizance of the needs of its students, 
and reflecting its role as a regional system, it offers large numbers of late- 
aft °moon and evening classes so that students can complete degree require- 
ments while working full time. In addition, off-campus degree, certificate, 
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and credential programs are available to imlividuata for whom attendance 
on campus is prohibitive. 

In 1985-' >, the State University awarded 44,292 bachelor's degrees, 8,645 
master's degrees, 12 joint doctorates, and 9,184 teaching credentials. Of 
those credentials, 2,587 were single subject, 4,058 were multiple subject, and 
2,539 were advanced, which are required for administrative positions. 

Student Characteristics: The more than 266,000 State University under- 
graduates are about the same age as University students when they matri- 
culate as freshmen and younger than community college students. But en- 
rollment patterns at the State University differ from those at the Unive* 
sity. Of the State University's total undergraduate enrollment of 266,729 
students in the fall of 1986, only 70 percent were enrolled full time. This 
may explain the slightly older age profile of its students, who are typically 
19 years old as freshmen but 21 as sophomores, 23 as juniors, and almost 25 
as seniors. 

As of Fall 1986, State University graduate students numbered 32,513, of 
which 16 percent were enrolled full time. About 30 percent of its 34,182 
post-baccalaureate students who were not enrolled in graduate programs 
were attending full time. These patterns are reflected in the average age of 
30 for its master's degree candidates. 

Financially dependent State University students - the largest group for 
which statistics exist - are approximately as wealthy as similar University 
students, in that their 1985 median income was only slightly lower, with al- 
most half below the $24,000-35,999 annual income level and slightly more 
than half above. Nonetheless, more State University students' family in- 
comes were under $12,000 than were those of University students' families. 

Women outnumber men as State University students, comprising 53 percent 
of undergraduates and 59 percent of graduate students. Approximately 85 
percent of all students are Californians, while foreign students constitute 
about 12 percent, mostly from China, Mexico, Iran, Hong Kong, South 
Korea, the Philippines, Indonesia, Canada, and India. The increasing num- 
bers of foreign students point to the State University's growing role as a re- 
source for economic development. 

Of State University students reporting their ethnicity in 1985, 67 were 
v/hite, 13 percent were Hispanic, 8 percent were Asian, another 8 percent 
were Black, slightly more than 2 percent were Filipino, and slightly more 
than 1 percent were American Indian. 

Undergraduate enrollment trends at the State University are consistent 
with those nationwide. Of the 44,292 undergraduate degrees awarded by 
the campuses in 1985-86, 31 percent were in business, 21 percent were in 
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professions other than business or education, another 21 percent were in 
humanities, almost 13 percent were in the social sciences, 6 percent were in 
mathematics and sciences, and 5 percent were in education. 

Importance of Teacher Education: Teacher education has been a core func- 
tion of institutions in the system from their earliest days as "normal schools" 
and then "teachers colleges" through the 1960 Master Plan's designation of 
teacher preparation as their primary responsibility. Today three issues 
have propelled the preparation of school teachers once again to the center of 
State University educational policy discussions: (1) concerns about quality 
teaching in the public schools, (2) the need to prepare large numbers of 
teachers over the next decade to replace retiring teachers, and (3) the desir- 
ability of increasing the number of minority teachers to serve as role models 
Presently, the State University trains around 70 percent of the new class- 
room teachers trained in California. For the next 15 years, it must bear an 
unusually heavy burden in helping meet the State's needs for highly quali- 
fied new teachers and for diversifying the teaching and administrative staff 
of the schools. 

Overall, the education faculty of the State University appears to be as well- 
prepared as State University faculty generally, and perhaps more involved 
than most faculty in research in their specialty. Nearly 900 tenure-track 
faculty provide professional education for teachers. The bulk of them are 
full-time employees (65 percent), and serve in a department of teacher edu- 
cation (.61 percent). Roughly equal proportions of them hold Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees, and more than 88 percent hold terminal degrees, compared to 78 
percent of faculty in all disciplines. Increasingly, education faculty are do- 
ing research related to educational problem*, and in view of the magnitude 
of the learning-related problems to be investigated, this activity is expected 
to grow. 

The State University ha* ?u »^ded to the three challenges mentioned above 
by defining its responsibi V -. ' ieacher education as embracing entire cam- 
puses and not just depart!, unis of education. Such a commitment calls for 
renewed involvement of feeUity from diverse academic disciplines in helping 
develop and review campus policies and programs that affect teacher educa- 
tion, and the development by each campus of "responsibility" plans detailing 
collaboration among education and academic departments and with the pub- 
lic schools. 

As a result of these planning exercises, a wide range of initiatives are now 
being directed at elements of the problems associated with the three major 
areas of need, as illustrated here: 
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Raising Standards of Teacher Education Programs; In 1986, the State 
University's Trustees established new standards for admis 'on to and 
completion of teacher preparation progr^r'xS. A comprehensive structure 
is now in place system wide for evaluating credential candidates. Provi- 
sion is made for candidates who may not meet the published entrance and 
exit requirements when they can demonstrate compensating strengths, 
and where equity and access considerations must be considered. Academic 
requirements for entrance require grade-point averages in the top half of 
the undergraduate class classified by discipline. Examinations determine 
proficiency in fundamental skills of spoken and written English, reading, 
and mathematics, while interviews and other methods help determine 
professional aptitude. 

Encouraging Teaching as a Career: After a number of years when the 
status of teaching as a career has declined progressively, the State Univer- 
sity has enlisted media assistance, launched intensive information cam- 
paigns at a number of campuses, and developed video and other messages 
aimod at prospective teachers. These all have the goal of reversing the 
negative public image of the teaching profession by putting forward a posi- 
tive message of the rewards and true worth of a teaching career to persons 
considering career decisions. 

In addition, throughout the system, field-based experiences and special 
counseling are available to students contemplating teaching careers. 
Through these various experiences, students may judge their reaction to 
working with children and youth, experience at first hand the challenges 
of teaching, and evaluate their own aptitude for the field. 

Recruiting Minority Teachers; Programs on two campuses illustrate pro- 
gress on this front: 

First, the Los Angeles campus participates with local high schools in op- 
erating a teaching academy that serves as a model for encouraging minor- 
ity youth to prepare academically and experimentially to be teachers. Ac- 
tivities include tutoring of other students in various elementary and 
secondary schools, and counseling sessions for tutors. 

Second, the Dominguez Hills campus, in cooperation with the Los Angeles 
School District and Los Angeles Harbor College and with funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is developing a model minority teach- 
er recruitment program that involves faculty assistance to high schools in 
establishing future teacher projects, career conferences for high school 
students, academic assessment of these students, their tutoring by Uni- 
versity students, and faculty mentoring. When fully developed, the model 
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will be implemented at nine junior and senior high schools in the Do- 
minguez Hills-Harbor College area. 

These many-faceted efforts, which admittedly must continue for many years 
if the needs of the state are to be met, have shown early signs of achieving 
some of their goals. New admissions to State University teacher programs 
have increased significantly, with basic credential programs experiencing 
almost 30 percent enrollment growth through the two academic years of 
1981-86 and 1986-87. Over 20,000 students are now enrolled in State Uni- 
versity professional programs for elementary and secondary credentials. 
And through a sophisticated new data base developed in the Office of the 
Chancellor - Teacher Education Data Systems - State University and state 
officials can analyze teacher supply, evaluate teacher education programs 
and policies, and aid research on teacher preparation and related issues. 

California Community Colleges 

Enrollment in California's 106 community colleges peaked in 1981 at 1.43 
million rtudents but than declined precipitously before edging up again in 
♦.he past twc years, as shown in Display 11 on page 50 above. Reasons for 
these changes, and their impact on minority enrollments, are discussed in 
Chapter Nine and therefore are not repeated here. 

At the time of the Master Plan, the community colleges offered a comprehen- 
sive two-year academic curriculum corresponding to the first two years of 
college that prepared students to transfer to four-year institutions, as well as 
vocational-technical training leading to employment. Subsequently, the 
mission of the community colleges was extended to respond to various needs 
by including civic or community instruction, substantial remediation pro- 
grams, and extensive non-credit offerings. The community colleges have, 
therefore, the largest and most diversified of student bodies and range of ed- 
ucational goals. Due in some measure to the multiplication of its missions, 
the segment has been weakened, most noticeably in its transfer function; 
and in 1985-86, it awarded fewer than 45,000 associate of arts degrees. 

Accredited Independent Colleges and Universities 

In 1984-85, California's accredited independent institutions enrolled over 
190,000 students and awarded 19,868 bachelor's degrees, 29,785 master's de- 
grees, 6,146 professional degrees, and 3,716 doctorates. These degrees 
accounted for almost 23 percent of the state's baccalaureates awarded that 
year, 50 percent of its master's degrees, 70 percent of its professional de- 
grees, and 46 percent of its doctorates. Three independent institutions - 
California Institute of Technology, Stanford University, and the University 



of Southern California -- alone accounted for 30 percent of its doctorates in 
science and engineering. 

In 1986, 20 percent of the state's undergraduates were enrolled in these in- 
stitutions. Graduate programs in the professions are offered by two schools 
of architecture, three medical schools, three dental schools, 12 American Bar 
Association-accredited law schools, 13 engineering programs, and 40 teach- 
er-training programs. Because independent institutions are not constrained 
by church-state considerations, a number of them also offer theology pro- 
grams. 

Economic profiles of students at independent institutions dispel the myth 
that this sector of higher education is reserved for the rich. Nonetheless, 
California residents enrolled in these institutions receive barely more than 2 
percent of state expenditures for four-year higher education, and rising tui- 
tion costs have raised the question of continued access of California residents 
to them. 

Non-Accredited Degree-Grantini Institutions 

In 1983-84, California's unaccredited colleges and universities enrolled 
some 8,500 students and awarded approximately 750 bachelor's degrees, 650 
master's degrees, 130 professional degrees - 60 of them in chiropractic, 50 in 
law, and 20 in theology - and 1,000 doctorates. 



Issues in Undergraduate Education 

Within the diversity of higher education in California, the one function 
shared by all of its segments is undergraduate education, particularly the 
first two years or "lower division" of the curriculum. All four major seg- 
ments share certain assumptions about the nature of this undergraduate 
curriculum that have emerged from the historical development of accessible 
higher education in America. Key to these assumptions is a balance of 
courses taken that will provide tb<* student with appropriate breadth of sub- 
ject matter, methodologies, and analysis, as well as sufficient depth in a par- 
ticular area of academic specialization. 

To ensure that students attain educational breadth, institutions provide 
that students must take a certain array of courses under the rubric of "gen- 
eral education." Typically, subjects falling under this rubric include writ- 
ing, composition, history and literature, language, science, and interdiscipli- 
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nary courses. From a relatively large list, students are guided to take a com- 
bination of courses that cover most of these general disciplinary areas. 

As it has evolved over time, the general education portion of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum is fulfilled at most institutions with lower-division courses 
~ that is, courses taught at a beginning level in a particular discipline. 
(Among campuses that are exceptions to this generalization, the University 
of California, Davis, has designed its requirements so that students must 
take a certain percentage of their general education courses at the upper- 
division level.) These introductory courses also serve to expose students to 
the nature of a variety of disciplines, which will then help them to choose a 
major in which to specialize for the last two years of their undergraduate 
education. 

Balancing General Education and the Major 

It is through work in a particular academic major that institutions ensure 
academic depth. In this work, students concentrate on developing increas- 
ing knowledge, sophistication, and nuanced understanding of the methodol- 
ogies, theoretical analyses and debates in their chosen discipline. 

While many questions currently exist about the extent to which institutions 
have successfully balanced educational breadth and depth, these basic goals 
still guide the shaping of curriculum at California's colleges and universi- 
ties. This has had certain important consequences in the state: 

• First, since most of the lower-division coursework taken by students in 
*hese institutions fulfills general education requirements, attempts to ar- 
ticulate this coursework among segments has concentrated on the ge ?ral 
education core of curriculum. Indeed, a key recommendation of the Com- 
mission for the Review of the Master Plan has been the intersegmental de- 
velopment of a core curriculum approved and implemented by all of the 
public segments. The Intersegmental Committee of the Faculty Senates of 
these institutions has worked for the past two years on design of such a 
"transfer core" that will serve for all students interested in transfer. 

• Second, many of the debates over improvement of undergraduate curricu- 
lum have concentrated on the nature and implications of the courses offer- 
ed. For instance, should breadth be measured by the extent to which stu- 
dents come away knowledgeable about the elements of Western civiliza- 
tion that have shaped their world? Or should it emphasize, instead, the in- 
creasing cultural pluralism of America (and, particularly, California) and 
expose them, instead, to an array of non- Western cultures and histories? 
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• Third, the precise weighting of breadth and depth has been under debate, 
as undergraduate majors have expanded to accommodate the expansion 
and increasing specialization of knowledge within the academic disci- 
plines. 

While all three of these issues have made it difficult to coordinate the educa- 
tional efforts among the four segments of postsecondary education in Cali- 
fornia, problems of this nature are mechanically solvable. More profoundly 
difficult is to ensure the "fit" between institutions while still protecting th . 
diversity among them. If much of the genius of the Master Plan has been its 
emphasis on the differentiation of function assigned to each public segment, 
then this differentiation must not be undermined by state imposition of a 
common lower-division educational experience. Moreover, the diversity so 
prized in California distinguishes campuses within the segment, as well as 
the segmental missions themselves. Within the University of California, for 
instance, the particular emphasis of the San Diego campus on the combina- 
tion of research and undergraduate education has led it to a very different 
structure organized around undergraduate colleges than that used by most 
other University campuses. Similarly, the technical nature of California 
Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo, has shaped a very different 
undergraduate curriculum than that offered at many other State University 
campuses. The state has regarded such diversity as a positive educational 
accomplishment It must, therefore, take great care when pursuing goals 
that coordinate the lower-division educational offerings at these very di- 
verse institutions. 



The Liberal Arts versus Occupationally Oriented Education 

The debate about the weighting of breadth and depth in undergraduate 
education has been prompted in large part by long-term trends in student 
interests. Enrollment patterns among California's students have followed 
national trends, shifting away in recent years from the humanities and 
social sciences to occupationally oriented programs related to California's 
technological economy. Across the segments, the most popular fields, as 
measured by recent increases in degrees awarded, are computer and 
information sciences (where graduate degrees have increased by 160 percent 
over five years), engineering (where majors in electrical engineering have 
quadrupled), and communications, mathematics, and business adminis- 
tration, which has undergone dramatic increases at the bachelor's level. 

Women's share of tota 1 degrees is steadily increasing, and more and more 
women are entering the high-demand disciplines of computer science, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, and communication. Similarly, minority 
students are entering fields in which they have traditionally been underrep- 
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resented, with business, engineering, and the social sciences now their most 
popular undergraduate fields. Large numbers of foreign students continue 
to receive advanced degrees, particularly in business and management, com- 
puter sciences and engineering; in 1985-86, foreign students in engineering 
at the University and State University received 14 percent of the bachelor's 
degrees, about 33 percent cf all master's degrees, and approximately one- 
half of the doctorates in engineering awarded by the two segments. 

This strong interest by students in majors that lead directly to lucrative em- 
ployment opportunities has placed great stress on the shared assumptions 
that historically informed undergraduate curriculum. Institutions certainly 
have responded to "market interests," expanding or creating new programs 
in the fields detailed above. Most campuses, however, still regard their cen- 
tral purpose to be the provision of a more generalized "liberal arts" educa- 
tion (that is, coursework generally offered within the the scholarly disci- 
plines that prepares students to be informed, articulate participants in their 
society). Indeed, the critics who have emerged to draw national attention to 
the shortcomings of undergraduate education have, by and large, come from 
within the educational community itself. 

Recent evidence suggests that students themselves have begun to place 
increasing value on this unique period in their lives as an opportunity to 
explore a broader range of topics and disciplines as they pursue personal 
development. A 1987 study by the University of California of students who 
had required more than four years to attain their bachelor degrees revealed 
that nearly two-thirds cited the pursuit of a "personal interest" in e^tra 
courses as a reason for taking the extra time - and more cited it than any 
other factor (November 1987, pp. 4-5). 

The result of this quickened interest by educators and students alike in the 
traditional liberal arts is likely to ha re implications beyond the movement 
for undergraduate curricular reform. Of particular importance for 
California will be the reinvigoration of traditional liberal arts colleges - 
both as independent institutions and on campuses of larger universities. On 
the larger research universities, too, the liberal arts are experiencing 
reinvigoration. Most widespread has been new and coordinated efforts 
relating to the humanities. Within the last two years, for instance, most 
University of California campuses have established humanities centers 
(involving interdisciplinary research activities that are expected to inform 
faculty teaching), and a new systemwide Humanities Institute has been 
opened on the Irvine campus. 

Campuses of the California State University have had similar experiences. 
A number of opportunities are offered in a core of undergraduate degree pro- 
grams in the traditional liberal arts disciplines and in selected professional 
studies programs. Emphasis is placed on the liberal arts program and on an 
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extensive general education curriculum shared by all 19 campuses. This 
general education curriculum, introduced in 1982, is intended to counter the 
trend toward an undue emphasis on occupationally-oriented classwork. 

As part of its curricular changes several years ago, the State University in* 
eluded the visual and performing arts as part of its admission requirements. 
Moreover, its faculty in the liberal arts pioneered interdisciplinary efforts 
with faculty in other disciplines. For instance, at California State Univer- 
sity, Bakersfield, the philosophy department serves as the focal point for 
courses in ethics for business students and many of the pre-professional pro- 
grams. Similarly, the Sonoma campus has become a national leader in ef- 
forts to encourage "critical thinking" not only within the liberal arts but also 
in professional disciplines. 

Perhaps most revealing in this process of rediscovering the humanities, par* 
ticularly in the new context of the state's cultural pluralism, is the planning 
of the first new college introduced in 14 years by the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Diego. "Fifth College" is scheduled to enroll its first class of 400 
freshmen in Fall 1988. The focus of its academic plan is "internationalizing 
the curriculum"; and while its students will have access to all the majors of- 
fered by the campus, these majors will all have an international perspective. 
The College's general education requirements, moreover, will include a six- 
quarter world civilization course, an integrated humanities-social science 
sequence designed to help students think historically and across cultures 
and disciplines. Additional general education requirements will include two 
quarters of freshman writing, three quarters each of language and area 
studies, two quarters of fine arts, and two quarters each of mathematics and 
natural science. And Fifth College will also expect its students to spend time 
working or studying in a foreign country. 

The environment, in which the San Diego faculty has planned Fifth College 
alsQ tells us much about the nature of American undergraduate education in 
a research university, for it planned the College's curriculum within a spe- 
cial campus context: the campus is also the site of a new Graduate School of 
InternatioLal Relations and Pacific Studies, also opening in Fall 1988. The 
campus's long-range planning process, as well as its recruitment of new 
faculty and articulation of a specific direction for institutional research, has 
worked to address simultaneously new undergraduate educational needs 
and research/graduate training goals. The remainder of this chapter dis- 
cusses these aspects of the educational enterprise - graduate education and 
research - and concludes with brief observations on the inter-relationship of 
undergraduate education with these other facets of the educational 
enterprise. 
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Graduate Education and Research 

The University of California included in its 1988-89 budget proposal to the 
state this overview (September 1987b, pp. 5-6): 

As one of the nation's preeminent research institutions, the University 
provides a unique environment in which leading scholars and promising 
students strive to expand fundamental knowledge of human nature, so- 
ciety and the natural world. The University's basic research programs 
yield a multitude of benefits, ranging from the discovery of new knowl- 
edge, the excellence of the University's instructional programs, and di- 
rect impact on the State's and on the world's economy stemming from in- 
creases in industrial and agricultural productivity, to advances in 
health care and general improvements in the quality of life. A stimulat- 
ing research environment at the University attracts outstanding facul- 
ty, enhancing the quality of education available to students at all levels. 

This characterization suggests the ways in which American universities 
have developed a unique relationship between undergraduate teaching, the 
training of graduate students, and the creation of new knowledge through 
research. It is a relationship with particular economic implications for the 
state, as well as obvious personnel ramifications for all its postsecondary in- 
stitutions, and one that has a unique history. 

Functions of the American Research University 

Basic research - that "undertaken to understand the fundamental nature of 
things without the deliberate intention of solving a practical problem to 
achieve specific ulterior ends" (Ford Foundation, 1978, p. 28) -- has tradi- 
tionally been the task assigned in America to academic institutions. As ear- 
ly as 1876, Daniel Coit Gilman -- the president of America's first research- 
oriented university, Johns Hopkins - advocated that research, teaching, and 
community service should form its closely interrelated functions. Having 
left the presidency of the newly-founded University of California to launch 
Johns Hopkins, Gilman predicted that the pure research of the university 
could be applied to the problems of society to produce "less misery among the 
poor, less ignorance in the schools, less bigotry in the temple, less suffering 
in the hospital, less fraud in business, less folly in politics" (1898, p. 13). 

This assumption that the research university had a trio of important mis- 
sions carries within it, however, certain implied tensions that have not 
always been obvious. As late as the 1960 Master Plan, for instance, research 
and instruction were assumed to be generally compatible functions that did 
not require comment. Yet the dramatic escalation of federal funding for aca- 
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demic research that is described below has accentuated the tension inherent 
in the assignment of multiple missions. Clark Kerr may have been the first 
to assess these tensions and to offer advice on handling chem. In his 1963 
Godkin Lectures at Harvard published as The Uses of the University, he ar- 
gued that the demand for new knowledge through research was transform? 
ing American universities with unprecedented rapidity. He proposed that 
they should respond to this demand and expand their capacity for research 
even at the cost of increasing their reliance on external sources of funding. 
At the same time, however, he warned that they must be alert to and at- 
tempt to resolve the dislocations, imbalances, and threats to institutional co- 
hesion and integrity posed by these new conditions. 

In California, several sources existed for these possible dislocations that 
emerge naturally from a research university's multiple missions. While 
they have doubtless been felt by the state's independent institutions, they 
have posed a particular problem for the state's public institutions. Even 
here, however, the effect has been felt differentially - largely because of the 
differentiation of function between the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State University decreed by the Master Plan: 

• At the University, multiple missions have brought with them the full 
range of inherent tensions. For its mission of teaching there was, first, the 
difficulty in balancing the broad overview required for educating under- 
graduates with the more specialized training necessary for graduate stu- 
dents engaging in pure research. The expensive l ission of research pre- 
sented the challenge of protecting the University's institutional integrity 
in aligning research priorities with institutional goals while seeking out* 
side funding. And the University's need as a publicly supported univer- 
sity to apply the results of pure research to public policy problems as a 
function of its "public service" mission, while maintaining its autonomy as 
a research institution, presented yet another possible imbalance. 

• The State University has faced fewer but no less difficult problems, since 
its Kiission limited its graduate programs to certain professions and mas- 
ter's degree work, and because its realm of faculty research was defined as 
"instructionally-related." Its problems have related, in general, to the dif- 
ficulty for faculty of remaining current in their fields and capable of con- 
veying the sense of their disciplines when they do not receive state support 
for research, such as reduced teaching loads to encourage scholarly invest- 
igations. 

Research and the State 

The form that research funding has taken in America accentuates tensions 
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among university functions. For instance, university research is supported 
from a variety of fund sources but, among these, the federal government pro- 
vides the largest share, as it has done since World War II. Until that time, 
American science depended on private patronage. Government's role in 
stimulating the development of pure science has developed relatively re- 
cently; the scientific war efftr*. of 1941-1945 was organized as an indepen- 
dent civilian enterprise under the direction of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and managed by industrial and acadenv*': scientists 
in equal partnership with military officers, rather than subordinate to them. 
This research was fully funded by the federal government but operated out- 
side the civil service, with scientists remaining in their own institutions con- 
ducting resef xch under contract. 

This apparatus was retained, rather than dismantled, after the war in order 
to respond fca a new set c c national concerns, especially in nuclear energy and 
aerospace. These new technologies could hardly have been developed by the 
private sector alone; government filled the gap by establishing "national 
laboratories" to carry out major research projects in specific areas. Research 
was not limited to defense-oriented projects. When, in the 1960s, much na- 
tional optimism prevailed about the possibility of solving social problems 
such as racism and poverty, the universities again received funds to support 
projects designed by humanists and social scienJsts to understand and 
remedy these problems. The tradition, then, of housing federally-funded re- 
search within a teaching environment is not a long one; nonetheless it has 
now become firmly entrenched in America. 

Yet total governmental contributions have not kept pace with expanding re- 
search needs. Basic research costs have risen more rapidly than the general 
inflation rate, both because of the growing sophistication and complexity of 
scientific instrumentation, and because of the growing need for ancillary 
facilities, such as data banks. While the federal government continues to be 
the major contributor of funds to university research, its contributions have 
fluctuated significantly. After steady rises since 1972, the period between 
1980 and 1982 was relatively flat. This instability ha- created the need to 
look to other sources of support in order to sustain r jarch e Torts at their 
current levels. 

These twin developments - the amalgamation of research and academic 
training on the one hand, and fluctuations in governmental support on the 
other - have had important ramifications for research universities located 
in California, including most of the University of California campuses and 
many independent institutions. To fully understand the educational nature 
of the research enterprise in these institutions, the close relationship be- 
tween graduate education and research requires examination. 
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The Relation of Graduate Education to Research 

If research universities have played a central role in the state's economy, 
enabling it to remain competitive internationally, an important part of that 
role has related to graduate education. It is in the universities that replace- 
ment faculty are trained, that researchers are trained to work in "research 
and de -ilopment" divisions of industry, and that the professionals necessary 
for staffing the infrastructure of the world's sixth largest economy receive 
their specialized training. Indeed, it has been argued that graduate educa- 
tion and research are the bedrock of every important area of nat'onal life: 
they support commerce and industry, are crucial to foreign policy und secur- 
ity, and are the foundation of hopes for enhancing American life and culture. 
That many forms of research in America are located within a teaching en- 
vironment has had a profound influence on the size and nature of graduate 
education. 

Three different functions may be described briefly to suggest the varying 
contributions made to the State by graduate education in California. These 
include ,1) the training of new faculty and researchers to replace the current 
professoriate and to continue the search for new knowledge; (2) the training 
of professionals — in law, medicine, business and the like -- essential to re- 
tain California's competitive edge; and (3) the conduct of research on, and 
the preparation of, teachers and administrators for the primary and second- 
ary educational institutions in the state. These tasks have been taken on in 
distinctive ways, depending on their missions, by the California's public and 
independent institutions. The role played by the California State Univer- 
sity, especially in terms of the third function, has *een described in some de- 
tail earlier in this chapter. This section concludes, therefore, by looking par- 
ticularly at the role played by the University of California and independent 
research universities in graduate education and research. 

The University of California: In Fall 1986, the University enrolled 27,703 
graduate students in 293 degree programs, plus 12,253 graduate student? in 
the health sciences. Their potential contributions to the academy in general, 
to industry, and to the health professions may be suggested by listing the 
numbers of those fields in which the University conferred its largest number 
of degrees in 1985-86: 



Field 


Master's 


Doctorates 


Biological Sciences 


251 


429 


Business and Management 


375 


28 


Engineering 


891 


263 


Law (J.D.) 




701 


Medicine (M.D.) 




612 
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run 

Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences 



Muter** 



244 
446 



Doctorates 



353 
274 



The University thus contributes to all three of the functions described above, 
but its results are clustered particularly, in the first two - the training of 
new faculty and researchers, and professional preparation. 

Graduate students receive hands-on experience by participating in the re- 
search projects conducted by their professors. They may encounter this ex- 
perience first in the classroom, but many then go on to serve as paid research 
assistants - employment that supports many students throughout much of 
their graduate training. Thus support received by the University for its re- 
search projects also significantly affects the size of its graduate education en- 
terprise. In 1965-66, federal grants and contracts provided $78 million, or 64 
percent of the University's total research expenditures, and a decade later, 
that percentage was up only slightly, to 68 percent. By 1984-85, however, its 
contribution of approximately $413 million had dropped to 59 percent, and 
its $448 million in 1985-86 dropped below 59 percent. Over the same two de- 
cades, the state's General Funds as a percentage of total University research 
expenditures dropped from almost 24 percent ($29 million) in 1965-66 to 17 
percent ($52 million) in 1975-76 but then remained constant during the 
1976-1986 decade, providing 18 percent of the total in 1985-66. These funds 
represented a constant proportion of between 9 and 10 percent of the state's 
total General Fund support to the University. At present, of the Univer- 
sity's proposed $887 million expenditures for 1988-89, approximately 60 per- 
cent, or $481 million, is expected to come from the federal government. Oth- 
er extramural funds of $170 million will come from the state's General Fund, 
$34 million from restricted funds (including approximately $1 million of 
special state funds); and $28 million from Regents' funds, for an expected 
total of $655 million. 

State support of research at the University takes three forms: 

• First, the state provides "block grants'* to the University that may distrib- 
ute these funds as it sees fit among several research categories. Most of 
this support goes to the organized units conducting research on each of the 
campuses. The California Postsecondary Education Commission has sin- 
gled out this form of support as the most appropriate for the state because 
it enables the University to protect its institutional coherence and balance 
(February 1987b). 

• Second, in recent years the state has begun providing funds for special 
areas through categorical augmentations. These topics usually represent 
public policy areas that the state and the University, through informal ne- 



gotiations then validated through the budget process, have agreed are im- 
portant issues on which the University's research resources should be 
brought to bear. 

• Third, the state contributes to "departmental research," that portion of 
faculty time spent on research as a part of their normal workload of in* 
struction, research, and public service. This figure is seldom broken out 
from the line item for instruction in the University's budget, since it is an 
estimate that depends on surveys of faculty workload to determine the 
average amount of time being devoted to research, but recent surveys sug- 
gest it ranges from 23 to 28 percent of faculty time. 

The University frequently uses the first and third of these forms of support 
to fund research in the humanities and social sciences and help balance out 
state and federal emphases on the physical sciences. 

In this context, it *s important that, as the scope and magnitude of Univer- 
sity research have increased, the relationship in California between private 
and public support monies has changed. The University has turned in- 
creasingly to private sources to forestall the erosion of its research pi ograms. 
Its budget category of "private gifts, grants and contracts" has increased 
more than eighteen-fold since 1965-66 - from $6 million or 5 percent of its 
total expenditures, to $110 million or 14 percent of these expenditures in 
1985*86. It is likely that this increase from sources such as private industry 
will require the same institutional scrutiny that federal funding has prompt- 
ed, so that the campuses may protect their institutional coherence and not 
have their priorities set by outside forces. 

Within this general mix of funding sources and research priorities, the Uni- 
versity must reconcile its various missions. Its ability and willingness to re- 
spond to state needs remains an important element in its credibility as a re- 
cipient of significant amounts of state funds, and its most recently proposed 
budget suggests how it does so: It proposes expanding research by $1 million 
in each of three areas - (1) earthquakes, (2) new manufacturing technolo- 
gies such as robotics, and (3) astrophysics and astronomy. It recommends 
$500,000 in expanded funding for research on problems of aging as well as 
on biotechnology and education. It proposes expanding research on forest 
and range watersheds by $400,000, on agricultural issues and on aquacul- 
ture and fisheries by $300,000, and on economic opportunities of the Pacific 
Rim by $250,000. Finally, it advocates sustaining AIDS research, whose 
ramifications will be critical for the nation at large, at its 1986-87 level of 
$9.2 million. 

As noted earlier, the Master Plan assigns to the University the primary re- 
sponsibility for research and graduate education in the state. Nonetheless, 
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the University and the state have disagreed about funding for graduate en- 
rollment Authorized graduate enrollments (that is, those funded by the 
state budget) are lower than actual enrollments by 1,180 students. It is 
hoped that, as an outcome of the review of the Master Plan, some common 
accord will soon be reached to establish a graduate workload formula that 
supports the Master Plan's mandate to the University and that looks for- 
ward to the looming needs of the state. 

Through its budget, the University also seeks to make graduate education 
less financially burdensome. It hopes to forestall the shortage of doctorally 
trained engineers and bring more graduate computer science students into 
the academic ra Jcs by a $900,000 increase for graduate student research as- 
sistants in engineering and computer science. It proposes a $300,000 in- 
crease for doctoral students in community college administration in order to 
train community college leaders who understand institutional social, politi- 
cal, and economic environments and can apply research knowledge and 
skills to the solution of institutional problems. And because arts and hu- 
manities research support has lagged far behind that of the sciences and 
technologies, it has requested an additional $800,000 for graduate research 
assistantships to meet a projected increased demand for faculty in these 
fields. 



The California State University: While the University of California has been 
recognized as the state's principal academic agency for research since 1960, 
the State University has been increasingly involved with both doctoral 
training and research since then. Both of these involvements stem from the 
Master Plan, which permitted joint doctoral programs between the two 
systems and which authorized faculty research in the State University to the 
extent it was consistent with the system's primary function of instruction. 
Recently, the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan reviewed issues 
of the doctorate and research at the State University in light of their 
relationship to undergraduate instruction, and its analysis has served to add 
new dimensions to discussions of the mission of the State University. 

• Joint Doctorates: Over the years, joint doctoral programs have grown both 
in number and enrollments, but their growth has been slowed by the 
state's reluctance to fund the programs fully and by some problems 
stemming from the very nature of joint programs. Currently, seven 
doctoral programs are operated jointly by campuses of the State 
University and the University of California, and one program involves 
San Diego State University and the Claremont Graduate School. Of these 
eight programs, three are in the area of education, while one each is in 
chemistry, ecology, biology, clinical psychology, and applied mechanics. 
Within the State University system, San Diego State University is 
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involved in five of the programs, while San Francisco State University and 
California State University, Los Angeles, each participate in one. Within 
the University of California, the San Diego campus participates in four, 
while the Berkeley, Los Angeles, and Davis campuses each cooperate in 
one. In Fall 1985, 100 students were enrolled in these programs, which 
awarded 12 joint doctoral degrees during the 1985-86 academic year -- 
down from a record of 14 in 1983-84. 

• Faculty Research: Research has grown steadily within the State Univer- 
sity, despite the state's reluctance to fund instructionally related research 
authorized in the Master Plan. Funding for research in the system exceed- 
ed $115 million in the year ending June 30, 1987. Nearly $95 million of 
this amount came from the federal and state governments, with the fed- 
eral government underwriting more than half -- $60.3 million. The state 
accounted for $34.0 million of the total, and tax-exempt foundations and 
other organizations contributed $7.2 million. Among the 19 campuses, 
San Diego State University attracted nearly 25 percent of the funding - 
$28 million. Long Beach accounted for nearly $10 million; four other cam- 
puses exceeded $8 million (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, and 
San Jose); and two others exceeded $6 million (Chico and Fresno). This 
level of funding for the system is impressive and no doubt will grow. 

It should be borne in mind that research in the State University, as in other 
comprehensive universities generally, encompasses a wide variety of faculty 
service, consulting, testing of products and materials, and a considerable 
amount of applied research. It has been suggested that the large number of 
highly-trained and qualified faculty on the State University campuses, par- 
ticularly in the sciences, presents unique opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement, economic development on a regional basis, and enrichment of 
undergraduate teaching through improved research opportunities for facul- 
ty. 

Recent discussions suggest that the nation's comprehensive universities 
such as the State University grant most of it master's degrees and about half 
of its baccalaureate degrees. In spite of their many contributions to the edu- 
cational development of the country, the faculty on these campuses often 
lack the necessary equipment to carry on a level of advanced research that 
informs their teaching, and thus are unable to update their scholarly skills. 
Thus a potential resource in reducing scientific illiteracy and overcoming 
the learning problems of the educationally disadvantaged is not fully uti- 
lized. Increasingly, the lack of adequate research opportunities and equip- 
ment at these institutions is seen not as protecting good teaching but as 
inhibiting and restricting it {Science, February 12, 1988, p. 705) 

The state's 1988-89 budget, sent by the Governor to the Legislature in recent 
weeks, would allocate $2.5 million to establish a program of state support for 
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faculty research at the State University. These funds would be used for 
grants, summer scholarships, and leave of absence to allow faculty tc 
conduct research. As this initiative is now proposed, the State University 
would make annual reports on its use of the funds, and a full evaluation 
would be conducted at the end of the second year. If such funding is not only 
provided but also found to be beneficial in terms of its impact on teaching 
and faculty recruitment and promotion, it would go far in clarifying the 
state's position regarding faculty research in the State University by 
fur ding it as a matter of continuing state policy. 

Independent Universities: California's independent research universities do 
not face direct political pressures in the form of the state budget process. 
Nevertheless, as institutions embedded in and relying on support from their 
c ommuni ties, they still must demonstrate t responsiveness to California is- 
sues in their particular style of combining research, instruction, and public 
service. As noted above, they prepare approximately half of the state's grad- 
uate degree recipients, and over two-thirds of its professional degree holders. 

The University of Southern California (USC) is California's largest indepen- 
dent research university. As such, it exemplifies the contribution of inde- 
pendent institutions to graduate and professional training. It enrolls some- 
what over 14,000 full-time-equivalent graduate and professional students, 
one-fifth of whom are international students, one-fourth minority students, 
and approximately one-third women. Sixty percent of these students are 



distributed across the following fields: 




Field 


Number of Students 


Business 


1,154 


Cinema-Television 


253 


Dentistry 


695 


Education 


853 


Engineering 


1,735 


Law 


580 


Letters, Arts, and Sciences 


1,521 


Medicine 


686 


Pharmacy 


643 


Public Administration 


432 



The other 40 percent r e located in such smaller fields as architecture, com- 
munications, drama, fine arts, gerontology, music, nursing, occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, safety and systems management, social work, 
and urban and regional planning. These students can earn a master's of arts 
in 40 program areas, a master's of science in 59 program areas, master's lev- 
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el degrees in 19 additional specialized professional programs, and doctoral 
degrees in 65 disciplinary and nine professional programs (leading to a M.D., 
J.D., and Ed.B. for example). 

The University awards approximately 4,000 graduate degrees and certifi- 
cates annually, including slightly fewer than 3,000 master's level degrees 
and certificates, about 700 professional doctoral degrees, and some 300 
Ph.D.s. 



Interrelationship of Research 

with Graduate and Undergraduate Education 

California's universities recognize the essential and fundamental link 
between research and graduate education and thus incorporate graduate 
students in ail phases of faculty research. This collaboration benefits both 
faculty and students (undergraduate as well as graduate) alike and has im- 
portart consequences for the institution as well. Research collaboration 
both advances new knowledge and offers students an opportunity to work 
closely with faculty, develop skills of inquiry and problem-solving, and ac- 
quire concrete knowledge in a discipline. The collaborative endeavor may 
take a variety of shapes, depending on the discipline. It may involve work- 
ing on research teams in the laboratory or in the field, or researching in the 
library and/or examining primary evidence in the humanities. Research 
helps shape the institution, often stimulating curricular change, improved 
course development, and teaching materials. These changes clearly affect 
undergraduate education as well. As the state pursues discussions about as- 
sessment and evaluation of the quality of undergraduate education offered 
to California students, its measures will need to tak<2 into account the dis- 
tinctive educational experiences that only research universities can offer to 
students. 

It is important to understand this connection between research and under- 
graduate education since one criticism of undergraduate education, has of- 
ten been that teaching "suffers" at the expense of undue emphasis on re- 
search. However, recent discussion in California has made it abundantly 
clear that faculty from each of the postsecondary segments see some form of 
research as appropriate to its role and enlivening for students and faculty 
alike. Whether engaged in research that is defined as "instructionally-re- 
lated" (as it is for the State University) or as the discovery of new knowledge 
(as it is for full-fledged research universities), few faculty view the relation- 
ship between research and teaching in the antithetical terms ujed by non- 
academic critics. The task of the next few years will be to give concrete cur- 



ricular expression to their interrelationship. 
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Quality and Reform 



UNDERGRADUATE education has recently been the focus of intense scru- 
tiny and debate, both at the national level and in California. Educational 
costs have been soaring, leaving a generation of graduates with tremendous- 
ly burdensome debts in a time of general uncertainty about the future; tech- 
nology has been expanding; popular programs in technology have become 
oversubscribed and increasingly specialized; and the relationship between 
education and professional life appears increasingly tenuous. Indeed, Amer- 
ican pragmatism has been laying siege to its colleges' longstanding tradition 
of liberal education. 

Since the 1983 publication of A Nation at Risk by the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, which focused on the public schools and pointed 
to the interdependence of these schools and postsecondary education, a num- 
ber of reports have expressed concern about the generally poor preparation 
and performance of America's college students. Fundamental questions 
have been raised by educators, legislators, and others about the nature, 
quality, and cost of undergraduate education; the extent of student access 
and achievement; the need for better assessment and evaluative standards; 
and the role that colleges should play in the well-being of the nation. 

• William Bennett, currently U.S. Secretary of Education, has urged that 
"colleges and universities must reshape their undergraduate curricula 
based on a clear vision of what constitutes an educated person, regardless 
of major, and on the study of history, philosophy, languages, and litera- 
ture* (1984, p. 2). 

• The Association of American Colleges has warned that "the major in most 
e^leges is little more than a gathering of courses taken in one depart- 
ment, lacking structure and depth, ... or emphasizing content to the neg- 
lect of the essential style of inquiry on which the content is based . . " 
(1985, p. 2). To stem this trend toward overspecialization and narrow pro- 
fessionalism, the association has advocated a revitalized and unified cur- 
riculum, articulated either by numbers of required courses or by length of 
time devoted to liberal education. 

• The Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher Ed- 
ucation has observed that "the realities of student lear ning, curricular co- 
herence, the quality of facilities, faculty morale, and academic standards 
no longer measure up to our expectations The quality of undergradu- 
ate education could be significantly improved if colleges would apply exist- 
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ing knowledge about three critical conditions of excellence - (1) student 
involvement, (2) high expectations, and (3) assessment and feedback" 
(1984, pp. 8, 17). 

Given the dwindling numbers of students interested in teaching careers and 
the projected shortage of teachers within the next decade, other reports have 
urged that teacher recruitment be placed high on the agendas of coordinat- 
ing agencies and governing boards, as well as colleges and universities. 

Several reports have also urged that standards be established for student 
placement in college-level courses and that remedial courses not be awarded 
college credit They have also called for increased student involvement with 
faculty, with the arts, with government and business, and with environ- 
mental and social issues - for example, through service internships - in or- 
der to increase active participation in their education. 

Much attention has been paid in the reports to the role of resource allocation 
in improving quality. Recommendations regarding assessment range from 
the establishment of means to measure students' progress demonstrable ef- 
fectiveness of programs, and faculty. In general, the theme was that some 
measure must be established to assess and to evaluate program effective- 
ness. This emphasis on accountability and evaluation has been, perhaps, the 
most far-reaching result of this national discussion. A new element emerg- 
ing from thfe debate over undergraduate education is an interest in measur- 
ing student learning directly. Legislators in a number of states, including 
California, are interested in outcomes assessment as measured by testing 
graduating students. They are also interested in "Value-added" measures 
derived by comparing the results of tests administered to entering freshmen 
with those given to graduating seniors. As a next step, some legislators pro- 
pose that some portion of institutional budget be tied to the results of these 
new assessment measures, and some states have already implemented this 
value-added budgeting mechanism. 

This chapter describes current assessment practices in California and illus- 
trates changes that institutions are undertaking in response to concerns 
about quality and assessment. 



Maintenance of Quality 

While the recent preoccupation with the state of undergraduate education 
has focused public and legislative attention on quality and qualitative mea- 
sures, California's institutions of higher education have long been concerned 
with this problem. Individually and collectively they have used a variety of 
approaches to assure quality ~ two of the most significant being their own 
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well-defined program review procedures and institutional accreditation by 
regional accrediting associations. 

Institutional Program Review 

Evaluation of educational programs on a regular basis has become almost 
universal in higher education. Approximately 80 percent of colleges and 
universities surveyed in 1982 used some formal review procedure (Barak, 
1982, p. 34). Program review has at least three major goals - to improve pro- 
gram quality, assist in the allocation of resources, and aid overall academic 
planning processes. Institutions also use the results of reviews to adjust cur- 
riculum, the direction or emphasis cf programs, and faculty effort and acti- 
vity. Properly conceived and carried out program review can be a powerful 
tool to achieve program improvement and campus balance. Programs may 
on occasion be phased out or consolidated as a result of reviews, but this re- 
sult is only one and by no means the most likely outcome of effective review 
processes. 

At the University of California, responsibility for the content and quality of 
academic programs and instruction rests with the faculty, on delegation 
from the Regents. Generally, departments plan and revise curricular offer- 
ings and set requirements for majors and graduate degrees that are re- 
viewed regularly at five-year intervals. 

At the California State University, a formal requirement for qualitative re- 
view of existing programs has been in place since 1971, and its approach to 
program review illustrates a mature review system. Review criteria and 
procedures are tailored to the needs, priorities and structures of the 19 indi- 
vidual campuses. Each campus has its own policies and procedures so that 
there is no single systemwide model, but generally, all of them review their 
programs every five years, as does the University of California, usually a 
departmental self-study initiates the review process by addressing specified 
topics and questions and surveying students, faculty and alumni on occa- 
sion. After completion of the self-study, external reviewers visit the campus 
to interview interested parties, including students, to review the self-study 
and comment on aspects of the program. At some campuses, the comments 
of the external reviewers and the self-study form a basis for recommenda- 
tions by a faculty committee to the responsible administrators at the depart- 
mental and campus level. 

Annually, a report on program review in the State University is prepared by 
the Office of the Chancellor and forwarded to the Trustees. This report out- 
lines for each campus the special features of the campus review process and 
summarizes the highlights and outcomes of the review for each program ex- 
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amined. At large campuses such as Fresno, Long Beach, and San Diego, be- 
tween 10 and 15 reviews are scheduled annually. 

Institutional Accreditation 

Non-governmental, voluntary accreditation is a distinctive feature of Amer- 
ican higher education which involves periodic peer review of institutions 
that they use as one me&ns of improving effectiveness and quality. Nation- 
ally, six regional associations perform accreditation of general collegiate in- 
stitutions. A number of national accrediting associations accredit limited- 
purpose institutions in such areas as vocational education and bible educa- 
tion, while specialized accrediting agencies review certain specialized cur- 
ricula offered by accredited institutions. A national association of institu- 
tions and accrediting associations - the Council on Postsecondary Accred- 
itation - concerns itself with general standards and coordinating issues re- 
lating to accreditation. The Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation in 
the federal government's Department of Education confers recognition on 
accrediting agencies eligible to certify institutions, which are then in turn 
eligible to enroll students who have received federal student grants and 
guaranteed loans. 

The Western Association of Schools and Colleges is the regional association 
that accredits secondary schools, colleges, and universities in California. 
For the purposes of accrediting colleges and universities, it operates through 
two commissions - the Accrediting Commission for Senior Colleges and Uni- 
versities, which accredits four-year institutions, and the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Community and Junior Colleges, which accredits two-year insti- 
tutions. (More information about the association and its commissions ap- 
pears on pp. 22-23 above.) 

Typically, an institution being accredited by either commission first pre- 
pares a major self-study of all central functions of institutional operations. 
Usually this entails a campus-wide effort, which is often linked to the insti- 
tutional academic planning cycle. Copies of the study are provided to the 
accrediting commission, which then sends a visiting team for a three-day 
visit to the campus. The team spends this time talking with administrators, 
faculty members, and students and observing various aspects of campus life. 
The team then prepares a report on the institution, copies of which are sent 
to the college and the commission. The report is based on the original self- 
study and the findings that emerged from the visit. While the report may be 
modified after the findings have been discussed with the institution (for ex- 
ample, after submission of clarifying information), it is the team report that 
serves as the basis for the final action of the relevant commission to confer or 
withhold accreditation. Accreditation is usually for a ten-year period, with a 



much shorter reassessment being done five years after the last accreditation 
visit While the ultimate result of the process is the conferral of accredita- 
tion, a valuable outcome of the entire process is that through the self-study 
and the necessary involvement of many campus constituencies in its prepa- 
ration much will be learned that will fuel institutional change and reassess- 
ment. 

New developments in ways in which accreditation is conducted in California 
have been an effort by the association to achieve greater participation of ad- 
ministrators and board members from multi-campus systems in what has 
been previously a campus affair. Also, like other regional accrediting associ- 
ations, the Western Association has responded to the concern over under- 
graduate education by exhibiting increased interest in student outcomes as- 
sessment Under new guidelines regarding the measurement of student 
competencies, it presumably will seek some evidence of institutional efforts 
to assess student competence as part of its accreditation review. Another of 
its concerns in recent years has been to balance the often competing require- 
ments of quality assessment and innovation in existing and new institu- 
tions. Because it believes that existing law confuses the public perception of 
acreditation and other forms of licensure, the association is seeking clarifica- 
tion in existing law to ensure the integrity and distinctiveness of the differ- 
ent processes. 

Licensure of Private Institutions 

Within the private education sector in California, institutional quality and 
licensure are addressed through a complicated set of processes and proce- 
dures. Those procedures dealing with unaccredited institutions have been 
the source of continuing controversy in recent years and were discussed at 
some length in the proceedings of the Commission for the Review of the 
Master Plan. The alternative processes for evaluation of degree granting 
institutions in the private sector include recognition of accreditation by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges; approval and authorization 
overseen by the Private Postsecondary Education Division of the State 
Department of Education; and special licensing arrangements for schools of 
theology and for out-of-state accredited institutions that offer programs in 
California. More than 350 independent and private universities and 
colleges in California are licensed under the following provisions: 



Accreditation (in-state) 


193 


Accreditation (out-of-state) 


12 


Approval 


71 


Authorization 


85 


Schools of theology 


8 
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In addition to these institutions, the State Department of Education reports 
that approximately 1,800 non-degree granting private vocational institu- 
tions are operating in the state under four modes of licensure. Of these licen- 
sure arrangements, by far the most heavily used is an approval method, un- 
der the provisions of which nearly 1,700 institutions are licensed. (A Decem- 
ber 1987 report by the California Postsecondary Education Commission, The 
State's Rolt in Promoting Quality in Private Postsecondary Education Insti- 
tutions, details the sevsral methods of licensure for both private degree- 
granting and non-degree-granting institutions.) 

No public funds are allocated by California for the support of the oversight 
responsibilities of state agencies that review and license private institu- 
tions. The Postsecondary Education Commission, which has actively moni- 
tored the adequacy of State licensing provisions, notes that in spite of defi- 
nite strengthening of m inimum standards in recent years, "California con- 
tinues to have a reputation as a haven for private institutions that award 
easy degrees" (December 1987, p. 1). 

By September 1, 1989, the Commission is required under state law to review 
and evaluate the effectiveness of existing law and the implemeniation of this 
law by the State Department of Education. The Commission for the Review 
of the Master Plan urged that this evaluation include consideration of the 
consolidation of the approval and authorization methods of licensure for non- 
accredited degree granting institutions, and a single licensing method for all 
private institutions. In addition, it urged the Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission to consider prohibiting non-accredited institutions from offering 
graduate degrees as well as the possibility of requiring all institutions to 
achieve accreditation within some stipulated time period. 

There is strong evidence that some consumers of educational services have 
been confused as to whether degree-granting institutions licensed under the 
approval process are in fact accredited. As indicated above, the Western As- 
sociation has suggested clarificatiou of statutory provisions that have cre- 
ated two superficially similar but fundamentally different methods of licen- 
sure. Not only does the Postsecondary Education Commission plan to review 
that question but also to consider the multiplicity of jurisdictions now in- 
volved in licensing private institutions, the justification for che many meth- 
ods of licensing degree-granting and vocational institutions, the rigor of the 
state process, the need for some state funding of the licensing mechanisms, 
and, finally, the appropriateness of the current division of responsibility for 
licensure. 



Undergraduate Reform in California 



The natk reports that have paid particular atte T tion to issues of account- 
ability, evaluation, and reform have appeared during a time when Califor- 
nia was already engaged in a review of its system of higher education by its 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education and 
when many institutions in che state were already focusing on undergraduate 
reform and assessment independently. (For an overview of the significance 
of general education in the undergraduate curriculum, see pp. 104-105 of 
Chapter Five.) The diversity of California higher education means that 
there is a wide diversity of approaches to the improvement of undergraduate 
education and assessment of student outcomes. Because of the close rela- 
tionship between these reform and assessment efforts, the following descrip- 
tion of current reform activities of the public segments therefore includes in- 
formation on their efforts at student assessment 

University of California 

In September 1985, the University's Office of the President appointed ~ 
special task force to undertake a review of lower-division education in the 
Uriversity. The task force worked for nine months surveying undergradu- 
ate programs on the eight general campuses and preparing a prog" ess report 
in February 1986 and a final report in June 1986. Its final report, Lower Di- 
vision Education in the University of California, soon became known as the 
"Smelser Report," afte* its chair, Neil J* Smelser, University Professor of 
sociology on the Berkley campus. 

Althoug\ its report was less gloomy than that of the major nudonal reports, 
the task force identified a number of problems and made more than a dozen 
recommendations for change, including the following: 

• Reforming curricul and programs: A radical expansion of freshman- 
sophomore seminars and a greater emphasis on international, multicul- 
tural, and global learning experiences of students. 

• Improving the quality of teaching: The assignme.it of brilliant and effec- 
tive teachers to larger lower division courses; improvement in the evalua- 
tion of teaching of both Academic Senate and non-Senate faculty; and im- 
proved selection, training, supervision, and evaluation of teaching assist- 
ants. 

• Improving educational continuity: Greater access ft freshmen and sopho- 
mores to important lower-division courses from which they are now some- 
times excl _id, and development of several curricular arrangements to 
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simplify the process of transfer of students to the campuses of the Univer- 
sity from other institutions in the state. 

• Improving information and quality control: Development of a better infor- 
mational base on the respective roles of different categories of instructors 
(Senate, non-Senate, teaching assistant), and improvement of the process 
of review of the lower-division years as such. 

• Reaffirming the general mission of the University: Long-term attention to 
possible imbalances in the University between the natural and life sci- 
ence and other branches of learning, between specialization and profes- 
sion Uzation on the one hand and general education on the other, and be- 
tween technical and general education. 

The Office of the President gave maximum dissemination to the task force 
report, which generated a great deal of interest throughout the University, 
in Sacramento, and in the press. In 1987, the California Legislature re- 
sponded to a budgetary request from the Office of the President by authoriz- 
ing $750,000 in the 1987-88 budget for improving the training of teaching 
assistants. The Regents devoted two of their three policy meetings in 1986- 
87, as well as one of their regular meetings, to in-depth discussions of under- 
graduate education and its reform; and they have continued to support signi- 
ficant expansion of the University's international exchange programs, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific Rim nations. The Office of the President requested 
and received responses from the eight general campuses on activities under- 
taken in relation to the report, and it established a new advisory committee 
to the president on undergraduate education, which will (1) monitor reform 
efforts throughout the University, (2) make efforts to improve the informa- 
tion-base on undergraduate teaching and education, and (3) advise the presi- 
dent on University policies and positions on undergraduate education. Cur- 
rently the office is actively considering the idea of an all-faculty conference 
on the subject of undergraduate education. 

Since the release of the report, campus reforms have been highly diverse, de- 
pending in part on the distinctive traditions of each campus. Nonetheless, 
the following main lines of change can be distinguished: 

• Education abroad programs have been expanded and a fifth college cre- 
ated on the San Diego campus with special stress on international studies. 

• Two camruses have already adopted an undergraduate requirement for 
one cours e in ethnic studies, and virtually all campus divisions of the Aca- 
demic Senate are working coward reforming and expanding this area of 
study. 

• More th«n half the campuses will errand their freshman-sophomore 
seminar programs, some by selective recruitment of emeriti. 
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• Several campuses have already made steps to improve the orientation and 
training of teaching assistants* even in advance of th* augmented state 
funds dedicated to that purpose. 

• Almost every campus has instituted a requirement for skill in spoken 
El rlish for teaching assistants whose first language is not English. 

• Campus committees on academic personnel and on teaching are parallel- 
ing the systemwide efforts to improve the criteria for evaluating under- 
graduate teaching and to implement these criteria in the faculty review 
process. 

The California State University 1 

In Fall 1985, the Academic Senate of the State University conducted an in- 
depth and critical evaluation of undergraduate education in relation to three 
of the national reports describing a crisis in American education. It estab- 
lished seven subcommittees to study the system's mission and goals, curricu- 
lum, learning, instruction, faculty, campus community, governance, and 
academic freedom. With respect to the curriculum, the senate concluded 
that the State University's general education-breadth policy (established in 
1981) conformed in spirit to the recommendations of the national reports. 
That policy advocates an integrated approach to achieve the system's educa- 
tional objectives, including "emphasis on the devel / »ment of such broad- 
band abilities and skills as critical thinking; logical analysis and synthesis; 
communication; and the development of an understanding and appreciation 
of the principles, methodologies and their limitations, and value systems 
used in human inquiry" (Academic Senate, 1986, p. 2). The senate recom- 
mended that these skills be specifically developed in general education 
course -hat remedial basic skills be acquired before undertaking baccalau- 
reate-level courses, and that before gr^uation all students be exposed to 
non-canonical contributions to civilization. To this end, the senate suggest- 
ed encouraging students to better and more broadly organize their minor 
programs by taking advantage of elective courses. In addition, it recom- 
mended a revaluation of major programs that tend to constrain the broad- 
ening objectives of a liberal education. 

These recommendations implied even more active assessment of State Uni- 
versity programs than the review procedures already in place. In 1986, the 
Chancellor convened a systemwide conference to encourage more active as- 
sessment on the campuses and has since supported campus efforts to develop 
new assessment programs and the creation of systemwide assessment com- 

1. This description is based on information from Sally Casanova and Frank Young in 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, March 1987, pp. 95-104. 
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mittees to stimulate and coordinate activities. Efforts on the campuses in- 
clude two pilot projects: 

• "Erhidncing Quality by Assessment: A General Education Project," con- 
ducted through the English department at California State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona, seeks to establish instructional objectives for general 
education courses and criteria, measures for evaluating students in these 
courses, and guidelines for using results for improvement of instruction 
and the curriculum. 

• "An Empirical Evaluation of Five Baccalaureate Social Science Pro- 
grams," conducsed by the sociology department at California State Uni- 
versity, Bakersfield, uses locally developed instruments to assess student 
learning in upper-division courses required for majors in anthropology, 
economics, political science, psychology, and sociology and to survey stu- 
dents, graduates, students, faculty, and employers for their perceptions of 
program quality. 

California Community Colleges 2 

The community colleges have probably been undertaking systematic assess- 
ment business longer than any other segment, but because of their relative 
autonomy, quality control is largely the responsibility of each college. Their 
most comprehensive multi-campus effort to evaluate student learning is the 
Student Outcomes Study being conducted by the Learning, Assessment, Re- 
tention Consortium (LARC), involving 30 California community colleges that 
pre- and post-test their students in the areas of English writing and reading. 

Among individual district projects, tLe Rancho Santiago Community Col- 
lege District has studied student achievement by measuring retention rates, 
grade distributions, numbers and 'finds of degrees and certificates awarded, 
employment after graduating from vocational training, success on the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Test scores on pre- and post-tests for remedi- 
al or basic skills irses, and numbers and success rates of transfer students 
at four-year institutions. 

Similarly, in evaluating its programs, Santa Barbara City College uses, 
among other measures, pre- and post-test scores and student satisfaction 
surveys for remedial programs, evaluations of vocational programs, surveys 
of non-returning students, graae distributions of students, and assessment of 
transfer programs that include surveys of transfers to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 

2. This description is based on information from Robert Turley and John McCuen in 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, March 1987, pp. &1-94 and 195-1 1 3. 
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Quality Education: A Shared Responsibility 



Despite the fact that California's institutions of f.ostsecondary education 
have well-established procedures for review and improvement of undergrad- 
uate education and regularly report on them to their governing boards, the 
Postsecondary Education Commission, and the Legislature, they have nc+ 
been impervious to national concerns about the quality of undergraduate 
life, and the California Legislature has encouraged further review activities 
ort their part In 1986, it directed the Commission to convene an interseg- 
mental task force to look at the issue of using the state budget to promote 
quality in higher education; and in 1987, through language in budget appro- 
priations, it directed the University and the State University to present 
progress reports on their efforts to improve undergraduate education by Jan- 
uary 1988 and full reports by January 1989 . Late in 1987, it passed Assem- 
bly Concurrent Resolution 141 directing the Commission to study the desira- 
bility of various funding incentives for improving the quality of undergrad- 
uate education, and the Commission has again convened an intersegmental 
ta& brce to study these issues. 

Both the state government and the public as consumers of public higher edu- 
cation have legitimate interests in overseeing the educational enterprise to 
make sure that institutional missions and state goals are being met (Ewell, 
1987). Thus, current legislative and public interest in institutional account- 
ability and assessment is unlikely to abate over the next several years. 
Their challenge is to expect quality in higher education while providing in- 
§\ ;utions the flexibility to develop assessment plans and measures that re- 
flect their distinctive missions, goals, and functions. Otherwise, require- 
ments for accountability will lead to spurious, or at least uninformed, inter- 
institutional comparisons. 

Institutions have the responsibility to develop strategies for quality control, 
ensure that they are implemented on the campus, and respond to requests 
for accountability. Their challenge is to demonstrate that they are doing a 
good job and that their own internal procedures are working well, while 
avoiding unwarranted comparisons among them. To do so, they will have to 
make more public their own good faith efforts for Internal assessment - 
their plans and measures, findings, and resulting improvements and com- 
municate them in such a way as to reassure the public at large and the Leg- 
islature in particular that they are serving the state's Interests well and 
spending the state's funds effectively. 

California's segments of public higher education are moving in this direction 
cooperatively. As an aid to their assessment efforts, the California Postsec- 

* 141 
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ondary Education Commission is studying the possibility of an interseg- 
mental student data base ihat would allow them to track students through- 
out their academic career, from school through graduate education, for e- 
search purposes - even if students transfer among segments and drop out 
periodically. 

Obswvers of the national scene with respect to state initiatives in using 
state budgets to encourage excellence in higher education suggest that if in- 
stitutions do not respond to public concerns in a timely fashion, state offi- 
cials are likely to take matters into their own hands and seek to regulate in- 
stitutions bj mandating standardized accountability efforts (Ewell, 1987). 
This prediction may well hold true for public higher education in California. 
Once the Commission completes its two current studies of options for state 
incentive funding to encourage "uality in higher education and the possible 
intersegmental student data base, and reviews the segments' progress 
reports on their assessment activities, evidence may be available to indicate 
if California can avoid that unproductive possibility. 
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Educational Equity 



WITH the percentage of California's ethnic and racial minorities increasing 
dramatically, the usue of equity dominates its educational horizon. Its col- 
leges and universities are faced with the challenge of diversifying their stu- 
dent bodies and faculties to reflect the composition of the state's population 
while maintaining high standards of quality in student admissions as well 
aa faculty teaching and research. The problem of ensuring full participation 
in society for an ever-increasing number of minorities is not, of c urse, sim- 
ply one of educational preparation. It is a social, economic, and political 
challenge to the entire state; but the burden of providing social mobility - 
particularly for immigrants — has traditionally fallen on educational insti- 
tutions. 1 

This chapter first discusses issues of educational opportunity for students 
and concludes with issues of employment opportunity for faculty and staff. 



Educational Equity for students 

California faces dramatically changing demographics. Today's minority 
groups are projected to constitute 52 percent of the school- age population in 
the year 2000, making California a "minority majority" state. Display 18 on 
page 128 graphically compares population projections for that year with 
1980 figures. These projections iudicate that ethnic minorities will increase 
their proportion of California's population by between 8 and 12 percent over 
their 1980 representation. Asian and Hispanic populations will grow most 



1. This discussion of educational equity emphasizes opportunities for ethnic minorities rath- 
er than for low-income or low socioeconomic-status students because data on the educa- 
tional achievement of California students is available by ethnicity and not by income or 
socioeconomic class. National data indicate that college attendance and academic attain- 
ment is far more directly related to income or class differences than to ethnicity, yet as ia 
well known, ethnic minorities in America have historically been relegated to low-income 
occupations and thus to low socioeconomic class bcatus. The complex interrelationship of 
class and education may be illustrated by recent analyses of improvements in Black 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores used for college admissions. Some analysts argue that, 
because the SAT assesses "logic" that is ba3ed on middle class experiences, Black students 
could begin to test better only when more of them participated m middle-class culture. 
Between 1977 and 1987, Black SAT scores have begun to rise significantly, if slowly (New 
York Times, September 23, 1987). 
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DISPLAY 18 California's Population by Ethnicity, 1980 and Projected 2000 



1980 

Asian and Other Groups 6.7% 




Source: Canter for Continuing Study of the California Economy, 1982, Table 9, p. 23. 



rapidly, but the Black population will increase steadily in comparison to the 
white population. 

While the state's population growth, based on fertility rates and immigra- 
tion, can be forecast with relative certainty, projections for college-going 
ra-es by ethnic group are more problematic, since they must be based not 
only on projected demographic changes but also changes in students' educa- 
tional p^ans, their high school graduation rates, their University and State 
University eligibility rates, and their enrollment and retention rates. 

Earlier chapters have described the eligibility requirements assigned by the 
Master Plan to the University and State University. Ethnic groups differ 
considerably in meeting these requirements - in large part because of differ- 
ences in completing high school. California's 22 percent drop-out rate for 
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white students during high school can be considered relatively low in com- 
parison to the drop-out rates of at least 33 percent for both Black and His- 
panic students and an overwhelming 40 percent for American Indian stu- 
dents. 

As Displays 19 and 20 show, more Asian and white high school graduates 
achieve eligibility than the 12J- and 33£ percentages proposed by the Master 
Plan, while Black and Hispanic graduates are eligible at rates substantially 
below the stipulated levels. In 1986, half of Asian public high school stu- 
dents were eligible for either the University or the State University - 33 
percent for the University and 50 percent for the State University. White 
students were eligible at an overall percentage of 16 percent at the Univer- 
sity and 47 percent at the State University. Among Black students, in con- 
trast, less than 5 percent qualified for the University and 11 percent quali- 
fied for the State University. The Hispanic pool was marginally better, with 
5 percent eligible for the University and 13 percent eligible for the State 
University. 

Beyond theoretical eligibility rates, the most discouraging figures are actual 
participation rates: How many high school graduates actually chose to at- 
tend a postsecondary institution? As Display 21 suggests, these participa- 
tion rates also differ dramatically by ethnic group, vrith Asian students per- 
forming above expectation, white students not far behind, and Black and 
Hispanic students badly underre presented. 

Low numbers of minority students graduating from high schools, low per- 
centages of them eligible for admission to the State University or the Uni- 
versity, and — most important — low proportions of them enrolling in the 
state's higher education system represent a serious state policy issue. In the 
face of these rates, a clear priority goal must be to transform the system so as 
to assure considerably higher levels of access. 

This was the intention of the 1960 Master Plan, although the definition of 
access has changed since its origination. From 1P60 on, California has 
sought in higher education to achieve both access and excellence or, to put it 
differently, quantity and quality. 7or instance, by stipulating open access to 
the community colleges, and rigorous standards of admissions to the other 
two public postsecondary segments, the Master Plan intended to guarantee 
all state studerts access to the system while ensuring quality. But facing 
massive growth in numbers, it proposed that California provide access 
through a large number of local open-admission institutions situated in, and 
responsive to, their local communities. These Institutions, by and large, 
were to be community colleges. 

Given that the Master Plan directed much of the state's resources to building 
new community colleges throughout the state to cope with the protected 
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DISPLAY 19 Eligibility Rates for Freshman Admission to the University of California of 
1988 Graduates of California's Public High Schools, by Major Ethnic Group 





CiUxlOLUvT rOOl 


Precieioit Level 


Sample Size 


Total 






15,572 


Men 


13.3 


±0.78 


7,572 


Women 


15.1 


±0.80 


7,998 


White 


15.8 


±0.74 


9,119 


Hispanic 


5.0 


±0.72 


3,334 


Black 


4.5 


1U2 


1,437 


Asian 


32.8 


±2.58 


1,149 


Filipino 


19.4 


±4.71 


322 



a. Includes American Indian and Pacific Island graduates, but the small sampls sizes for these ethnic groups preclude 
computation of their eligibility rates. 

Note: Final data base vaJidation may result in changes to these estimates in the tenths of units. 
Source: Adapted from California Poetaecondary Education Commission, March 1988, p. 12. 



DISPLAY 20 Eligibility Rates for Freshman Admission to the California State University of 
1986 Graduates of California's Public High Schools, by Major Ethnic Group 





Eliribilitv Pool 


Precision Level 


Sample Size 


Total 


27.5%» 


±0.69% 


15,576 


Men 


24.8 


±1.00 


7,574 


Women 


30.8 


±1.02 


8,000 


White 


31.6 


±0.94 


9,121 


Hispanic 


13.3 


±1.11 


3,335 


Black 


10.8 


±1.52 


1,438 


Asian 


50.0 


±2.65 


1,149 


Filipino 


29.5 


±5.35 


322 



a. Includes American Indian and Pacific Island graduates* but the small sample sizes for these ethnic groups preclude 
computation of their eligibility rates. 

Note: Final data base validation may result in changes to these estimates in the tenths of units. 

Source: Adapted from California Postaecondary Education Commission, March 1988, p. 1 4. 
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DISPLAY 21 Participation Rates of 28- to 21 -Year Olds in California's Three Segments of Public 
Higher Education, by Major Ethnic Group, Indexed to the Average Participation Rate 



4.0 




Univerauy of California Tha California SUU Univaraity California Community Collages 

Source: Pailthorp, 1987, p. 44. 
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enrollment growth, its authors clearly envisioned the community colleges as 
key to the higher educational enterprise. Within a decade, the campuses 
dotted across the state fulfilled this attempt to connect quantity and quality. 
But the Master Plan Survey Team had focused cn geographical and aca- 
demic access, while concern for access shifted by the early 1970s to ethnic 
and economic opportunity - led by the Legislature's Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan. In light of the very few minority and low-income students who 
qualified for freshman admission directly to the University or the State Uni- 
versi'v, the Committee saw the open admissions policy of the community 
colleges as a critical avenue through which these students could qualify for 
baccalaureate-level work by completing their lower-division work with high 
enough grades to transfer to a four-year institution. The Committee's re- 
definition of access epitomized the major issue it foresaw for the coming dec- 
ades. Its orientation has proven correct: If minority participation seemed 
critical in the 1970s, it has become infinitely more so in the 1980s. 



Trends in Equity Programs 

California's approaches to equity have changed emphases over the last two 
decades, even as its demographic pressures have intensified. 

Increasing Access Through Special Action Admissions and School Reform 

When first raised as an overarching state issue in the 1970s, educational eq- 
uity led to the establishment of "special action" admissions programs, typ- 
ically stipulating that a certain percentage of each entering class could be 
composed of students who did not meet the published admissions criteria, 
but who gave promise of future attainment. Fueled by changing demograph- 
ics, concern for the access of underrepresented students shifted the focus of 
segmental efforts to improving preparation of students in the public schools. 

These California efforts coincided with the national movement to reverse 
what was seen as an "alarming deterioration" in American elementary and 
secondary schools. Initiated by A Nation at Risk - an "open letter" to the 
American people (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) - 
this movement witnessed production of a number of studies by such other 
Croups as the Education Commission of the States, the National Science 
Board, the Twentieth Century Fund, the Business- Higher Education Forum, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching that together emphasized a number of issues 
that had contributed to the decline in quality in the nation's schools: a loss of 
coherence in secondary school curricula; a decline in status tor teachers that 
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was reflected in erosion of their salary scales; a lack of rigor and consequent 
reduction of standards in the schools - ofter, rationalized as a way to avoid 
student failure, especially of underrepresented minority students; an 
inability to monitor and evaluate the schools' efforts of curriculum change 
and student preparation; and, finally, a lack of federal leadership for the 
reform movement that, admittedly, had to be accomplished primarily at 
state and local levels. 

Reflecting the fact that much of this work needed to be done at the state 
level, California launched its own public school reform movement in the 
same year. This movement has involved contributions by the postsecondary 
segments that have increased steadily in recent years. Perhaps the greatest 
change in the state's vision of educational master planning has been the 
widening perception, by legislators, school officials, postsecondary faculty 
and administrators, as well as the general public, that postsecondary 
institutions must pla7 a key role in such reform. For instance, the chairman 
of the Commission for the Review of the Master Flan, J. Gary Shansby, 
noted that "early in our deliberations, we concJ ided that postsecondary 
education and the public schools are closely interdependent parts of one 
educational system and that the success of each depends on the other . . . We 
view postsecondary education as the key to providing better teachers, more 
useful research, and expanded outreach programs for the improvement of 
the public schools* (1987, p. i). 

Intersegmental Efforts at School Reform: Intersegmental activities grew log- 
ically from faculty concern for the preparation of college-bound students. 
The first of them, "Statements of Competencies" in several basic a' ademic 
disciplines, are being prepared by faculty representatives from the Univer- 
sity, the State University, the community colleges, and the public schools as 
a continuing project. These faculty members began collaborating in 1981 on 
statements that outlined expected levels of achievement in English and 
mathematics for secondary school graduates. Under the aegis of the 
Academic Senates of the three segments and with the support of the 
California Education Round Table, faculty are continuing to develop similar 
documents in other disciplines. These statements are designed to be read by 
a wide audience of junior and senior high school teachers, administrators, 
school boards, community groups, counselors, and students. They reflect 
cooperation between schools and higher education, but they do not infringe 
on the schools' own responsibilities. That is, they specify only levels of 
desired competency rather than dictate instructional strategies for attaining 
these levels. These efforts will benefit all college-bound students, but it is 
hoped that they will increase the numbers of minority students now eligible 
for entrance to the University and the State University. 
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Collaborative Projects in the Disciplines: Each of the segments has fostered 
projects both, under its own aegis and intersegmentally to improve public 
school preparation. These projects are so extraordinarily broad and numer- 
ous that a recent inventory of them was more than 100 pages long. Exam- 
plea include the California Science Project, Diagnostic Writing Tests, the 
California Humanities Project, and the California Mathematics Project. A 
description of one of them - the California Writing Project - suggests the 
nature of all these intersegmental efforts. 

The California Writing Project is a collaborative university-school staff de- 
velopment program that involves all segments of higher education with the 
public and private schools in California. Its goal is to improve student writ- 
ing in California classrooms by improving the teaching and uses of writing 
at all grade levels of instruction. Annually, at invitational five-week sum- 
mer institutes on 17 university campuses, the project works with approxi- 
mately 400 successful teachers of writing from elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary classrooms. During the institutes, these teachers share in- 
structional expertise, discuss relevant current research, and hone their own 
writing skills. They are then asked to lead workshops during the year in 
their own institutions or communities, so that other teachers of writing may 
have a similar, but more limited experience. 

The history of the California Writing Project illustrates the pattern by 
which many other programs have developed. Its parent, the Bay Area Writ- 
ing Project, was established on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California in 1973 to attack a particular problem: Well over 40 percent of 
the students admitted to Berkeley were having to take the Subject A course 
designed for those who do not pass an entry-level composition examination. 
The problem of student writing was beginning to receive national attention; 
a body of knowledge about writing and teaching of writing was emerging; 
and particularly noticeable was the fact that most teachers of writing had 
never been taught to do so. 

In designing the Bay Area Writing Project, the University created a model 
for tapping recognized expertise among outstanding teachers at both high 
school and higher education levels. In the late 1970s, the success of that 
project led to a sizable grant from the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties to replicate the model statewide, and the California Writing Project was 
born. Now, in 1937, 17 university campuses (eight University, eight State 
University, and one independent) sponsor sites of the project, and Califor- 
nia's statewide effort is being replicated in nearly every state in the nation. 

Beyond the summer institutes, other activities take placr. during the aca- 
demic year. The Bay Area Writing Project site, for instance, directs or en- 
gages in activities such as the Subject A program for teachers of college- 
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bound students, where such teachers learn more about the University s ex- 
pectations for entering students and about identifying strengths and weak- 
nesses in students 9 writing abilities. University Extension offers courses 
throughout the year taught hy the Bay Area Writing Project participants to 
develop other teachers 9 skin* at teaching writing. Moreover, project staff 
and teachers work with the State Department of Education to develop and 
assist teachers to implement new assessment instruments to measure stu- 
dents 9 writing abilities. 

The success of the California Writing Project has led California's education- 
al leaders to promote development of two similar programs for teachers in 
other disciplines who wish to develop their expertise. The first of these to be 
developed was the California Mathematics Project - to be followed, when 
state funding is secured by the California Science Project. 

Increasing Retention and Graduation Hates 

The college experience of students who were granted access but then dropped 
out made it clear that institutional efforts to ensure success through student 
support systems of counseling and tutoring were of equal importance wzth 
admissions in defining "access." As the State University's 1986 report on 
educational equity put it, "Most groups . . . agree that the issues of r xtion 
t.ud graduation are equally as important as a generalized ability to enroll 
xanewhere" (p. 2). Not surprisingly, resistance to these approaches applied 
to educational equity revolved around misgivings about the ability of 
institutions to maintain "quality" "excellence" while making exceptions 
to standard operating policies and procedures. 

Remediation Attacking Underpreparation at the Postsecondcry Level: The 
first activity by faculty and administrators of the postsecondary segments in 
revising institutional offerings stemmed from the realities of poor student 
preparation that confronted them in the classroom. The result was a major 
expansion of remediation for their students. Each of the segments addressed 
student underpreparation in its own way, but the declining quality of stu- 
dents 9 academic preparation led all of them to offer courses and services de- 
signed to help students attain expected levels of competence that would e~ 
able them to complete regular undergraduate courses satisfactory . 

In 1983, the California Postsecondary Education Commission published 
Promises to Keep: Rerredial Education in California s Public Colleges and 
Universities — the first report to put the issue in an historical perspective 
and the first comprehensive description of the dimensions of remediatir n in 
the three public segments. More recently, the Commission for tht Review of 
the Master Plan addressed the question for the three public segments. In 
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cooperation with the segments, its staff defined remediation and established 
a taxonomy to delineate four levels of academic preparation in the two key 
areas of mathematics and English (Display 22). The staff defined student 
academic preparation as the numbers of school years of training required to 
bring academic skills up to a segmental faculty's definition of college-level 
skills. The levels below the non-remedial "university level" range from pre- 
college (that is, in need of spot remediation) to non-college ready (that is, in 
need of high school skills), to non high -school ready and non-life re dy (that 
is, in need of elementary mathematics and literacy skills). This ta; onomy is 
serving as the starting point for a redefinition of remediation undertaken by 
a newly-established intersegmental advisory committee of the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 

Poatseccndary Programs Targeted to Minorities; While remedial effoi oS ulti- 
mately will affect all students in the public schools, many other programs 
have been targeted particularly to underrepresented minority students. 
Indeed, the initial impetus for organizing the California Education Round 
Table was segmental concern at the highest administrative levels for the 
growing gap between numbers of minority students enrolled in the public 
schools and those pursuing postsecondary education. A number of very 
successful efforts to motivate and prepare such minority students for higher 
education have been mounted in the last few years: 

• The MESA program (Mathematics, Engineering, Science Achievement) 
end MEP (Minority Engineering Program) are designed to help underrep- 
resented minority students enter and complete mathematics and science- 
oased college courses of study. MESA's goals of increasing the numbers of 
underrepresented minorities in these programs are carried out in high 
schools and junior high schools, and MEP's are carried out on 17 State 
University and University of California campuses throughout the state. 
Established in 1970, MESA is the largest and most successful program of 
its kind in the nation. More than 90 percent 1 1 its high school graduates 
enroll in college immediately after high school, and 75 percent attend a 
four-year university. MEP's students are twice as likely to complete col- 
lege as other minority engineering students. 

• The Puente project (Spanish for bridge) seeks to reduce the community col- 
lege dropout rate of Mexican American students and to increare their 
transfer rate to four-year institutions. Trained teams of Mexican- Ameri- 
can professionals conduct year-long writing, counseling, and mentoring 
programs on community college campuses intended to provide students - 
over 90 percent of whom are American-born Mexican- Americans and 50 
percent of whom are second generation with individual, non-traditional 
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Levels of Instruction 


Levels of Student 


Examples or bourses 


Math 


English 


University Level 


Students who are 
col lege- ready and 
likely to succeed in the 
freshman* level 
courses. 


Calculus, Pre- 
Calculus, Analyt. 
Geom. 


Freshman 

Composition (Eng. 1A) 


Pre-Coilege Level I* 


(A) Students who are 
college-ready except 
for minimal specific 
skill deficiencies that 
require instruction one 
level below the Fresh- 
man level in English 
and/or Math. 


Adv. Algebra 
Int. Algebra 
Trigonometry 


Subject A or one course 
below Fr. Comp. (Eng. 
1A) 


Pre-College Uvel 2 


(B) Students who are 
i srly college-ready, 
but exhibit serious 
multiple skill deficien- 
cies that require 
instruction at two 
levels below the Fr. 
Level in Eng. and/or 
Math. (Also, H.S. 
col lege-prep students.) 


G^metry 

E. jentary Alg 


Courses two levels 
below Fr. Comp. (Eng. 
1 A) 


High School Diploma 


Noncollege-ready in 
need of high school 
level skills in various 
disciplines (i.e., below 
College Prep, level). 


General Math (2 years 
required courses not 
specified) 


Paragraphs, sentence 
structure, reading 
skillsat9-l2th«grade 
level. 


Junior High l«evel 


Nonhlgh school-ready, 
in need of jr. high 
school level skills in 
various disciplines. 


Arithmetic 


Basic reading and 
beginning sentence 
skills in courses at the 
7-9th-grade level. 


Elementary I-cvel 


Nonhigh school-ready, 
in need of elementary 
school level skills in 
various disciplines. 




Above skills but at 6th- 
grade level and below. 


Developmental/Basic 
LivirqSkills Level 


Students operating 
below elementary level 
or who need basic life 
and coping skills. 


Counting 


Most basic English 
vocabulary and 
speaking skills. 



* Courses listed under Pre College Level I may not be considered remedial and are sometimes 
given degree credit by UC, CSU, and the CCC. 



Source: Commission for the Re< iew of the Master Plan for Higher Education, July 1987, p. A5 
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counseling and models. Since its 1982 founding of pilot programs, Puente 
has increased eight-fold the number of transferring students; in 1986-87 it 
served 450 students. 

These programs have proved hearteningly successful, but the number of stu- 
dents they can serve is small. Thus some observers have suggested that a 
much greater state commitment of resource* is needed to achieve education- 
al equity. In the past, their case was difficult to make, given the relatively 
small changes observed in the participation rates by underrepresented mi- 
noiities over the last two decades despite quite substantial state investment. 
More encouraging signs may now be emerging, however, if the most recent 
national statistics abou. performances by Black students on college admis- 
sions tests may be used as indicators. These suggest, first, that a substan- 
tially larger number of students are taking the tests and thus aspiring to 
college, and, second, that the average scores of Black students are increasing 
significantly. Nonetheless, as Donald Stewart, the president of the College 
Board has noted, "at the current rate of increase, it will be 45 years before 
there is parity of Black and white scores" (New York Times, September 23 
1987). 

Strengthening the Transfer Function: At the same time that the postsecond- 
ary segments have worked to improve minority student preparation for col- 
lege, they have tried to increase minority student participation throughout 
the length of postsecondary education - most recently, by improving connec- 
tions between community colleges and four-year institutions, as conceived 
by the Master Plan. Absolutely central to these connections is transfer. On- 
ly through the transfer function can the twin goals of access and quality be 
achieved together, and only if the community colleges successfully prepare 
students for transfer and four-year institutions cooperate in removing bar- 
riers to transfer. Yet this collaboration effort by the segments is absolutely 
essential if the state's public universities are to equitably maintain highly 
selective admission standards. 

While the community colleges have absorbed other important functions in 
the years following adoption of the Master Plan (including, particularly, 
community service and adult lite acy programs), their Master Plan role in 
transfer education has atrophied to a dramatic extent in the last decade 
(Display 23). In part, this decline stems from the complicated changes that 
have taken place in community college funding, leading college administra- 
tors to concentrate limited resources on course offerings that do not require 
the high-cost services needed for baccalaureate-bound students. 2 In pr^t it 

2 As identified by community college administrators, this infrastructure includes a coherent 
Tvro&-*m of counseling, assessment of stuaent preparation, and careful placement of stu- 




DISPLAY 23 Number of Community College Students Who Transferred to the Uniissity of 
California and the California State University, Together with Numbers of first- 
Tim* Freshmen in the University, State Univers'ty, and Community Colleges from 
California High Schools, 1965 to 1986, 



gflffiBflB&g follit Transfer Students First-Time Freshmen 

fall Term Full Year Fall Term Only 



Xtfff 


W U4f 9m 

of 

CaWonua- 


Th* (7* H form a 

State 

Univerntr 


viium un 

ComLiunity 
Colleges 


T TnivAraitv 

of 

Califprnia 


X lit VAUlw I U1B 

State 

University 


California 

Community 


1965 


2,948 


14,603 




— 


14,023 


— 


1966 


3,761 


19,295 


— 


12,341 


15,574 


— 


1967 


3,702 


22,059 


— 


13,072 


16,082 


— 


1968 


3,786 


26,596 




11,665 


18,844 


— 


1969 


4,468 


28,207 


43,963 


12,066 


17,539 


— 


1970 


5,166 


29,059 


49,245 


13,233 


18,984 


— 


1971 


6,154 


32,546 


52,989 


13 "V 


19,306 


— 


1972 


7,165 


34,619 


53,820 


14,358 


22,094 


— 


1973 


8,193 


33,089 


51,335 


15,011 


22,210 


— 


1974 


7,813 


32,646 


51,144 


14,9 15 


22,586 


119,652 


1976 


8,002 


36,537 


52,917 


15,460 


23,239 


126,688 


1976 


7,123 


32,653 


51,230 


14,935 


23,498 


120,702 


1977 


6,392 


34,001 


51,159 


14,820 


23,867 


123,561 


1978 


6,193 


31,609 


47,430 


15,850 


24,668 


117,510 


1979 


5,649 


30,428 


46,326 


16,534 


25,703 


117,269 


1980 


5,428 


30,490 


46,649 


16,340 


25,470 


116,518 


1981 


4,778 


30,026 


45,283 


16,580 


23,500 


109,556 


1982 


5,137 


29,824 


45,400 


16,897 


24,016 


113,815 


1983 


5,305 


30,274 


45,726 


18,323 


23,250 


99,369 


^984 


5,257 


30,134 


45,476 


19,202 


22,959 


93,521 


1986 


4,931 


29,682 


45,469 


19,388 


25,106 


82,877 


1986 


4,858 


27,761 











Source: California Postsecocdary Education Commission, April 1987, p. 4. 



dents in appropriate-level courses. They have called this infrastructure matriculation and 
have sought state funding to support it for several years. When asked by legislators in Oc- 
tober 1987 what one thing the state should do for the community colleges to most prepare 
them for the coming decades, Acting Chancellor John D. Randall identified support of ma- 
triculation. 
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also stems from more aggressive recruitment efforts by the four-year seg- 
ments to enroll eligible underrepresented minority students directly from 
high school. A contributing factor, no doubt, has been the perceptions of col- 
lege-bound students that community colleges no longer provide quality 
transfer education. A fourth factor, still to be resolved by the state's political 
leadership, is the instability of the colleges' governance following the pas- 
sage of Proposition 13. 

To reverse this decline in the transfer function will be one of the most 
important items on the postsecondary educational agenda in the next two 
decades. All segments and institutions of higher education have recognized 
the significance of the problem and have pledged to cooperate in reversing 
the decline. 

While the dimensions of the problem are clear, the solution is less obvious. 
Indeed, the review process over the Master Plan has provided a context for a 
vigorous debate over possible solutions. The Commission for the Review of 
the Master Plan advocated one approach - that of redirecting students to the 
community colleges from the four-year segments (essentially only from the 
University, which currently enrolls a higher percentage of lower-division 
students than does the State University). It noted that the University en- 
rolls a larger proportion of students at the lower-division level than the 40 
percent recommended by the Master Plan. It urged, therefore, that more 
freshman applicants be redirected to the community colleges, which would 
provide them with a "critical mass" of baccalaureate-bound students, ensure 
a clientele for the necessary courses, and raise the level of work in these 
courses as well as secure additional space at the University for transfer stu- 
dents - space now taken by freshmen. 

University officials have argued that this approach begins with several false 
premises. Since the University establishes separate admissions goals for 
freshman and transfer students each year, these officials contend that ad- 
mitted freshmen do not take away places otherwise available for transfers. 
More important, they point to evidence that the University's applicants 
would not, under current circumstances, choose to attend community col- 
leges, but would instead go to independent institutions or the State Univer- 
sity. Furthermore, denying eligible students a place at the University would 
fly in tne face of historical precedent, as the University has always honored a 
commitment to finding a place "somewhere in the system" for all students 
who meet its published admissions criteria. 

As an alternative solution to one focused on the 40:60 ratio, the University 
has advocated an approach emphasizing the respective roles and responsibil- 
ities of California higher education. This solution calls on the Legislature to 
adequately fund community college transfer activities, so chat they can af- 
ford to assess, counsel, and place students appropriately for transfer; and it 



calls on the community colleges to make a commitment to offering the two- 
year curriculum necessary to prepare students for transfer. The Univ?rsity t 
in return, will make a more comprehensive commitment to transfer, work- 
ing at the faculty-to-faculty level on curriculum, and streamlining the ad- 
ministrative path for course articulation and transfer into all but the most 
impacted major programs on its eight general campuses. 

A likely approach, then, suggests that efforts to strengthen transfer will 
concentrate on collaborative efforts between the four-year segments and the 
community colleges. These efforts will focus on the larger issue of facilitat- 
ing the movement of students from segment to segment, rather than the sub- 
set of the problem represented by the 40:60 ratio. The current focus of efforts 
at improvement suggest that they will build on faculty-to-faculty interac- 
tion, the creation of a common "core curriculum" of general education courses 
shared by all public segments, and streamlined transfer mechanics, 
ir eluding a larger body of articulation agreements stipulating appropriate 
courses for transfer, and computerized access to these on community college 
campuses. While, ultimately, these collaborative efforts may be expressed 
at the segmental level through cooperation among the systemwide offices of 
each segment, it is revealing of the structure of California postsecondary 
education that most current efforts focus instead on regional proximity. 
That is, particular campuses in the University and the State University 
have worked out cooperative arrangements with their closest community 
colleges, concentrating especially on those "feeder" colleges already success- 
ful in sending students, or on colleges with sizable populations of underrep- 
resented minority students who should be encouraged to continue at a uni- 
versity campus. 

Minority Students and the Independent Sector: One further resource remains 
that the state may tap to address questions of minority access to quality edu- 
cation: California's "fourth segment" of independent postsecondary educa- 
tion. The fanrily profile of students attending member institutions of the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities belies the 
adage that only the rich go to private colleges. Citing the California Student 
Aid Commission's Student Expense and Resources Survey, the association 
notes that the average family income of financially dependent students at its 
member colleges and universities is less than the average for students at the 
University of California. That is, using 1985 median family incomes as a 
measure for full-time, financially dependent undergraduates, the Student 
Aid Commission found that family income for students at independent insti- 
tutions averaged $39,000, while that for students at the University was 
$42,000 and that for State University students was $36,000. Furthermore, 
the association has argued that students enrolled at independent colleges 
and universities are more likely to be found in the income ranges below 
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$24,000 and less likely to be found in the income ranges above $60,000 than 
are University students - and that they are less likely to be found in the 
middle-income ranges between $24,000 and $60,000 than either University 
or State University students. 

Beyond their contribution to the state of providing education for families 
with low incomes, independent institutions have also made explicit commit- 
ments to recruit and retain students from the state's minority populations - 
especially through the use of minority admissions officers, special "campus 
days'* outreach activities such as Upward Bound and Cal-SOAP, and recruit- 
ment at high schools with large minority enrollments. The Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities notes, moreover, that at 
independent colleges: 

graduation «nd retention rates tor Black and Hispanic students are 
comparable to the rates for white students. Retention cf minority stu- 
dents is aided by strong campus resources and supportive environ- 
ments. Academic, career, and person? d counseling is offered to all stu- 
dents, and many campuses have programs which are professionally 
staffed to serve the special needs of Blacks, Hispanics, and other un- 
derrepresented groups. Great efforts are made to assist students who 
have financial need. In the academic area, assistance is provided by 
both peer tutoring and faculty contact. Close contact between faculty 
and students at the independent schools is made possible by low facul- 
ty-student ratios 

While the independent sector carries a substantial portion of the state's four- 
year higher education workload as measured in terms of total degree produc- 
tion, it does so at minimal cost to state taxpayers. Yet, to a far greater ex- 
tent than is generally understood, the state by its policies and programs in 
higher eaucation can either benefit or harm independent institutions and 
their students, with important positive or negative consequences. Most im- 
portant of these policies c a those relating »o student financial aid. A state 
commitment to increasing the portable aid available to minoiity students, 
who may then choose to attend an independent institution, as suggested by 
the Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, will be an important 
component in the st. . tegy that must be considered if California is to success- 
fully address its changing demographics by ensuring educational access and 
success. 

Assuring Eq Ay and Excellence for the Future 

A new emphasis has emerged recently in discussions about educational op- 
portunity - one that focuses on ensuring that equity and excellence are pur- 
sued simultaneously. The State University, for instance, argues that 
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On the one hand, the California State University must embrace the 
moral and social imperative - equity; on the other hand, this system 
must assert academic imperatives associated with selectivity of stu- 
dents and high standards of performance. Because both have value 
and are critical to the public policy of the State of California, the chal- 
lenge posed to the university's leadership is reconciliation of these 
seemingly disparate imperatives (January 1986, pp. 1-2). 

A decade of exploration in designing an effective strategy to pursue both ex- 
cellence and equity has now passed and provides essential experience in 
dealing with the critical process of diversifying higher education. Given the 
demographic pressures on the state, however, it is clear that attention must 
turn from experimentation to active pursuit of effective strategies. These 
strategies require the successful functioning of a complex set of interrela- 
tionships among all educational segments: 

•> To ensure that adequate numbers of minority students enter the educa- 
tional "pipeline" leading through higher education, the public schools 
must prepare more underrepresented minorities to become eligible for ad- 
mission to the postsecondary segments. (As discussed below, the higher 
education segments have key roles to play in this proce^J 

* Admissions procedures for the four-year segments must ensure minority 
freshmen as well as transfer students access to the systems. Once stu- 
dents have arrived there, the four-year segments must provide hospitable 
environments, particularly in terms of their curricula and the composition 
of their faculty (thus providing appropriate role models). 

♦ Particularly for those students not eligible for freshman admission to the 
University or the State University upon high school graduation and for 
others choosing to begin their postsecondary education in the community 
colleges, the transfer function must work well. When this occurs, students 
move from their lower-ui vision general education preparation at a com- 
munity college into a four-year institution for the final two years with 
minimal disruption or delay. 

• Finally, the higher cost of the independent institutions must not preclude 
low-income students, many of whom are minorities, from benefiting from 
the smaller faculty student ratios and the more elaborate student support 
services they offer. The state's willingness to l ovide "portable" student 
financial aid will enhance student choice and encourage diversity in the 
system generally. 
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As the foregoing pages indicate, the increased attention paid intenegment- 
ally and in statewide arenas to public school reform, remediation, transfer, 
and the health of independert institutions is indicative of a growing concern 
for intervening at the various critical points along the "pipeline" 0 f educa- 
tional opportunities that affect minority enrollment ~ beginning, probably, 
in elementary school, concentrating particularly in the ninth and tenth 
grades, and continuing thereafter into graduate and professional education. 
Given the importance recognized in the literature of the impact of role 
models, a significant number of minority faculty must be recruited to make 
this educational experience meaningful. But this special function cannot be 
filled by minorities, unless they have been encouraged to excel at each level 
of education. In this way, student and faculty affirmative action efforts are 
linked in the state's educational policy goals. 



The Faculty Side of Educational Equity 

Historical Background 

I Torts to change the ethnic and gender composition of faculty and staff in 
educational institutions began in a self-conscious way in the 1960s, with the 
enactment of the Federal Equal Pay Act of 1963 - the first sex discrimina- 
tion legislation requiring equal pay for equal work. The Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as subsequently amended, forbade discrimination in the 
work place and in Merally-absisted education programs. But despite deter- 
mined efforts, an array of segmental programs have not produced desired re- 
sults to end discrimination and rectify the effects of past discrimination. 
Thus while each segment has registered some success in recruiting women 
and minorities to the faculty, there is a need to accelerate the process. The 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, for instance, urged the sup- 
port of "responsible governing plans to enhance the quality, diversity, sup- 
ply, and recruitment of candidates for faculty and administrative positions" 
since "there will be no change ... in the absence of a concerted effort to at- 
tract larger numbers of women and underrepresented minorities into the 
pipeline - now" (July 1987, pp. 20, 22). 

What, then, will it take to increase the numbers of women and minority 
faculty in order to diversify the state's faculty ranks in the future? The chal- 
lenge goes beyond providing an excellent undergraduate education for all 
students: It becomes a question of fhe faculty preparing their own replace- 
ments (Justus, Freitag, and Parker, 1987). Those students attracted to aca- 
demia must (1) be encouraged to attend graduate school with relatively little 
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financial compensation, and (2) be well-trained to conduct high quality 
scholarship so they will be attractive to hiring departments. This challenge 
underscores the need for mentoring and sponsoring of students, providing 
more role models for them, and ensuring that they are well prepared. Clear- 
ly, the process of encouraging women and minorities to prepare for academic 
careers begins with the preparation of more elementary and secondary 
school and community college students for baccalaureate degrees. All levels 
of education have responsibility for making sure more women, and especial- 
ly minority, students graduate from universities to doctoral and postdoctoral 
programs. Without a growing pool of women and minority gradvate stu- 
dents in all academic disciplines, it will be impossible to diversify the faculty 
while maintaining quality. 

cfining the Problem 

For postsecondary institutions to serve as hospitable environments for those 
without a tradition of participation in academic life requires special efforts 
to integrate minority issues into the curriculum, and to improve the quality 
of instruction and services for an increasingly diverse student body. This 
includes no» only adapting instruction to address concerns of these students 
(for instance, by including the contributions of women and various ethnic 
groups in American history courses), and rendering such interests central to 
the way particular disciplines are defined and conceptualized. It also means 
teaching students with very different learning styles. 

Moreover, improvement of the quality of education for a diverse student 
body goes beyond instruction in the classroom. An abundance of anecdotal 
information and research strongly suggests the importance of role models, 
mentors, and sponsors. Like white males, uunority and women students 
tend to be more successful academically when they have good examples of 
people in their field on which to model themselves, and when they have 
faculty members who take the time to mentor and sponsor them. Women 
and minority students tend to seek ™*t role models of their gender and eth- 
nicity, as well as receptive faculty mentors and sponsors for advice, encour- 
agement, and assistance in moving into their chosen professions. 

Facu"-y renewal and replacement often, che greatest hope for future in- 
corporation of significant numbers of underrepresented minorities in aca- 
demia. The best opportunity for accomplishing this first phase is an historic 
hiring "window of opportunity" that will open over the next 15 years. Dur- 
ing this period, a turnover of some 40 percent of current academic positions 
is expected nationally and in California; this may provide the opportunity to 
infuse the professoriate with significantly larger numbers of women and 
minorities. 

* «" * 
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The scale of opportunities created by this turnover in faculty ranks is sug- 
gested by the following statistics: 

• The University of California employed 7,412 faculty in October 1984. 
Cumulative retirement projections at both age 70 and 65 predict between 
2,866 and 4,043 vacancies by the year 2004 - a turnover ranging from 39 
percent to 54 percent Tenured faculty, now a majority (84 percent) of all 
University faculty, represent 97 percent of total expected retirees. Their 
ranks will be diminished by from 2,779 to 3,914, or from 45 percent to 63 
percent 

• On the 19 campuses of the State University, there were 11,600 tenure- 
track faculty in Fall 1985. Of these, approximately 8,650, or 73 percent, 
will leave the system in the next 15 years. Predictions are that hiring lev- 
els in the arts, education, and agriculture will change very little during 
these 15 years, while the humaniti js, social sciences, engineering, compu- 
ter science, and business will expe .ience a roller-coaster effect, with a high 
percentage of new recruitments ia the early years and declining numbers 
later, 

• Community college faculty needs in the next 10 to 15 years are not easily 
estimated. This is so because a high proportion of community college 
faculty are now part time rather than full-time employees. However, the 
Commission for the Review of the Master Plan and others believe that the 
number of full-time faculty should be increased proportionate to part- 
time, and that future utilization of part-time faculty should see the same 
standards applied to as are now applied to their full-time colleagues. 
Moreover, no statewide inventory of likely faculty turnover rates in the 
community colleges now exists. However, the staif of the Commission for 
the Review of the Master Plan not A that ever 20 percent of their full-time 
faculty were at retirement age and that nearly 40 percent of the college's 
administrators were 50 years of age. They concluded that the colleges will 
therefore need to replace a large number of full-time faculty and 
administrators in a relatively short period of time. 

A survey done by the Office of the President of the University as an aid to 
estimating the future need for advanced training stated that 44 percent of 
the community colleges' regular and contract faculty ..ould reach retire- 
ment age by the year 2000. Noting that only 8 percent of these were es- 
timated to have doctorates, future replacement needs would be only 550 if 
this proportion held. It was suggested that the need for faculty with doctor- 
ates would likely be greater, as a way of strengthening the transfer function, 
for example. 
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The demand side of opportunity does not *ell the whole story, however. In or- 
der to replenish faculty ranks, there must be a supply pool of candidates for 
academic careers, Wliat is the supply side of the question with respect to 
numbers of Black, Hispanic, and Asian candidates for academic careers? 
The first part of this chapter traced the , roblem in attracting significantly 
larger numbers of minority students early into preparing for academic 
careers. The problem is, of course, even more acute at the graduate and post- 
doctoral levels. 

Projections may be calculated by putting together a number of measure- 
ments of the ethnic population. These would include birth rates and im- 
migration, statistics on school retention and graduation, college-going rates, 
college retention and graduation rates, persistence into graduate and profes- 
sional education, and completion of advanced degrees. Taken together, how- 
ever, the picture these present for the future is not encouraging, in terms of 
either student enrollment and retention, or faculty hiring and retention. 
Only through the very greatest vigilance in guiding students into the pipe- 
line, and innovative approaches to increase the numbers currently parti- 
cipating in academia, can this opportunity be seized. 

*brts for Faculty Equity and Excellence 

To what extent have the three public segments of higher education been able 
to provide a more sensitized and diverse faculty for role models for a more 
diverse student body? While institutional data do not easily lend themselves 
for comparisons among the three segments, it is clear that over the last 
decade or more, the numbers of women and minority faculty have increased, 
yet their proportions have shown only minimr 1 change. Findings of a Febru- 
ary 1987 Postsecondary Education Commission report on women and mi- 
norities in higher education from 1977 to 1985 included the following: 

1. While the numbers of women and minorities have increased, white men 
still dominate numerically. 

2. Both the number and proportion of white women has increased. The 
greatest increases among tenured faculty for women has been at the 
University, while the least has been at th* State University. 

3. The proportion of ethnic minorities on tenured faculties has increased the 
most at the community colleges and the least at the University. Asian 
males have achieved ths highest proportional increases among 
minorities in tenured positions. 

4. Declines in the proportion of underrepresente<? minorities among tenure- 
track faculty greatly outstripped corresponding declines in the numbers 
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of tenure-trac-. faculty at all three segments between 1977 and 1985. At 
the University, the proportion of tenure-track faculty dropped 30 percent 
overall (or by 455 members); yet underrepresented minority tenure-track 
faculty decreased 43 percent (or by 63). The overall decline in tenure- 
track faculty at the State University was 8 percent (or 127 members), as 
compared to the 41 percent decline among underrepresented minorities 
at that rank. The decline was most severe at the community colleges, 
where the proportion of underrepresented minorities dropped 64 percent 
(or 175) while the overall drop was 47 percent (or 798 faculty members). 

In part, at the University this *ecord rney be attributed to an aspect of early 
affirmative action hiring of junior faculty in the 1970s. As with student af- 
firmative action, beginning efforts concentrated on recruitment ("access"), 
but not on retention ("success"). Many of these faculty members encounter- 
ed traumatic barriers that prevent2d them from gaining tenure. These bar- 
riers included lack of adequate preparation for sustaining an active research 
career, heavy competing demands to serve as ethnic or gender role models 
for students, and calls to act as their constituents' representatives in faculty 
governance. Those recruiting and supporting such affirmative action facul- 
ty now recognize that extra efforts must be made to turn initial hires into 
tenured faculty. 

Other data suggest that women jnd minorities at the University and the 
State University are concentrated at the lecturer and instructor ranks and 
not in tenure-track positions. Moreover, they tend to be concentrated in 
certain fields, primarily in the social sciences and humanities. At the com- 
munity colleges, although white women and Asian men and women have 
made the greatest gains among tenured faculty, on the tenure ladder Black 
women and Hispanic men have suffered the greatest losses. Currently con- 
centrated at the non-tenure track levels and in particular fields, women and 
minorities are not likely to move up the academic ladder rapidly in the pro- 
portions necessary to reflect the changing demography of the population or 
the student body. The State University, *oo, has recognized that "the 
shortage of Hispanic faculty and administrators is so serious as to constitute 
an emergency requ/ring extraordinary action. In 1983, only 3.2 percent of 
the State University faculty were Hispanic, and many of these were faculty 
in ethnic studies departments" (June 1985, p. 30). These statistics suggest 
uiat there is a great distance yet to go for a diversified faculty at all three 
segments. 

The difficulties are not limited to California's institutions. Statistically the 
University of California is doing as well or better than its comparison insti- 
tutions across the country. With respect to representation of minority facul- 
ty at all faculty ranks, the University has the highest overall proportion of 
underrepresented minority faculty of any of these institutions. Rather than 
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finding this situation reassuring, however, the University recognized that it 
must make unusual efforts in the next two decades, due to the slow rate of 
progress generally and to the University's need to maintair a competitive 
edge to attract talented women and minorities into its faculty. 

Financial aid the size of the pool of applicants, and student perceptions of 
the lalrc market are important factors affecting graduate and professional 
school enrollment. Overall, enrollments and degrees awarded in graduate 
and professional school programs have remained relatively level since the 
mid-1970s. However, the proportion of advanced degrees awarded to women 
have increased dramatically in the last few years although it is uneven 
across disciplines; women tend to enter traditional fields of the humanities, 
social sciences, and education. These indications suggest that more women 
can be considered potential candidates for faculty positions - whereas the 
pool of minorities for faculty positions remains low. In the former case, then, 
institutional strategies must concentrate on making women successfully 
competitive for tenure-track academic positions. In the latter case, more en 
ergy must be focused on recruitment. 

In both respects, all three segments have been working for some time, indi- 
vidually and in concert, to remedy underrepresentation of women and mi- 
nority students and the clustering of these groups at lower, un tenured 
ranks. The examples cited below suggest current efforts in each segment to 
increase the number of women and minorities in underrepresented fields. 



University if California: In its role as the primary doctorate-granting public 
institution in California, the University prepares a large percentage of the 
new faculty for higher education in California. It consequently has a major 
responsibility in attracting minority students into graduate study and aca- 
demic careers. Thus, programs targeted to the preparation of women and 
minority graduate students constitute an essential part of the University's 
strategy, wh'^b it characterize" as a *pip* *ne" of affirmative action pre 
grams - a pipeline that links together pu^' Hool outreach, undergradu- 
ate support bervices and discipline-specific acu gradual recruitment 
and suppo t. and efforts to recruit and promote minority faciuty. It begins 
this approacn with a vaiiety of financial support programs targeted to criti- 
cal points in graduate student careers. 

At the faculty end of the pipeline similarly, tne University has several pro- 
grams designed to strengthen the skills and competitiveness o* potential 
women and minority faculty: 
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• The President's Post-Doctoral Fellowship Program brings in women and 
minority faculty from across the nation to work with the University facul- 
ty and increase their scholarship and publications. 

• The Targets of Opportunity for Diversity Program awards an additional 
faculty position to departments who find outstanding minority and women 
faculty to hire and has done much to increase the numbers of underrepre- 
sen ted academics on University campuses. 

• The Pre-Tenure Program, targeted at recently-hired women and minority 
faculty members, supports release time and research for highly promising 
assistant professors who need time to produce scholarly work. 

The University has been a trend-setter in these areas: All of these programs 
are now being replicated across the country in comparable institutions. A 
recent report prepared for the University's Regents, however, argues that 
more extraordinary measures will be required if the University is to take 
advantage of the upcoming "window of opportunity" for hiring. It recom- 
mends more innovative searches in unusual places for active researchers 
who can be recruited back into academia and, particularly a more creative 
way of defining "excellence" that finds a place for issues important to women 
and minorities. It also challenges the leadership of each campus - depart- 
ment chfiur, dean, and Chancellor's staff - to hold those whom they supervise 
accountable for achieving affirmative action goals (Justus, Freitag, and 
Parker, 1987). 

The California Stu>u University: The State University also has a number of 
professional development programs designed to encourage faculty to im- 
prove their instruction and curricular offerings Moreover, it maintains spe- 
cial affirmptive action programs to support the retention and promotion of 
women and minority faculty: 

• The Faculty Development Program, for instance, provides support for re- 
search and release time to help women and minorites upgrade their schol- 
arly qualifications for tenure; 

• The Faculty Development Educational Equity Awards is a successful pilot 
progiam to support innovative pedagogy to encourage the academic devel- 
opment of minority and women students. 

• The Administrative Fellows Program provides internships in leadership 
positions for faculty and staff. 
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Issues for the Future 



Progress toward employment equity at the University and State University 
has been limited, but there are some positive trends. More and more minori- 
ty students are eligible for the University and State University as first-time 
freshmen. Increased attempts to attract transfer students from the commu- 
nity colleges as juniors will also undoubtedly raise the numbers of women 
and minority students. Moreover, efforts to retain talented women and mi- 
nority junior faculty should also gradually increase their numbers among 
tenured faculty. 

Providing a substantially increased number of minority students can be at- 
tracted through the pipeline, the hiring tt window of opportunity" holds great 
promise. One of the key reasons for the discouraging figures over the last de- 
cade has been the fact that many women and minorities have been attracted 
ir largest numbers to fields in which relatively little hiring took place* 
These projections for opportunities to hire new faculty may be much more 
encouraging, Such opportunities take on an overwhelming importance for 
California in light of its swiftly emerging demographic changes, and the fact 
that other universities will b" experiencing the same phenomenon CWatkins, 
1986). In addition, the lure of high-paying challenging positions in the pro- 
fessions, business, and industry will continue to attract much of the cream of 
th^ lLiited pool of available women and particularly minorities, Thus, for 
California's public postsec^nJary educational institutions, competition for 
the best and brightest of these women and minority scholars is likely to be 
intense over the next few years. Even beyond utie commitment of Califor- 
nia's postsecondary segments, however, this is an area where the state needs 
to make commitment of i ^sources and support for segmental efforts, Other- 
wise, California will look back in 20 years and realize that practically none 
of its overwhelming numbers of minority students mcved through the win- 
dow to the world beyond, 
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Nine California Community Colleges 



THE California community colleges are in a sense California's contribution 
to higher education. These institutior i started in California in the uarly 
part of the century and then spread throughout the nation. Nowhere have 
they developed more extensively than in this state. Directly or indirectly, 
they affect the lives of nearly all Californians. Surveys reveal that about 
half of all adult Californians attend a community college at some time. Mil- 
lions of CaJifornians have availed themselves of the variety of services and 
hundreds of programs offered in the system. In fact, the rate of participation 
at California community colleges is the highest in the nation and is roughly 
four times the national average. This widsspread participation has resulted 
from the colleges' variety of offerings and their high level of sensitivity to 
local needs as a consequence of their broad community base. 

Californians attend community colleges to prepare themselves to transfer to 
upper-division programs in four-year institutions, to learn a skill or trade 
with employment as their ultimate goal, to retrain after having lost a job, to 
acquire basic language and mathematics skills, to pursue cultural enrich- 
ment* and to explore educational and career goals. No other segment serves 
so many varied needs as do these colleges. Moreover, the access that the col- 
leges have provided to California's system of higher education has long been 
seen as the key element in assuring free movement through the system for 
qualified students. 

The 106 colleges in the system are widely dispersed and readily accessible to 
residents of the metropolitan areas where the bulk of California's population 
resides, as Displays 4 and 5 on pages 10 and 11 show. Consequently, they 
are important links to discrete populations with specialized needs, providing 
citizenship training for immigrants, developmental programs for the substan- 
tially handicapped, leisure learning for senior citizens, and classes ranging 
from health and safety to short-term job preparation, and English as a sec- 
o T .u language. More than half of the 106 offer bilingual instruction, and all 
of them have access to grant funds for increasing the supply of bilingual 
teachers' aides. 

Beyond these links to special communities, perhaps the most important link 
they have forged is in the area of occupational program*. Here they have 
tended to respond to changing times - and to evolving local needs - through 
emerging fields such as electron microscopy, laser technology, robotics, and 
biomedical instrumentation. They strive to tailor these offerings to a partic- 
ular region's labor needs - for ski patrol technicians in mountain areas, 
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petroleum technicians in oil producing areas, and timber and forest spe- 
cialists in areas where the lumber industry is economically important. Be- 
cause the colleges have made great contributions in so many areas to the 
state and to local communities, it is not surprising that questions about the 
clarity of their mis.,, on arise periodically. 



Reconsideration of Purpose and Mission 

Programs offered in California's community colleges and in community col- 
leges elsewhere have changed substantially from the focus on two-year 
transfer education that characterized the early junior colleges. These 
changes have, in many instances, mirrored changes in society. As a resnlt, 
commu] .ty colleges have beeone the most comprehensive of all postsecond- 
ary education institutions. 

Yet current debate concerns whether, with limited resources and a declining 
18- to 24-year-old age cohort until the late 1990s, community colleges can 
conduct their full range of programs at an adequate level of quality. And, a 
parallel question raised by limited resources is whether the colleges can 
continue to provide access through open admissions and still provide quality 
programs; i.e., the quality versus equality debate. 

A number of recent studies have called for renewed focus on the transfer 
function and for a revitalization of related academic standards. Other s have 
called for a more "horizontal" focus on the changing needs of the community, 
by becoming its educational center (Gleazer, 1980) or by establishing 
stronger alliances with business and industry (Parnell, 1982). Another fo- 
cus, suggested by Cohen (1980), would have the community college make 
available a liberal or general education to all its students, emphasizing mul- 
tidisciplinary courses and curriculum development across departmental 
lines. The Carnegie Commission has recommended a role for community 
colleges in providing remedial instruction in order to become "full service in- 
stitutions for the young" (Cross, 1985). Still others, including Cohen (1981), 
argue that the commu r -/ colleges will undergo little qualitative change in 
their basic mission, bat will change tb »ir emphasis as educational needs 
change in different communities. 

The Commission for the Review of the Master Plan, in the first phase of its 
study, focused entirely on the community colleges, and heavily on the two 
areas of mission and quality. Mission, as used by the Commission, connotes 
what the colleges could contribute to the individual and society. The Com- 
mission concluded that the mission of the segment was to provide access and 




success in postsecondary education. In sorting out the functions of the col- 
leges (functions being elements which move the institutions toward fulfill- 
ing their mission), the Commission concluded that transfer education, edu- 
cation culminating in an associate degree, and vocational education were 
the central functions of the collets. All odur functions were of lesser im- 
portance, but remedial education was deemed to be important because it was 
essential to provide not only access to but success in postsecondary educa- 
tion- (These conclusions were shared by the joint legislative committee re- 
viewing the Master Plan.) The colleges were trying to be too much to too 
many people, the Commission concluded. 



Shifts in Programs and Enrollments 

Most of the rapid expansion of California's community colleges in the 1970s 
was due to the enrollment of part-time students. Some of these students 
were interested in oiFerings that were not always a part of the traditional 
curriculum and which focused on avocational, recreational, and personal 
interests. The removal of state funding for such courses in 1981, however, 
has led to a deemphasis of this part of the colleges' curriculum. Another 
shift in the curriculum, of concern nationwide, has been the increase in voca- 
tional and technical enrollments and decrease in work t Jcen by students in 
the humanities, arts, mathematics, and sciences. 

Changes in Program Emphasis 

In all, California's community colleges offer over 400 different kinds of aca- 
demic programs, ranging from computer assisted drafting to English. The 
statewide distribution of enrollments among major disciplines shifted from 
general to vocational fields as follows between 1963 and 1982: 



Distribution 



Discipline 

Life Sciences 

Mathematics, Physics, and Engineering 

Social Sciences 

Humanities 

Physical and Health Education 
Occupational Education 



1963 



Other 



.04 
.16 
.22 
.25 
.05 
.28 



.04 
.13 
.16 
.21 

.05 
.38 
.03 



Source: Chancellor's Office, 1984. 
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It is estimated that nearly half of community college course work is in the 
transferable liberal arts and sciences, one-third involves occupational educa- 
tion, 8 percent is in remedial education, 7 percent is in nontransferable gen- 
eral education (some of which is associate degree applicable), and 5 percent 
is in community or continuing education (Chancellor's Office, February 
1987a): 

Percent of Student 



Course Category Hours. 1985-86 

Liberal Arts and Sciences (BA degree) 46% 

Liberal Arts and Sciences (nontransfer) 7 

Remedial (short-term and adult education) 8 

Community or Continuing Education 5 

Occupational Education 33 

Unclassified 1 

Note: Fee-baaed courses ^excluded. 



Two-fifths of those courses categorized as being in occupational education 
transfer to the State University and 14 percent transfer to other institutions, 
including the University. Altogether, two- thirds of the 73,000 community 
college courses offered for credit are transferable to a four-year institution. 

Changes in Enrollment 

California's community colleges are open admission institutions: any adult 
who can benefit from the instruction or any individual with a high school 
diploma or equivalent (and some still enrolled in high school) is eligible to 
attend. And, since community colleges have a very comprehensive postsec- 
ondary mission, the demographic characteristics of their students tend to 
mirror the characteristics of adults in the larger society and mirror the 
changing social and economic needs of those individuals. How closely the 
community colleges reflect the larger society is one measure that is often 
used by some observers to detera le how well the colleges are providing 
equal educational opportunities or access to all Californians. Trends in com- 
munity collego enrollments result from "hanges in fiscal and academic poli- 
cies and in the state's demography and economy. When the economy turns 
down, fewer people work and part-time enrollment increases because indi- 
viduals turn (or return) to the colleges for occupational training. 

After steadily increasing in the 1960s and 1970s, California's community 
college enrollment increased sharply in 1973 (Display 24). This was due to 
several factors: ( I) the adoption of a fiscal policy that year which encouraged 
enrollment growth, (2) the economic recession, and (3) continued increases 
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in f He enrollment of veterans returning from Viet Nam. These trends shift- 
ed abruptly after 1975. In 1976, for the first time, enrollment of women ex- 
ceeded that of men. College going declined significantly among men over 24 
years of age who returned to work in a rapidly expanding economy. The 
number of high school graduates started what was to become nearly a decade 
of decline. This, along with declining numbers of veterans, led to declines ? n 
full-time enrollment. 

The substantial drop in enrollment in 1978 was d^e to passage of Proposition 
13, which resulted in a 7 percent reduction in college budgets, fewer courses, 
and reduced student services. Funding was restored in 1979, and the begin- 
ning of an economic recession in 1980 led to rapidly expanding enrollments. 
The colleges recorded their peak enrollment total of 1.43 million students in 
1981. 

Despite increased demand (in part from immigrants), noncredit enrollment 
stabilized beginning in 1981 because of a decrease in the fiscal support of 
these courses. Then, the 1 982 reduction in tax support for courses devoted to 
avocational, recreational, and personal interests, together with level fund- 
ing (no increase) for other courses in both 1982 and 1983, led to significant 
reductions in the number of courses and services?; and, consequently, in en- 
rollment. 
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Despite budget incentives to grow and efforts to increase enrollment (by 
adding classes), college enrollment declined again in 1984, this time by 7 
percent Several factors appear to have caused this decrease: a new manda- 
tory student enrollment fee, improved employment, continued decreases in 
high school graduates, earlier starting academic calendars in seven districts, 
and a continuation of some factors that led to the 1983 loss. 

Fee and other policies were unchanged in 1985. With generally adequate 
operating budgets, community college enrollments were stable, the number 
of part-time students increasing slightly and the number full-time stu- 
dents decreasing. Employment conditions continued to improve, but thert .'3 
evidence that improved delivery of student financial aid (which reduced the 
cost of college going for low-income students) had a compensating effect. 

Credit enrollment increased by 4 percent between Fall 1985 and Fall 1986 
(the enrollment fee's third year). Full-time enrollment increased (by 1.6 
percent) for the first time since 1982 and part-time enrollment increased by 
5.3 percent As usual, there was considerable variation in the enrollment 
experience of individual districts, three-fourths increasing, while the other 
one-fourth decreased. Expanded efforts at recruitment, together with more 
effective delivery of financial aid are felt to have contributed to large 
enrollment increases in a number of districts. Once again, area variation in 
unemployment contributed to both increases and decreases in enrollment. 

Preliminary data for 1987 indica e that community college enrollment is up 
by 2 percent. It appears that a third consecutive year of relative stability in 
college fiscal policy and in the state's economy, together with some added re- 
cruiting efforts and continued improvements in student financial aid, have 
accounted for the increase once again. 

While California's population has increased by 12 percent since 1980, com- 
munity college enrollment has decreased by 11 percent. Whereas the col- 
leges served one in 12 California adults at the beginning of tnis decade, they 
now serve one in 17. The largest percentage losses of enrollment during this 
period have teen in agriculture, consumer education, education, architec- 
ture, fine and applied arte, psychology, and social science. Less than com- 
pensating increases have been recorded in computer science, interdiscipli- 
nary studies (including English as a second language), commercial services, 
and mathematics enrollments. 

California's Asian and Hispanic populations have increased dramatically 
sir.ce 1980, but their community college enrollments have not. Consequent 
ly, the proportion of Asians attending community a lieges, while relatively 
high, is declining and the historically low proportion of Hispanics who enroll 
is also declining (Display 25). 



DISPLAY 25 Enrollment in California Community Colleges as Percent of Population by 
Ethnicity, 1980-1986 
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The largest relative decline in California's community college enrollment 
during this decade has been among Black students. Their proportion has de- 
clined by one-thi tl, much of that in 1984, Community colleges elsewhere in 
the country also have experienced decreases in Black enrollment, but not to 
the same degree. This relatively large decrease has net yet been fully ex- 
plained Population growth is just one factor. There is some evidence also 
that, compared to other low-income groups (Asians and Hispanics), Blacks 
have both a greater need and ability to work, rather than enroll, when col- 
lege-going costs increase as they recently have (Chancellor's Office, June 
1987), 



Student Characteristics 

With notable exceptions, the characteristics of community college students 
tend to reflect those of the state's adults generally. This continues to be true 
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despite the fact that participation rates have declined dramatically in recent 
years. 

The racial and ethnic backgrounds of community college students are com- 
parable to those of all Californians, except that Asians are overrepresented 
and Hispanics are underrepresented: 





Community College Students 


All Californians 


Ethnic Gtoud 


(Fall 1985) 


(IS.-* Estimates) 


Asian/Other 


16% 


8% 


Black 


7 


7 


Hispanic 


14 


21 


White 


63 


64 


Source: Chancellor's Office, November 1987. 





While the average age of community college students is 27, 45 percent of all 
students are within *he traditional college-going ages of 18- to 24-year olds. 
At the other extreme, one in ten students are over 50 years old (Chancellor's 
Ofice, November 1987). 

With regard to their economic status, Asian and Black students report the 
lowest incomes while white students report U e highest incomes. Three of 
every five community college students are self-supporting and the other two 
are dependent upon their parents for their support (Field Research Corpora- 
tion, 1986). In either circumstance, community college students report low- 
er average incomes than do Californians in similar circumstances (Display 
26). At present, a more wealthy California taxpaying public subsidizes a 
part of the cost of educating a less wealthy community college student. 

Four of every five community college students work regardless of their 
economic circumstance or attendance pattern. Half of those who work spend 
40 hours per v <?ek on their job. Only one in ten students receive financial 
aid grants, while 16 percent of students report they borrow money to support 
their education* 

In terms of student attendance and academic objectives, nearly one-fourth of 
community college students are enrolled full time; one-third report they in- 
tend to transfer to a four-year institution; nearly one-half are enrolled for 
occupational skills; and the remainder are enrolled for either basic language 
and computational skills, or for other purposes. Asian students least often 
attend on a part-time basis; but, along with Hispanics, most often attend 
noncredit courses. This pattern reflects the large number of noncredit 
courses in English as a second language. 

Overall, enrollments in the community colleges are projected by the State 
Department of Finance to grow to 1.3 million by 1993 and to 1 5 million by 
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the year 2000. The Chancellor's Office believes these projections may be on 
the conservative side because they incorporate recent participation rates, de- 
pressed by the various uncertainties affecting the system. The student body 
is projected to age considerably in the next decade, and will reflect the grow 
ing racial and ethnic diversity variety of the changing California population. 
Enrollments of women are lively to increase well into the 1990s. Students 
are expected to increasingly need services to overcome deficiencies in aca- 
demic skills and preparation. They will be relatively less wealthy and more 
of them will be self-supporting - thus leading to a growing need for financial 
aid. 



Faculty and Staff 

Recent studies of the community colleges have emphasized the need to up- 
grade quality generally within the system and particularly with respect to 
faculty. The Commission for the Review of the Master Plan called for the 
elimination of the current system of credentialing faculty - a vestige of the 
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colleges* development from the secondary school system, greater use of peer 
review in the faculty selection and promotion process, greater controls over 
the use of part-time faculty, the strengthening of the tenure system, includ- 
ing increasing the probationary period, and strengthening the role of the 
academic senates in the affairs of the colleges. The Joint Committee for Re- 
view of the Master Plan authorized a task force to study these and other per- 
sonne 1 policies and to make recommenda Jons for legislative consideration. 
This group has now recommended the elimination of credentials (a stand 
taken by virtually every study group) and strengthening tenure along the 
lines suggested by the Commission. These policies and many others will 
consequently await further attention from the Governor and u*e Legisla- 
ture, who have to date been unable to come to agreement on a wide range of 
major community college policy issues. 

Although staff and faculty selection is largely a matter for the local district 
and governing board, local control over the process is heavily affected by 
hundreds of state code sections, among which are many controlling a collec- 
tive bargaining process for faculty. Under collective bargaining provisions, 
local academic senates are severely constrained because they can make rec- 
ommendations to the local administration only in the event this activity 
does not conflict with collective bargaining agreements. This is in stark con- 
trast to the University of California and the State University, where the 
roles of he senates are protected in the governance process and vital aca- 
demic issues are specifically deemed to be outside the scope of bargaining. 

In general, a faculty member's status in the colleges falls into one of three 
categories: (1) permanent faculty who are tenured, (2) probationary faculty 
who are on a tenure track, and (3) temporary faculty who are in positions 
that do not lead to tenure. The latter group includes faculty teaching for a 
limited term, on categorical funding, and those teaching part time (less than 
full time). Part-time faculty are employed ^y a short contract with no guar- 
antee of being rehired for the next academe term or year. 

Faculty hired for full-time, permanent positions initially serve two years as 
contract or probationary employees. If rehired for the third year, they then 
become regular or tenure instructors. If they are not ^ be rehired for the 
third year, tney must be given notice in March of the second year. Thus, a 
decision on tenure for a probationary instructor must be made early in the 
instructor's second year of teaching. The consequence of this policy on ten- 
ure is that, at any gwen time, less than one in ten full-time faculty are on 
probation (Chancellor's Office, January 1987). 

A number of otasr community college employees need credentials for specific 
positions such as counseling and some administrative posts. All categories 
of employees credentialed and non-crrdentialed (classified), as of 1986, were 
as follows: 
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Employ- Category 



Number 



Percent 



Full-Time Faculty 

Part-Time Faculty 

Full-Time Professional 

Full-Time Certificated Administrative 

Full-Time Classified Administrative 

Full-Time Classified Non- Administrative 

Part-Time Classified 

Other 

Total 



914 
63,015 



15,642 
24,582 
1,803 
1,675 



14,393 
3,357 



649 



25% 
39 

3 

3 

1 
23 

5 

1 



Note: These and other data presented here exclude certain part-time classified staff 
and students working part time for colleges. This display contains duplicate 
counts for employees holding more than one assignment. 

Source: Chancellor's Office, May : 987. 

Over the past decade, the number of full-time faculty has declined in a rela- 
tively constant fashion as the result of attrition, while the number of part- 
time faculty has fluctuated largely because of changes in fiscal policy and in 
enrollment Substantial budget cutbacks in the wake of Proposition 13 of 
1979 resulted in a substantial reduction in the number of part-time faculty. 
Restoration of funding then produced increased numbers of part-time faculty 
for the next three years. This was followed by further budget cuts - and re- 
duced numbers of part-time faculty in 1982 and 1983, followed again by bud- 
get increases and part-time faculty increases in 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

Student/faculty ratios reached a low of 23:1 in 197" -78, prior to Proposition 
13, and then increased to a high oi 31:1 in 1982-83, In 1986-87, the ratio was 
pegged at 30:1- Nationwide the ratio for community colleges is 19:1, due in 
large part to the considerably smaller colleges found in other states. Califor- 
nia colleges are about twice as large as the national average. 

Salaries and fringe benefits for community college staff are determined at 
the district level, usually through collective bargaining. The statewide av- 
erage of salaries reported for district and college staff by job type are: 

Job Type 1986 Average Salary 

Certificated Administrators $54,452 
Classified Administrators 40,228 




Source: Chancellor's Office, May 1987. 
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California co *munity college faculty stories bie ? boat four-fifths the rate 
paid at the Uaiversity of California, comparab 1 * to those paid at the State 
University, and among the highest paid by community colleges in other 
Jites (Chancellor's Office May 1987; Simpson, 1984; and Berman, Weiler 
Associates 1985). 

Racial and ethnic minorities make up 15 percent of the faculty, nearly one- 
fourth of the administrative staff, and one- third of the classified staff: 

Percei — ra D i stribution 



FacuJty Administrators Clarified 





mi 


1981 1986 


1972 


i9a i 


1986 


197. 


1981 1966 


Minority 


13% 


13% 15% 


10% 


21% 


24% 


23% 


31% 33% 


Asian 




3 3 


1 


3 




2 


5 5 


Bladr 


5 


4 5 


5 


10 


11 


11 


13 11 


Hispanic 


0 


5 5 


3 


7 


9 


9 


12 14 


White 


87 


87 85 


SO 


79 


76 


77 


09 j7 



Source: Chancellor's Office, February 1987b. 



There has been li .tie change since the early 1970s in the proporti: of mi- 
nority faculty. By contrast, there were major increases in the employment ot 
minority administrators and ckssified staff dur.ng the 1970s. However, 
gains in the proportion of minorities in these staff categories have been 1p3s 
dramatic during this decade. 

Some modest gains in minority employment among full-timn faculty are 
reported for the past four years (Chancellor's Office, January 1987). While 
the number of full-time faculty decreased between 1981 and 1985, the num- 
ber of minorities teaching full time increased by o^er £ rcent. The number 
of whites teaching full time decreased by 7 percent. However, there was no 
cb-uige in the distrioution of whites and minorities among the part-time fac- 
ulty over the ~me period. 

Data for 1987 from the Chancellor's Office indicate uiat me t comprise 63 
percent of full-time facv'iy, 57 percent of part-time, and 72 percent of certifi- 
cated administrators. Overall the age of the faculty is increasing. Thi^ is 
the result of the rapid enrollment growth and hiring dn*nng the 1960s and 
early 1970s, together with little net change in stafW. 6 - .ince that time. 
Amon b fail-time faculty, nearly one-half will have reached the (average) re- 
tirement ag of o2 by the yea«- 2000. (Fully seven in ten will be 65 years old 
and be eligible to retire at that time.) While part-time faculty are five years 
younger on average "Jban full-time faculty, many of them who teach year 
after year also will oe retiring. Chancellor's Office data indicate that al^out 
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40 percent of the part-time faculty work in one district more 01 ^ss perma- 
nently. 



Governance 

Because the first "junior colleges" emerged from high schools, the early 
statutory foundation of governance tied the colleges to the local high school 
districts and the school law whicu governed them. In 1907, the Legislature 
authorized high schools to offer postgraduate courses of study (Chancellor's 
Office, April 1986). By 1921, it authorized the creation of separate junior 
colleges in addition to the programs offered by high schools. Junior colleges 
as separate and distinct entities did not develop fully until after World War 
H, when the entire state began to experience a population boom. By 1959, 28 
of the 56 junior college operations were separate entities. However, their 
high school connection 1 agered or in many code sections governing them. 

Thus, at the time of thj JVIa&ter Plan, the junior colleges were taking on most 
of the appearances of institutions of higher education, but they were still 
firmly and legally part of the public school system. Large ar a *^ of the state 
were not in juniv * college districts, and were not likely to be incorporated 
without some encouragement from the state. The colleges were adminis- 
tered by the State Board of Education, which had responsibility for the pub- 
lic school system ar f he state colleges. Because of this enormous spread of 
responsibility, it p i little attention to the colleges, and the Legislature 
tended to legislate directly for the local districts. 

With tbe Master Plan, the colleges were made part of higher education, a* 
though they also remained legally part of the public school system in order 
to receive federal money for vocational education. They were left as locally- 
based and governed entities but tl.ey were drawn more into the state system 
because of their inclusion in the coordinating agency membership, and be- 
cause of the very specific provisions relating to transfer. The colleges "re- 
mained decentra''zed in their governance structure; they remained under a 
board whose primary responsibilities were elementary and secondary edu- 
cation; and they remained under the extensive supervision and o ntrol of the 
Legislature* (Chancellor's Office, April 1986). 

Dissatisfactien with the govern ace arrangements for the rapidly growing 
colleges continued to develop after the Master Pbn. Within the State De- 
partment of Education in the mid-1960s), only 13 professionals worked on 
college affairs. It was this same lack of attention that had led tc the creation 
of the separate state college system in 1960. By 1967, the Legislature ere- 
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ated the separate Board of Governors to regulate the community colleges at 
the state level. The Coordinating Council for Higher Education - the prede- 
cessor of the California Postsecondary Education Commission -- then played 
an important role in shaping the functions and powers of the Board. As a re- 
sult, in 1969 the Legislature gave bi jad responsibilities to the Board, l»ut it 
unfortunately left intact all existing legislation assigning powers to local 
boards. 

This confusing state of affairs was further complicated by subsequent leg- 
islative actions - a notable example being the passage of collective bargain- 
ing legislation - and by the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, which 1 ft the 
bulk of college funding to be provir 1 ". by the state but with governance 
responsibility lodged at the local levt*. Since the Legislature acted in 1978 
to replace the lost local revenues with state funding for the system, the Leg- 
eislsture has assumed an unusually interventionist role in college affairs, 
with some likening the role to that of - super-school board. In the period 
firm 1978 to 1936, *over 1,750 Educate x Code provisions affecting commu- 
nity colleges have been added, amended, and repealed" (Chancellor's Office, 
April 1986). These layers of specificity, added to years of accretions of highly 
specific legislation already embedded in the codes, have produced a system 
governance structure at once inflexible and fragmented, in terms of power 
and responsibility. Above all, the Board of Governors have been denied the 
broad policy-making role which other postsecondary boards exercise. In the 
view of many, the net result has been to weaken the system at tiie local 
board level and the state board level. 

At the conclusion of its study, the Commission for the Review of the Master 
Plan recommended the creation of a community college system, administer- 
ed as a unified state- local system, with the Board of Governors having broad 
management and policy making powers in Inarcirl and academic affairs. 
Commissioners agreed that the chief executives of ti e local districts be 
appointed by the local board bnt confirmed by the Governors, who would 
have unprecedented powers to allocate funding to the local districts. Anotb 
er sweeping recommendation would give the Board the authority to deter- 
mine the responsibilities of local boards in financial ana academic matters. 
These proposals for a considerably more centralized system have not been 
endorsed by the Legislature, which has moved more in the direction of 
keeping the present structure but clajifying the respective mandates. 
(Appendix A reproduces the recommendations of the Commission.) 

Assembly Bill 1725 by Assemblynan Vascon^ellos is currently the legis- 
lative vehicle for major community college reform efforts. Virtua 11 / every 
aspect of community college affairs receives some attention in the proposed 
legislation, including He broad areas of finance, governance, and personnel 
policy. In tha governance area a "delineation of functions* is proposed as- 



signing responsibility to local boards and the Board of Governors. This d 
lineation, endorsed by the Board of Gc vernors, provides for the following: 

1. Establishment of a postsecondary education system, consisting of the 
local boards and the Board of Governors, 

2. Assignment to the Board of Governors o{ these roles: Provision of leader- 
ship and direction for the system; setting minimum standards in a vari- 
ety of areas; evaluation of fiscal and educational effectiveness of the col- 
leges; prov ? sion of research and data reporting functions for tbte system; 
representation of the system, and advocacy on behalf of the system, as 
well as preparation and adoption of a systemwide budget, and the 
determination and allocation of the state's general funding to the colleges 
and districts (the latter, however, only the extent authorized by law); and 
review of comprehensive plans for districts, and educational program 
proposals, as well as facilitation of articulation with other segments. 

Li addition to these provisions, the legislation provides for policy-making 
powers of locally elected boards of trustees, and program development to 
meet community needs. Authority is allocated to local districts to assure 
staff and program quality, and fiscal responsibility. This allocatu n of power 
to local boards is also endorsed by the Board of Governors. 

Unfortunately, lacking over ill agreement between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches of government, further progress on the question of gover- 
nance must await further policy discussions during the Legislature's 1988 
session. 



Finance 

In a recent report on Community College finance, the staff of the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission (December 1987b) noted that three 
central themes have dominated the discussions of this question over the last 
15 years. These themes remain dileirmas today, and must be addressed if 
long-term solutions to the finance questions are to be achieved. 

• Separation of the colleges from the system of public school finance and 
governance without ever completely moving the colleges into the arena of 
State budgeting. 

• Controls on course classificatio n and adult non-credit education. 
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• Questions about the fundamental missions of the colleges and which func- 
tions should be fully funded by the state. 

While these issues may have remained intractably unchanged, the system of 
financing for the colleges has changed with bewildering rapidity in recent 
years, with new plans being put in place by each successive new Legis^ture. 
The number of separate plans and variations are far too many to try to deal 
with in the confines of this report; only the highlights of developments since 
1978 are covered here. (For detailed discussion, «ee California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commiss^n. December 1987b, and Commission for the Re- 
view of the Master Plan, March 1986 ) 

At thr tLse that Proposition 13 was passed by the electorate in 1978, fund- 
ing for the community colleges was a mix of state and local funding, with 
local property taxes providing the bulk of *inding. Proposition 13 sharply 
curtailed the taxing ability of the local districts. Property taxes were limited 
to 1 percent of assessed property valuation and the ability to "override" local 
tax revenue limitations was restricted. Local revenues were reduced by half. 
Because of the tremendous loss of local tax base and the funding xor many 
local programs, the state had to step in to make up the difference. The state 
"bailed out n the community colleges and many other local agencies by pro- 
viding assistance from state General Funds. Thus, funds for the community 
colleges from the State General Fund went from $473 million in 1977-78, to 
$795 million in 1978-79, and to SS02 million in 1979-80. 

In the transition to a post-Proposition 13 world, and before the Legislature 
acted to regularize the funding, some colleges were forced to cut back on pro- 
grams and absorb enrollment losses in order to live within reduced funding 
levels. As a reaction to the growing burden of the new state responsibilities, 
cost containment enrollment growth was put in place uid enrollment 
above budgeted levv. as was not financed. In 1980-81, there was a $50 million 
budget deficit for the colleges due to unfunded enroling *■ In later adjust- 
ments, the Legislature eliminated state support fo *avoc~ Dnal, recreation- 
al, and personal development" courses. In 1983, the Legislature reduced 
support for community college non-credr enrollment to bring the Wei of 
funding more into line w'th the public schools. In 1983, a new $50 p< --se- 
mester student fee, or tuition, wac instituted. As a r r sult of the fee, or var- 
ious uncertainties, such as timing and the availability of financial aid, en- 
rollments sagged 11 percent the first year. Enrollments dropped from 
1,206,000 in 1981 to 982,000 in 1S84. 

In recent years, the community college funding mechanism has been criti- 
cized by such groups as the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion, California Business Roundtable, Commission for the Review of the 
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Master Plan, Joint Committee on the Master Plan, and many othcis, as well 
as by the Community College Board of Governors. 

The Commission for the Review of the Master Plan has recommended w^at 
the statutes on community college finance be replaced by budget instruc- 
tions from the Board of Governors and Department of Finance and that the 
Board allocate state support to districts through regulations contained in 
Title 5 of the Administrative Code (1986), In addition to this major shift of 
authority from the Legislature to the Board, the Commission recommends a 
simplified differential funding system, noting specifically the higher than 
average costs of remediation, adoption of full-time equivalents as an instruc- 
tional workload measure and other measures for other functions, softening 
the fiscal impact of enrollment gains and losses, and a mechanism to deal 
with districts approaching fiscal difficulty. 

Like others, the Joint Legislative Committee has faulted the finance mech- 
anism as being too enrollment oriented and not sufficiently cost related. 
Among other recommendations, the Committee calls for a differential fund- 
ingmechanism like that recommended by the Board, except that instruction 
would contain subcategories for lecture versus laboratory instruction and for 
the use of full-time versus part-time faculty (Joint Committee, 1987), In 
addition, the Committee recommends use of full-time equivalents, study of a 
new cost-of-living index, development of a performance incr ' : ve (by Janu- 
ary 1988), a fund that would augment district budgets by 1 h ent to 4 per- 
cent — presumably for improved performance, and further work by a task 
force on finance. 

A task force, authorized by the Legislature, recently completed its work. 
Among its recommendations is a "program-based" funding model in which: 

• Different workload measures and funding standards are proposed for in- 
struction, libraries, student services, maintenance, operation of plant, and 
institutional support; 

• Workload measures (full-time-equivalent students, head-count enroll- 
ment, and gi ^s square feet of facilities) are simile to earlier proposals; 

• Proposed standards are normative, in the sens*, that they represent what, 
the Task Force argues, "ought to be" and are based on (1) one-fourth in- 
crease in faculty staffing (from the existing studentrfacu] y ratio of 30:1 to 
a ratio of 25:1), (2) reducing the use of part-time faculty, and (3) adoption 
of budget standards used by the American Library Association and the 
California State University; 



• The proportion of these standards to be funded would be determined by 
annual negotiation; 

• Allowable district enrollment growth would be bas^d on changes in unem- 
ployment and high school graduates (in addition to the existing provision 
for adult population); and 

• Districts would have to justify cases where their expenditures differed 
substantially from the proposed standards. 



Current Funding 

Lacking concrete proposals for a new funding mechanism, the Legislature 
has extended the current finance mechanism for two more years to 1989, In 
so doing, the Legislature reiterated its intent to establish a new cost differ- 
ential funding mechanism which assures access, promotes excellence, and is 
more reflective of a postsecondary educational system. Also extended by 
1987 legislation was the community college enrollment fee and Board of 
Governors' Financial Aid Program, 

In 1984-85, California's community colleges spent 32,850 per average daily 
attendance for educational and general purposes, termed the "current ex- 
pense of education." This is an increase of $560 or 30 percent since 1980, but 
a decrease of $32 (-2 percent) when adjusted for inflation in the cost of *oing 
business: faculty and support staff salaries, equipment, facility, and ook 
prices. 

Current funding for California's community colleges is below that of other 
community colleges across the nation. While the dati are not strictly com- 
parable, it does appear that over three-fourths of the community colleges 
across the country spend more per student for instruction and supporting 
operations than does the average California community college, A recant 
survey of community college expenditures in 37 states showed that Califor- 
nia's expenditure of $2,160 per average daily attendance in 1984 ranked 
thirty-third, substantially below the median expenditi- .*e of $2,625 (Institute 
for Higher Education, 1985), 

California's lower expenditure pattern for community colleges (compared to 
the rest of the nation) can be explained largely in terms of tLe compensating 
factors of faculty pay and staffing. On the one hai*d, California full-time fac- 
ulty aid among the most Lignly paid (of community college faculty) in the 
country. On the other hand, California uses slightly more part-time faculty 
(at three-fifths the cost of full timers than do colleges elsewhere and assigns 



significantly greater workload to its full-time faculty. Estimates (see Na- 
tional Association of College and University Business Officers, 1986) sug- 
gest that the average student:faculty ratio in community colleges nation- 
wide is less than 20:1. The comparable ratio for California is nearly 30:1 - a 
workload that is nearly one-third greater than the national average. This 
difference is attributable primarily to the larger »'«*d classes taught in Cali- 
fornia because of larger sized colleges, in that California community colleges 
average twice the size of community colleges elsewhere. 

At present, the 70 community college districts report that General Fund 
operating budgets are just in excess of $2 billion statewide. Their primary 
revenue sources are: 



Source 


Percent 


S*»tc Genera] Fund Apportionment 


57% 


Categorical Aid 


5 


Other Aid 


1 


District Property Taxes 


24 


Other Local Funds (including Private) 


rs 
O 


Federal Aid 


O 

i 


Student Charges 


_7 


Total 


100% 


Source: Chancellor's Office, 1986. 





Using a slightly different comparison of revenue sources, and eliminating 
the federal aid and "other local funds," the state General Fund currently ac- 
counts for 64 percent of the revenue colleges receive from state, local taxes, 
and student enrollment fees. This share* is down from the 7 8 percent figure 
recorded in 1980, the decrease due to a gradual replacement of state aid by 
more rapidly increasing revenues from property taxes and student fees. 

California's state share of the colleges' operating budgets falls roughly in the 
middle of shares reported by the seven states with the largest numbers of 
community colleges. In three of those states (Florida, North Carolina, and 
Virginia), state appropriations account for three-fourths of colleges revenue. 
In Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, the state share ap- 
proaches two-fifths. 

The flaws in the current system of funding are many. Budgets are exclu- 
sively enrollment driven, and do not recognize cost differences only margi- 
nally related to enrollment. There is little or no enrollment planning or 
management under the present system, ard local decision making is limited. 
State control and accountability is also severely limited, a fact not helped by 
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t^t lack of consensus on state priorities. Recognizing that community col- 
lege financing, along with other key community college issues will absorb 
much legislative time in 1988, the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission has once again embraced a number of principles which should gov- 
ern any system of funding for the community colleges. (Appendix E contains 
the complete text of the principles.) 

As a measure of the Commission's concern over the imminent need for legis- 
lative action to alleviate a number of problems, the Commission has also 
made reform of the colleges a legislative priority for 1988. Major problems 
that must be addressed - according to the Commission - are inadequate ac- 
countability, inappropriate funding, over reliance on part-time faculty, inap- 
propriate mechanisms for selecting and promoting faculty, aud lack of clear 
State priorities. Jiu Ji of the Commission's work in 1988, and probably 198^ , 
will be directed to finding solutions to these long-standing problems. 
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Ten An Agenda for Higher Education 



THE major issue for California education for the foreseeable future is 
achieving both equity and excellence. This challenge, which subsumes the 
issues of access and success, requires diversifying the collegiate student body 
and professoriate in California's higher education in such a way as to reflect 
the diversity of the state's population while maintaining high standards of 
quality in student admissions and faculty teaching and research. 



Achieving Equity While Maintaining Excellence 

If we do not achieve diversification in the student body and faculty to reflect 
the changes in California's population, we will continue to move in the direc- 
tion of a bifurcated society - one in which a predominantly white, educated 
"overclass" enjoys a high standard of living in contrast (and perhaps in con- 
flict) with an undereducated and predominantly Hispanic and Black under- 
class. Such a condition is incompatible with what has been regarded his- 
torically as the prerequisite for American democracy: the distribution of 
wealth across a broad, dominant middle class. Such a condition is also prob- 
ably incompatible with an economy based on information and technology 
suvh as is now emerging in the world — a change which is in large part spear- 
headed by California firms. A knowledge-based economy, moro than any 
other, requires a highly educated labor force that competes in the interna- 
tional marketplace on the basis of irs ability to solve complicated problems 
through critical thought and the application of science ard technology. 
Bringing into higher education California's large and growing population of 
Asian, Black and Hispanic youth is therefore imperative. 

Just as it is essential to infuse the academy with those elements of Califor- 
nia society who presently are seriously underepresented proportionately to 
their percentage of the population, it " : equally important that this expan- 
sion be accomplished without any diminution of present standards for the 
admission and retention of students and the selection and retention of facul- 
ty. 

To achieve equity while maintaining excellence will be enormously difficult 
and costly. One reason why so little progress has been made in the effort up 
to now is that the challenge has been approached as L It were primarily 
higher education's problem and that its solu ion could be achieved through 
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conventional affirmative action programs. Proof that this is not the case can 
be found in the low college-going and col!eg2-graduation rates of Blacks and 
Hispanics, despite substantial efforts by higher education to raise these 
rates over the past decade. 

Instead, the problem is social, economic, and political in nature, extending 
from early childhood through the lower grades and high school years into 
college and graduate school. The systemic and structural character of this 
problem requires that efforts to solve it be carefully coordinated, involving 
both separate and collaborative programs in the public schools and in higher 
education, backed up by solid political and financial commitments on the 
part of the state's elected officials, policy makers, and the public at large. 
Anything short of this broad and integrative approach will almost surely 
fail. Society will blame higher education; higher education will blame lower 
education and point to a failure of political will; and all the while, the prob- 
lem in society of insufficient participation of some minorities will persist, 
and its economic, social, and political consequences will compound. 



Cooperation with the Public Schools 

In order to achieve the racial and ethnic diversification of higher education 
and to assr ? the necessary w rowth in an interna tonally-oriented and knowl- 
edge-based economy, it will be necessary that higher education and public 
school leaders redouble their coordinated efforts that have evolved so prom- 
isingly in recent years, and accomplish a series of interventions and inno- 
vations. Among the most pressing of the actions and initiatives required are 
the following: 

• In the early elementary grades, every effort should be made to identify 
and provide special support to academically promising children from 
underrepresented groups. All too often higher education is not seen as ar. 
option for students of minority background because of inadequate prepara- 
tion, limited counseling, and financial obstacles. 

• Special counseling of these children and their parents, beginning not later 
than the seventh grade, should seek to orient the children toward college- 
preparatory courses beginning in the ninth grade and to inform parents of 
the aid and supportive serv^ .s available to develop their child's talent 
and potential. 

• These youngsters should be closely monitored through high school by 
teachers and counselors specially trained to provide academic support, en- 



couragement, and orientation for college going; and their parents should 
receive related counseling and advisement 



Faculty Replacement 

By the year 2000, California will need to replace at least one-third of Its 
higher education faculty- The sheer size of this task will constitute a mas- 
sive challenge to colleges and universities seeking to maintain and enhance 
instructional excellence. At least in theory the need to replace a major pro- 
portion of the professoriate constitutes an extraordinary chance, a true 
"window of opportunity," to recruit minority students — especially Blacks 
and Hispanics - into the professoriate and to have a major impact on the eth- 
nic and racial imbalance in the profession. However, a close reading of the 
data on preparation of minority students and their persistence and retention 
rates in schools and colleges suggest that, without radical changes and new 
interventions, the percentage of Blacks and Hispanics in the professoriate in 
the years 2000 or 2010 will constitute only a marginal improvement over the 
present percentage. In short, the "window" will remain closed unless we 
take immediate steps to open it wide to minority candidates. Among the ac- 
tions needed are: 

» Professors and other academic personnel who are trained to provide a sus- 
taining environment should closely mentor underrepresented college stu- 
dents beginning in the freshman year. The Puente Project described in 
Chapter Eight could serve as an archetype for this program, 

♦ The high school-undergraduate mentoring program advocated on the pre- 
vious page should be replicated at tUe graduate school level, and costs of 
graduate education for qualified needy students preparing for college 
teaching should be fully underwritten. 



Teacher Education 

Just as higher education must replace a major propo* tion of its professoriate, 
colleges and universities must actively recruit and train large numbers of 
minority and other students as public school teachers. By the year 2000, 
California public schools will need at least 90,000 new teachers. This is ob- 
vious!/ a tremendous task, but it is made greater by the clear need to train 
substantial numbers of underrepreseuced minority teachers. California 
needs teachers and principals who by providing convincing role models can 
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make an impact on the retention and preparation problems so prevalent 
among minority students. Sensitive teachers - particularly in the early 
grades - are critical to the improvement of instructional techniques and to 
the development of students who aspire to and are prepared for college-level 
study. To this end: 

• Teacher training programs should seek to sensitize all candidate teachers 
to these special needs. 

• Funds are needed to further institutional programs to encourage and 
assist minority students to enter the teaching profession. 

• Colleges and universities must intensify research into teaching and the 
learning process so that models for success can be identified, particularly 
as they relate to learning in mulitcultural settings. 

• A parallel effort should be made to explore more systematically the uses of 
educational technology in these settings. 



Student Financial Aid 

The rising costs of college have obvious implications for most students and 
potential students in higher education, but they raj e particular concerns 
among underrepresented students and their parents about their ability to 
pay for their education. Moreover, the continuing trend toward loans rather 
ihan grants has serious implications for students, who must start their 
working careers with large debts, and for the society when student career de- 
cisions are influenced by the deleterious effects of indebtedness. Therefore: 

• The relationship between loans and grants, scholarships, work, and for- 
giveness provisions (such as public service) needs to receive considerable 
attention in the future. 

• The state should guarantee, as recommended by the Master Plan Commis- 
sion, but not yet policy, that the costs of the college education of all aca- 
demically qualific-, .inancially needy students will be met. 

• This state commitment should then be widely disseminated to late ele- 
mentary and junior high school children and their parents. 
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The Community Colleges 



Since the adoption of the 1960 Master Plan, the community colleges have 
operated at the very heart of the California system of higher education. 
They have been the first point of entry in the public b/stem for most Califor- 
nians, among them a growing number of ethnic minorities and women. Be- 
cause these colleges are the key to the total higher education system, the 
system falters when they do not function well. Although historically they 
have been highly successful in providing wide access, in recent years dis- 
turbing signs of instability have been evident within the community college 
system in terms of financing, eirollments, wnd governance. The colleges 
have gone through a protracted period of change. They have been the focus 
of study and review. These events have lead to a careful scrutiny of their 
mission, the appropriate roles of the Board of Governors md local boards, 
the priorities of the state, and the effectiveness of the colleges in providing 
the legree of access historically expected of them. Yet little real change has 
resulted to date from the controversy of recent years. 

It is imperative that stable financing and more clearly articulated gov- 
ernance of the community colleges be assured so that their energies can be 
directed to the educational issues linked to equity and excellent All seg- 
ments should work with the community colleges to make the transfer func- 
tion a more effective vehicle for access, and assist all efforts to strengthen 
the colleges, including the removal of barriers to transfer. A goal of the state 
should be the full restoration of the community college system in a way that 
assures the colleges will offer a fully persuasive alternate . j for lower-divi- 
sion study. 



Economic Development 

In the closing years of the twentieth century, an excellent system of higher 
education is a necessity that contributes exponentially to building the econ- 
omy and assuring a high standard of living. As the Legislature's Joint Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology stated in 1986, "Universities and colleges 
are an important part of the solution to the competitiveness challenge as ad- 
vanced technology and a skill d workforce are key elements of any competi- 
tiveness strategy." Thus graduate educition, with adequate facilities for re- 
search and study, must be a preeminent priority on the State's agenda. But 
all institutions can contribute effectively to local, regional and state develop- 
ment strategies. Institutions need to establish effective links with the busi- 
ness community and to provide educationally sound program support when- 
ever possible. Educational technology applied to the educational needs of 
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business nay give the colleges and universities new tools to cater to emerg- 
ing needs. The goal should be a partnership based on mutual respect with 
appropriate recognition of the many roles of higher education, including the 
need to assure excellence and equity. Above all, the goals of excellence and 
equity must not be seen as antithetical to competitiveness but as being com- 
plementary to it. 

Without such a commitment to excellence and equity, as the core of Califor- 
nia's agenda fo** higher education from now until the year 2000, California 
cannot build the society it will need in the new century. The failure to 
achieve these goals in an interdependent, highly competitive international 
environment will diminish its standard of living, enfeeble its economy, and 
impoverish the lives of all Californians. 

An overarching imperative that should motivate all these efforts must be 
the continued provision of education at a very high level of quality. Recent 
reforms such as these to address deficiencies in curriculum, should be pur- 
sued vigorously, and efforts redoubled to address the retention, achieve- 
ment, and performance of students in the system. It surely must be clear 
that failure to provide the widest possible measure of access is tantamount to 
abandoning the touchstone of public postsecondary education. On the other 
hand, to provide wide access to a higher education system of mediocre qual- 
ity would be to perpetrate a hoax on California's citizens. 

California now has an economy that would rank as the sixth largest among 
the nations of the world. It has been forecast to the fifth largest economy by 
the year 2000, when one-quarter of the state's output will be directly related 
to foreign trade. We cannot say with precision what the job market will look 
like at the turn of the century, but we can say with considerable confidence 
that the economy then will require citizens trained flexibly at high levels of 
skill. As we make the transition to that new economy, we will need to estab- 
lish the primacy of education in the goals of the state. To achieve both 
equity and excellence in California, the importance of education must be 
realized in concrete terms - for example, by according high social ?.nd eco- 
nomic status to students and teachers who excel. The achievement of these 
goals will require far more that the efforts of postsecondary education alone; 
political and business leaders must be deeply involved in this commitment. 
It will be a costly venture, but the alternative is failure at incalculable cost 
to all levels o^ California society and to the nation. California has made his- 
toric cr imitments to quality, mass education in this century, with success 
that has ujt gone unnoticed in other states in this nation. Once again, Cali- 
fornians must be called on to make substantial investments in the future, 
mindful of the fact that the sacrifices and commitments of two and three de- 
cades ago have proven to be the priceless assets of today's society and econ- 
omy. 
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Master Plan Recommendations 



Note: The following recommendations are reproduced from The Master Plan 
Renewed: (J nity, Equity, Quality, and Efficiency in California Postsecondary 
Education - the final report of the Conmission for the Review of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education (July 1987). The cost estimates attached to some 
of the recommendations are reproduced from Appendix C of that report. 



1. The California Education Round Table shall be recognized as the body re 
sponsible for providing the necessary operational linkage for the state's ed- 
ucational system. Among the most pressing matters that must be addressed 
by this body are: 

• Establishing an agenda for practical and broad-based research into meth- 
ods of improving instruction and reducing the dropout rate in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 

♦ Overseeing formal consultation among the segments regarding changes in 
admissions requirements and establishing an articulation mechanism to 
eliminate obstacles to student progress through the system; 

♦ Overseeing intersegmental programs established to foster equity through- 
out the educational enterprise; 

• Assuring support for coordinated outreach programs in the public schools; 

♦ Assuring support for cooperative curriculum development programs in- 
volving elementary and secondary school teachers and college and univer- 
sity faculties; 

# Overseeing statewide, coordinated development and application of new in- 
formation technology networks to meet instructional and other needs 
within and among the public and private sectors; and 

• Creating and overseeing an Intersegmental Degree Programs Board to 
guide studies of the need for and expanded development of intersegmental 
degree programs. 

The Director of the California Postsecondary Education Commission shall 
sit ex officio, without vote. Th • California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission shall report biennially to the Governor, the Legislature, and the 
segments on the effectiveness of the Round Table in performing its tasks. 
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Cost: Possible future costs of $0.5 million annually for staff support for the 
Round Table (the Intersegmental Coordinating Council). 



2. The missions of the public and accredited private segments shall be as fol- 
lows: 

• The public and private elementary and secondary schools shall be respon- 
sible for academic and general vocational instruction through the 12th 
grade, including preparation for postsecondary instruction and general 
and. academic preparation for their students' future participation in the 
labor market, and such adult instruction as the state is resolved to sup- 
port. 

• The California Community Colleges shall offer academic and vocational 
instruction at the lower-division level for the great majority of "college- 
age" and older students. In addition, they shall provide remedial instruc- 
tion for students inadequately prepared for postsecondary education, 
state-supported noncredit instruction as deemed appropriate by the Board 
of Governors, and fee-supported community service instruction. The Com- 
munity Colleges shall have principal but not exclusive responsibility for 
vocational education. 

• The California State University shall offer undergraduate and graduate 
instruction through the master's degree in the liberal arts and sciences 
and professional education, including teacher education, through the mas- 
ter's degree. The doctoral degree may be awarded jointly with the Uni- 
versity of California or with a private institution of postsecondary educa- 
tion, provided it is approved by the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. (Joint doctoral programs may be recommended by the Inter- 
segmental Degree Programs Board, as well as by the individual seg- 
ments.) Research, scholarship, and creative activity in support of its un- 
dergraduate and graduate instructional mission is authorized in the Cali- 
fornia State University and shall be supported by the state. The Califor- 
nia State University shall have a particular responsibility among the pub- 
lic institutions for research in elementary and secondary instruction and 
for conducting research related to the instructional use of new technology; 
the state shall also support these research responsibilities. 

• The University of California shall offer undergraduate instruction and 
graduate instruction and professional education through the doctoral de- 
gree. It shall have exclusive jurisdiction in public higher education over 
instruction in the profession of law and over graduate instruction in the 
professions of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. It shall have 
sole authority among the public segments to award the doctoral degree in 
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all fields of learning, except that it may agree with the California State 
University to award joint doctoral degrees subject to approval of the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission. The University of Califor- 
nia shall be the primary state-supported academic agency for research. 

* The independent, accredited degree-granting colleges, universities, and 
professional schools shall provide undergraduate and graduate instruction 
and research in accordance with their missions. 

♦ The private, accredited occupational schools shall provide vocational in- 
struction according to established accreditation standards. 

•» All segments of education are responsible for ensuring that students who 
are willing and able to prepare themselves for advancement through the 
system have full and equal opportunity to do so. All three public postsec- 
ondary segments may determine that it is necessary to provide remedial 
instruction, but the public schools have primary responsibility through 
their regular programs and adult schools for preparing students for post- 
secondary work. 

Cost: $14.5 million of state support for State University research. 



3. The admission policy of each of the public segments shall be as follows: 

+ The California Community Colleges shall remain open to all high school 
graduates and others at least 18 years of age capable of profiting from the 
instruction offered. It shall be the basic policy of the state that all Com- 
munity College students shall have access to the Community College of 
their choice without regard to district boundaries. 

• The California State University shall select first-time freshmen from 
those who rank among the top one-third of all California public high 
school graduates, with graduates of private and out-of-state secondary 
schools held to at least equivalent levels. 

• The University of California shall select first- time freshmen from those 
who rank among the top one-eighth of all California public high school 
graduates, with graduates of private and out-of-state secondary schools 
held to at least equivalent levels. 

• Both four-year segments shall maintain lower-division enrollment sys- 
temwide at no more than 40 percent of total undergraduate enrollment. 
The means of achieving this goal is left to each segment to determine. In 
determining eligibility and selection, both segments shall consider criter- 
ia and procedures that recognize skills, talents, knowledge, and the poten- 
tial for success and shall advise prospective applicants and school counse- 
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lors of those criteria. Both segments shall continue to use special admis- 
sions involving exceptions to these rules to increase the participation rates 
of underrepresented groups. 

• The Board of Governor of t'ae California Community Colleges shall con- 
tinue to implement the minimum skill level requirements and mandatory 
assessment, counseling, placement, and follow-up programs recommended 
by this Commission. All three public segments shall proceed with the de- 
velopment of the intersegmental transfer v^ore curriculum. 

• The California State University shall maintain its lower-division enroll- 
ment at or below 40 percent of its undergraduate enrollment systemwide, 
and its planning documents shall reflect this policy. 

• Beginning in the academic year 1989-90, the University of California 
shall reduce the percentage that lower-division enrollment systemwide is 
of to'al undergraduate enrollment by one percentage point each year 
through the academic year 1994-95. Unr 3rsity enrollment planning 
documents, effective 1987-88, shall reflect this change and the goal of 
achieving a lower-division enrollment, systemwide, of no more than 40 
percent of total undergraduate enrollment by 1995-96 and maintaining 
that level thereafter. 

Cost: Indeterminable, but expected long-term savings if lower division en- 
rollment growth occurs in Community Colleges rather than at the Univer- 
sity of California. 



4. The transfer function shall be recognized by the Governor, Legislature, and 
governing boards as a central institutional priority of all three public seg- 
ments of postsecondary education: 

• The state shall guarantee by statute a place in postsecondary education 
for all qualified California students who wish to attend. Students who are 
eligible to enter the University of California or the California State Uni- 
versity directly out of high school, but who attend a Community College, 
and all others who succeed in the transfer curriculum at the Commu.iity 
College level, shall be guaranteed future enrollment as upper-division stu- 
dents at the University of California or the California State University. 
The grade point average required of all such transfer students shall be the 
same within each segment regardless of their original eligibility, and all 
such transfer students shall be treated equally with continuing students 
for admission to the programs of their choice. 

• Students who are eligible for admission to the University of California or 
to the California State University as first-time freshmen, but who elect to 



attend a Community College and who complete the required number of 
units, including the intersegmental^ developed transfer core curriculum, 
with the requisite grade point average, shall be admitted to the University 
of California campus or to the California State University campus of their 
choice, depending upon their original eligibility, subject to the planned en- 
rollment composition and growth for each campus. 

• The University of California and the California State University shall re- 
quire students who are not regularly eligible for admission as freshmen 
(other than those admitted under special provisions) to complete the inter- 
segmental^ developed transfer core curriculum at a Community College. 
Those who complete the required courses with the requisite grade point 
average shall then be assured access to the California State University 
system or the University of California system as transfer students with 
full degree credit for that coursework. 

• The Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges shall have 
the authority and responsibility to guarantee that all Community College 
students have access to courses that meet the lower-division baccalaureate 
degree requirements of California public universities. The Board, with 
the cooperation of the University of California Regents and the California 
State University Trustees, shall make sure that students are clearly and 
fully informed as to which Community College courses and units are 
transferable and that requirements in the Community Colleges corres- 
pond to the requirements for, entry to, and success in, upper-division 
coursework. 

• The governing boards of the University of California, the California State 
University, the California Community Colleges, and the Association of In- 
dependent California Colleges and Universities and the State Board of 
Education shall be accountable for the implementation of formal system- 
wide articulation agreements and comparable course numbering systems 
within and among the segments as developed through the articulation 
mechanism to be established by the California Education Round Table. 

• The Governor and Legislature shall provide the financial support neces- 
sary for the Community Colleges to offer comprehensive transfer pro- 
grams and supporting services essential to an effective transfer function. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall advise the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature annually as to the adequacy of stat-; support in this re- 
gard and as to compliance with these recommendations regarding both ad- 
missions and transfer on the part of all three public segments of postsecond- 
ary education. 

The chairs of the governing boards of the California State University, the 
University of California, and the California Community College system 
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iLall present yearly reports to the Legislature on the status of t-ansfer 
policies and rates and outstanding problems of intersegmental articulation 
and coordination. 



5. The Governor and Legislature shall create the California Community Col- 
lege system to be administered as a unified state-local system by the Board 
of Governors with broad policy-making and management responsibilities in 
both academic and financial matters. The Community Colleges shall be ac- 
knowledged to be postsecondary institutions and not part of the public school 
system. 

Cost: $1.5 million annually for increased responsibilities to the Board of 
Governors. 



6. All three governing boards shall delegate appropriate authority to faculty 
senates with respect to academic standards; curriculum; policies for hiring, 
evaluation, and retention of faculty; and other academic matters. Students 
in all three public segments shall participate in appropriate aspects of cam- 
pus and segmental governance. Regardless of the extent to which they dele- 
gate authority to administrators and the faculties, however, the governing 
boards shall be accountable for achieving and maintaining equity, quality, 
and efficiency in the operation of their institutions. 



7. Educational equity must have the commitment of the Governor, Legislature, 
the segmental governing boards, and the California Education Round Table 
and be a principal element in every aspect of institutional operations: 

• The governing boards must exercise continuing oversight of their institu- 
tions' effectiveness in achieving educational equity. They must hold facu- 
lty and administrators accountable for the success of each institution in 
achieving equity, and themselves accept accountability to the people of the 
state. They must regularly assess anH evaluate institutional progress 
toward equity, requesting veports by campus that rate (1) diversification 
of the undergraduate and graduate student bodies, (2) retention rates, 
with emphasis on underrepresented and special-action students, (3) fac- 
ulty diversification, and (4) outreach efforts. They shall regularly report 
to the Governor and Legislature on progress made toward achieving edu- 
cational equity. 
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• The Governor and Legislature should develop and fund positive perfor- 
mance driven incentives to encourage improvement in each of the four 
areas listed above and require regular reports from the segmental govern- 
ing boards on their progress in achieving educational equity. 



8* The Governor and Legislature shall support responsible governing board 
plans to enhance the quality, diversity, supply, and recruitment of candi- 
dates for faculty and administrative positions: 

♦ The Regents of the University of California, the Trustees of the California 
State University, and the Board of Governors of the California Communi- 
ty Colleges shall establish and the Governor and Legislature fund a state- 
wide program for the early id mtification, recruitment, and training of mi- 
nority and women undergraduate, graduate, and postgraduate students 
for faculty and academic administrative positions. Additionally, the Re- 
gents of the University of California and the Board of Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia State University shall establish and maintain a program for articu- 
lation between California State University undergraduate and master's 
programs and UC doctoral and professional programs for the purpose of 
recruiting underrepresented minorities and womei to advanced study. 
The independent institutions should be encouraged to participate in all of 
these endeavors. 

» The Governor and Legislature shall increase support for graduate student 
financial aid for all programs, with the particular objective of incre ising 
the number of female and underrepresented minority students in tho pub- 
lic and independent universities who are preparing to oecome college and 
university -eachers. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall submit to the 
Legislature an annual report on the status of faculty and staff diversification 
in the public institutions. The report shall include information by campus 
and, where necessary, by department. Particular attention shall be given to 
those programs that evidence special success or failure in recruiting and re- 
taining women and underrepresented minority faculty. 

Cost: $7,1 million annually for the program of early identification and re- 
cruitment of faculty ($0,5 million annually for staff in the public segments, 
plus $5,8 million for 140 new faculty appointments in the two public univer- 
sity sysfc ras), and $3,1 million annually to double the size of the existing 
graduate fellowship program. 
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9. The Governor and Legislature shall guarantee student financial aid in a 
manner which optimizes student choice: 

• The Governor and Legislature shall guarantee by statute that all needy 
students who perform well, as evidenced by being regularly admissible to 
the University of California or the California State University, will be 
provided adequate financial support to attend an accredited California in- 
stitution of their choice, based on uniform estimates of need. 

«• The Governor and Legislature shall adjust support for undergraduate stu- 
dent financial aid so that the number of awards keeps pace with enroll- 
ment growth. The maximum award amoun* shall be raised and maintain- 
ed • t the equivalent of the average full operating cost per student for the 
California State University and the University of California. 

• The Governor and Legislature shall seek to fund approximate equality in 
grant and loan aid to stem the problem of overreliance on loans. In addi- 
tion, state support for student employment both on campus and off campus 
shall be provided to supplement grants and loans, and loan recipients 
shall have an opportunity to repay their loans through public service em- 
ployment following completion of their studies. 

The California Student Aid Commission shall regularly report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature on the effectiveness of these recommendations in 
accomplishing state policy. 

Cost: $12 million annually to guarantee aid, assuming such guarantees 
result in enrollment increases of 500 students in UC and 1,500 students in 
CSU; $34 million annually to increase the maximum Cal Grant award to the 
average cost for UC and CSU; and $56 million to balance loans and grants. 



10. The California State University shall have responsibility for meeting the 
needs of older, part-time students who desire to pursue the baccalaureate de- 
gree. The University of California, however, shaL seek to accommodate 
those students whose aspirations lead thsm to that institution. The role and 
mission statements of both segments must contain a specific commitment to 
integrating such students who are eligible to matriculate into academic de- 
gree programs. The Regents and the Trustees shall make whatever specific 
organizational changes are necessary to carry out that commitment, and 
shall review and where necessary adapt admissions standards for older stu- 
dents to account for the skills and experience that are a better measure of po- 
tential success than are out-of-date high school records. 

The Governor and legislature shall further express the state's commitment 
to equity for older, part-time students by funding at the University of Cali- 
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fornia and the Californ'~ State University all courses and programs leading 
to degrees for matriculated students, whether on campus or off campus. 

Cost: $24.1 million to increase state support for all CSU and UC matriculated 
enrollment in courses leading to a degree. 



11. The governing boards of the three public sejjments must be held accountable 
for the retention rates among students admitted to their institutions. The 
Board of Trustees of the California State University and the Regents of the 
University of California shall seek to achieve and maintain systemwide 
graduation rates that are at least equal to or above the national averages for 
similar institutions with comparable admission requirements. By 1995, the 
University of California and the California State University should improve 
their retention rates of special-action admittees to at least two-thirds of 
those of the regularly admitted student body. 

The segments may offer remedial courses, but only if such courses are based 
on careful student assessment, counseling, placement, and follow-up to im- 
prove the retention and success of underprepared students - particularly 
those admitted by special action. The California Community Colleges ohall 
limit the number of units of remedial coursework a student may take - with 
exemptions or waivers possible in certain cases - directing students needing 
additional work to the adult basic education programs. The University of 
California and the California State University shall establish and maintain 
clearly defined academic floors below which they shall not offer remedial 
courses *nd they shall eventually phase-out remedial instruction, other than 
that required for reentry students, as preparation of students by the public 
schools improves. Remedial courses shall be state-funded and sha 1 ! carry 
workload credit, but may not be credited toward the baccalaureate. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall establish a Task 
Force on English as a Second Language to study, evaluate, and make recom- 
mendations to the segments regarding the development of effective ESL pro- 
grams, and the three public segments shall assure the effective articulation, 
coordination, and quality of English as a Second Language programs. 

Cost: For improved retention of students at CSU, each 1 percent overall im- 
provement costs $9 million, while each 1 percent improvement in retention 
for special action admits in the two public universities costs $2.8 million. 
For State-funded remedial instruction: $7.5 million. For the CPEC task force 
study on English as a Second Language: $70,000. 
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12. The Trustees of the California State University, the Regents of the U ni versi- 
ty of California, and the governing boards of accredited degree-granting in- 
dependent colleges and universities shall make sure that the education of 
teachers is among the highest priorities for institutional and systemwide 
support. 

The Trustees of the California State University and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California shall formally recognize professional service to the pub- 
lic schools as part of their faculties' responsibilities. Faculty who contribute 
in this role shoaldbe rewarded through the retention, promotion, and tenure 
process or by other appropriate means such as reduced teaching loads or re- 
leased time for related research. The Board of Governors of the California 
Community Colleges shall establish a pilot program or explore other means 
to encourage an enhanced role for Community College faculty. 

The Trustees of the California State University shall establish a system of 
consultation w'th the public schools so that public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators will have an opportunity to assist in determining the education 
research agenda of the California State University. 

The teaching profession itself should bear a major responsibility for the im- 
provement of teacher education. The California State University and the 
University of California shall require teacher candidates to participate in 
classroom programs in which each is jointly evaluated by a district teacher 
and a faculty member of the student's teacher training program. In addi- 
tion, the state by statute shall require professions 1 , appraisal of individual 
teacher candidates - as well as program approval of the institution - prior to 
certification. 

Cost: $2.26 million for faculty released time for 20 faculty on each of the 
public university's general campuses. 



13. The governing boards, in consultation with the faculty, shall be responsible 
for the coherence and the quality of the undergraduate curriculum, and, con- 
sistent with statutory mission and role, they shall publish clear statements 
citing specific curricular goals, objectives, and priorities for the segments as 
a whole and for each of the campuses. 

Governing boards must be forceful and proactive in protecting and advanc- 
ing general education within the undergraduate curriculum and shall care- 
fully consider in consultation with the faculty the following actions: (1) 
creating a common general education core curriculum, or designing coherent 
breadth requirements with comprehersible goals and objectives; (2) requir- 
ing two full years of general education, or developing programs to ensure 



that general education is a continuing part of a student's education through 
the undergraduate years; (3) expanding international and multicultural ed- 
ucation programs to enhance opportunities for developing understanding in 
these areas; (4) requiring competency in a second language for all college 
graduates both to meet the needs of a multilingual world and to have the op- 
portunity to understand a different culture through it3 primary mode of ex- 
pression; and (5) providing for voluntary public service for credit, when ap- 
propriate, to enhance opportunities for the development of civic responsibil- 
ity. 



14. The segmental governing boards must affirm that the oversight of teaching 
quality is as important a governance issue as their ether management and 
administrative responsibilities. They must require regular reports from the 
campuses and the systemwide chief executive officers as to the state and 
quality of undergraduate instruction for each campus and for the segment as 
a whole. Such reports should have specific performance measures that make 
it possible to determine the quality of instruction in each of the colleges and 
universities. 

The Trustees of the California State University shall by policy declare and 
ensure that teaching is given the greatest weight among the factors consid- 
ered in the retention, promotion, and tenure process. The Regents of the 
University of California shall by policy declare and ensure that teaching is 
in fact of equal weight to research in retention, promotion, and tenure. All 
three public segmental governing boards shall ensure that teaching is of 
major importance in post-tenure review. 

Cost: $3,324 million (for $25,000 for each cf the 133 public campuses). 



15* The governing boards shall ensure that all faculty and teaching assistants 
have the necessary instructional skills prior to entering a classroom. They 
shall provide incentives for teaching excellence not only through the reten- 
tion, promotion, and tenure process but by other appropriate mechanisms as 
well. Direct faculty interaction with students through advising and other 
out-of-classroom contact are integral parts of the teaching function and 
should be encouraged and rewarded accordingly. 



16. The segmental governing boards shall thoroughly evaluate policies regard- 
ing part-time faculty to ensure that all departmental and collegial responsi- 
bilitiej are met. Through periodic review, they shall make sure that the use 
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of part-time faculty does not undermine instructional quality or become ex- 
cessive and is reduced where it is already excessive. 

The Bof i£ Governors of the California Community Colleges shall develop 
pilot programs that offer faculty rolling contracts of two to five years in 
leugth as an alternative to multiple part-time appointments at several insti- 
tutions, giving the college greater latitude in meeting staffing needs and 
permitting part-time faculty to better meet student needs. Tenured faculty 
members should not be discouraged from transferring between districts as 
need occurs, and the Board shall by policy ensure that tenure in one district 
can be regained in a new district in a relatively short period of time. 



17. The Governor and Leg:- iture, by providing adequate state financial sup- 
port, and the governing boards, by policy, shall actively encourage and su - 
port faculty professional development. 

Cosi: To be determined by CPEC study. 



id. The Governor and Legislature shall stem the trend toward increased stu- 
dent-faculty ratios and shall carefully consider whether current student-fac- 
ulty ratios are detrimental to quality instruction and should be reduced. 



19. The State Job Training Coordinating Council shall e blish an integrated 
statewide system of planning, evaluation, and data collection for the use of 
all public and private institutions which offer vocational education and job 
training The Council shall be responsible for the initial establishment of 
the system and in doing so shall consult with the Board of Governors, the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, and the State Board of Ed- 
ucation. All private occupational schools shall be required to participate in 
the state system of data collection as a condition of accreditation, licensing, 
or approval r y the state. 



20. The Gover or and Legislature shall fund a strengthened program review of- 
fice in the California Postsecondary Education Commission specifically to 
include the capacity to review vocational and occupational programs in the 
two-year and four-year institutions. 

Cost: $60,000 for one additional staff to review 30-40 programs annually. 
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21. The Regents of the University of California and the Trustees of the Califor- 
nia State University shall maintain consistent policies for rigorous and sys- 
tematic review of the quality of graduate programs. In addition to quality 
evaluations, reviews must determine whether there is a continuing need and 
adequate resources fo«- both existing and new programs; programs for which 
both conditions do not exist shall be phased out CPEC shall advise the seg- 
ments, the Governor, and the Legislature on segmental compliance with this 
policy. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission seek private founda- 
tion or state support for a blue ribbon commission to study the master's de- 
gree in the California State University, the University of California, and the 
independent institutions* 



22. The governing boards of the California State University, the University of 
California, and the California Community Colleges shall establish appro- 
priate infrastructures in their systems and on their campuses so that the 
new instructional technologies are effectively integrated in support of the 
fundamental institutional missions. 

The California State University shall have a particular responsibility for 
and shall recer e state support to research and evaluate the impact new in- 
structional technologies have on the learning process. CSU shall work in 
close consultation with the University of California, the California Com- 
munity Colleges, the State Department of Education, and representatives of 
the independent institutions through the California Education Round Table. 



23. To assure quality and breadth in the undergraduate curriculum, the chief 
executive officers and other representatives of the University of California, 
the California State University, the California Community Colleges, and 
California's accredited private institutions must exert their influence as 
board members of various accrediting agencies to insure that: 

(a) the regional accrediting commissions take sufficient cognizance of student 
"outcomes" in evaluating institutions - holding colleges and universities ac- 
countable for clear expectations for student learning and appropriate 
assessment programs to determine whether the expectations are being met; 
and 

(b) the programmatic accrediting agencies acknowledge the larger institutional 
missions and purposes of undergraduate colleges and the importance of 
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maintaining the integrity of the general education curriculum guarding 
against over specialization and excessive requirements for academic majors. 

Cost: $225,000 annually for staff and operating expenses. 



24. The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall have the follow- 
ing responsibilities with regard to long-range planning in consultation with 
the segments: (1) development of a common definition of long-raage plan- 
ning; (2) development of a common set of assumptions upon which such plan- 
ning is to be based; (3) review of segmental activities to verify that they 
periodically prepare and update long-range plans based upon the common 
set of assumptions; and (4) annual preparation of detailed 20-year projec- 
tions of postsecondary enrollment in the public and private sectors at all 
levels of instruction, built upon the projections prepared by the Department 
of Finance. 



25. In reviewing the proposed growth of existing campuses and the development 
of new campuses and off-campus centers, the segmental governing boards 
and the California Postsecondary Education Commission shall verify that 
the proposed growth is appropriate to the mission of each segment The 
Community Colleges shall be expanded as necessary to accommodate growth 
in demand for lower-division academic and vocational instruction for credit; 
the California State University shall be expanded as necessary to accommo- 
date growth in demand for upper-division instruction and instruction 
through the master's degree and the accompanying lower-division enroll- 
ment; the University of California shall be expanded as necessary to accom- 
modate approved growth in graduate and postgraduate instruction and the 
accompanying undergraduate enrollment. 



26. The California Postsecondary Education Commission, in cooperation with 
the Department of Finance and the Legislative Analyst, and in consultation 
with the segments, shall regularly review methods of controlling- state-sup- 
ported costs of postsecondary education and for the elimination of waste imd 
unnecessary duplication. These reviews shall include a careful examina- 
tion of ways in which unused capacity among private institutions may be 
employed to accommodate enrollment growth at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels and thus reduce costs to the state's taxpayers. 



21. The California Postsecondary Education Commission, with the assistance of 
the Department of Finance, the Legislative Analyst, and the three public 
segments of postsecondary education, shall regularly examine the formulas 
used to budget St*** support for each of the public segments. The objective of 
these studies shall be to make recommendations to the Governor and Legis- 
lature about ways to eliminate incentives for excessive spending, eliminate 
differences in funding formulas that are not justified by differences in role 
and mission, and maintain an equitable allocation of state supporc among 
the three segments* These studies should also include determination of costs 
by level of instruction for all three public segments. 



28. The California Community Colleges shall be funded by the state through the 
annual budget act according to standards and workload measures appro* 
priate to their status as postsecondary institutions. The Board of Governors 
shall be authorized by statute to allocate state support among the districts 
and colleges according to rules and regulations to be established by the 
Board. Funding for Community College capital outlav projects shall be pro- 
vided by the state in the same manner as is employed for the University of 
California and the California State University. 



29. The statutory provision limiting the annual increase in state support for the 
Community Colleges to the percentage growth in the state's adult popula- 
te jn shall be repealed by the Legislature, but the Board of Governors shall be 
responsible for guarding against sudden unanticipated increases in enroll- 
ment that strain state funding resources. 

Cost: $86.5 million. 



30. The state shall con. k je to be primarily responsible for funding postsecond- 
ary education, and students shrll continue to pay a portion of the cost; but 
student charges shall not be changed substantially in any single year. Fees 
shall be maintained by the state and governing boards in a constant rela- 
tionship to state support wivhin each segment, and fee increases that do 
occur shall be waived or offset by financial aid for needy students. 

The Board of Governors shall be given statutory responsibility for establish- 
ing Community College charges. 
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31. The segmental governing boards shall have authority to differentiate be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate levels and between professional pro- 
grams at the graduate level in establishing student charges. Segmental gov- 
erning boards shall have the authority to set fees in relation to costs in a 
manner that will not unduly influence student program decisions. 



32. Nonresident trition for all three public segments shall be equal to the aver- 
age cost of instruction and related services, including administration but ex- 
cluding research, except that it shall not exceed the average charge at com- 
parable institutions in other states. 

Cost: An estimated annual savings of $10 million. 



33. The Student Aid Commission shall, by statute, have primary responsibility 
for f'Tmulating state financial aid policy and shall administer all state-fund- 
ed student financial aid programs other than those adn inistered by the in- 
stitutions. 



Supplementary recommendations 

1. Intersegmental Coordinating Council 

The California Education Round Table shall establish an Intersegmental 
Coordinating Council to assist it in carrying out its responsibilities. This 
Council shall be made up of senior staff from each segment and the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission, and shall include representatives 
of the academic senates and students of each postsecondary segment. 



2. Intersegmental Degree Programs Board 

The Intersegmental Degree Programs Board shall be composed of appointees 
representing the University of California, the California State University, 
and the California Community Colleges, as well as representatives from the 
independent colleges and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The funding for the Intersegmental Degree Programs Board shall be 
through the California State University budget, and staff shall be under the 
direction of the Intersegmental Degree Programs Board, 
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The Intersegmental Degree Programs Board shall examine the issue of 
access to and need for intersegmental graduate degree programs, as one of 
its tasks. Such intersegmental degree programs as the Intersegmental De- 
gree Programs Board recommends shall be subject to the normal review 
processes of the segments as well as those of the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission. The development of policies and procedures for such 
intersegmental degrees, a regular review of and reporting of such programs, 
and a process for airing differences shall be the responsibility of the Califor- 
nia Education Round Table. 

The Intersegmental Degree Programs Board shall be charged with the re- 
sponsibility to find ways to use all of the state's postsecondary education re- 
sources in meeting determined needs and eliminating obstacles to a more ex- 
pansive use of intersegmental graduate degrees. The effectiveness of the 
Intersegmental Degree Programs Board and the intersegmental degree in 
meeting students access to and need for doctoral education shall be subject to 
review in five years by the California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



3* Community College governance 

The California Community Colleges shall be reestablished in statute as a 
unified state-local postsecondary system. They shall no longer be designated 
in statute as secondary schools or schools that make up a pa.i of the public 
school system. The California Community Colleges should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

• State Governing Board 

The California Community Colleges shall be administered by a Board of 
Governors with the following membership: the Governor, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Speaker of the Assembly, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Chancellor as ex officio members; twelve members appointed by the Govern- 
or for eight-year terms, of which four are to be past or present members of 
district governing boards; one faculty member and one student member, 

• Powers and duties 

The Board of Governors shall appoint the Chancellor of the California 
Community Colleges and confirm the appointment of district chief execu- 
tive officers. 

The Board of Governors shall have comprehensive authority with regard 
to academic affairs, including, but not limited to student academic stan- 
dards, approval of courses and programs, and approval of campus academ- 
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ic plans. This authority may be delegated to the district governing boards 
or the academic senates as the Board deems appropriate. 

All state support for the Community Colleges shall be appropriated to the . 
Board of Governors according to nonstatutory formulas. The Board shall 
determine by regulation how this support is to be allocated among the dis- 
tricts* 

The Board of Governors shall establish minimum standards for the em- 
ployment of academic and administrative staffby the districts. 

The Chancellor*? Office shall be removed from the state civil service sys- 
tem (by amendment of the California Constitution) and a separate merit 
system established by statute. The Legislature shall authorize the Board 
of Governors to determine where the Office of the Chancellor should be lo- 
cated* 

♦ Local Governing Boards 

The state shall be divided into Community College istricts, each with a 
locally elected governing board res msible for the operation of one or 
more Community Colleges. Two or more existing districts may be consoli- 
dated or otherwise reorganized subject to approval by the Board of Govern- 
ors. 

Each district governing board shall consist of five to nine members elected 
to four-year terms plus one student member serving a one-year term. 
Elections for district governing boards shall be held in November of even- 
numbered years. 

• Powers and duties 

The district governing boards shall appoint the district chief executive 
officers, subject to confirmation by the Board of Governors, and shall em- 
ploy all other district personnel as provided by law. 

The district governing boards shall have such responsibilities for the aca- 
demic and financial affairs of the district as are delegated by the Board of 
Governors. 



4. Budget Formulas 

I* Chapter IV (Recommendation 27), the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission is charged to take the lead in a regular examination of the 
equity of state budget formulas. The review should include the impact of 
such formulas on workload issues such as class size and teacher load. 
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5* Remedial Education 

Except in the most exceptional circumstances, and then only in the case of 
special-action stndents, the University of California should not offer remed- 
ial courses below "Pre-College Level 1," and the California State University 
should not offer such courses below "Pre-College Level 2" as defined in the 
remediation taxonomy. 



Recommended studies 

1* State -Supported N oner edit Instruction 

Because of conflicting views as to the proper scope and purpose of state sup- 
port for noncredit instruction in the Community Colleges, the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, in consultation with the Board of 
Governors and the State Board of Education, shall conduct a study of the 
current and projected need for noncredl* instruction, including the ten state- 
funded areas, in the Community Colleges and public school system adult 
schools. 

If the study finds that there is continued need for some or all of such pro- 
grams in the Community Colleges, it will delineate the scope of such pro- 
grams. The findings of the study will be reported to the Board of Governors 
of the California Community Colleges. The Board will review the OPEC find- 
ings and determine which state-supported programs are postsecondary and 
should continue to receive state support, which should be offered only as fee- 
supported community service courses, and which should be assigned to the 
adult schools. The Board may also determine where exceptions are appro- 
priate because "adult education" is offered solely or largely by the Comirun- 
ity College districts. 



2. English as a Second Language 

The CPEC task force on ESL programs, recommended in Chapter n, should in- 
clude representatives from postsecondary education, the adult education sec- 
tions of the State Department of Education, professional organizations such 
as CATESOL representing those involved in teaching ESL, and representa- 
tives of the secondary schools. 
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3. Private Postseeondary Education Accreditation 



The California Postseeondary Education Commission should begin its statu- 
torily mandated review of existing standards and the appropriate adminis- 
trative structure for state supervision of private postseeondary institutions 
by no later than 1988. 

In inducting its review, CPEC should specifically consider consolidation of 
the "approved" and "authorized" categories of licensure for nonaccredited de- 
gree-granting institutions; prohibition of nonaccredited institutions from op- 
erating in the state; establishment of a single process of licensure for all pri- 
vate institutions; modification of existing statutory language to delete refer- 
ences to comparability between approved and accredited institutions; pro- 
hibition of nonaccredited institutions from granting degrees beyond the bac- 
calaureate; establishment of a hierarchy of licensure in which institutions 
T7culd be required to move to accredited status within a stipulated period of 
time; establish the Council for Private Postseeondary Education Institutions 
*nd the Office of Private Postseeondary Education as an entity separate 
from the State Department of Education; and restructure the membership of 
the Council on Private Postseeondary Educational Institutions to provide a 
majority of lay citizens without current or prior employment or business con- 
nections to private postseeondary institutions that fall under the Council's 
jurisdiction. 



Appendix B 



1987-88 State Appropriations 



ON July 7, Governor George Deukmejian signed the 1987 Budget Act. For 
the fourth year in i row, the State Budget provides postsecondary education 
with increases in State General funds that are larger than both the rate of 
inflation and the average percentage increase in General Funds for govern- 
ment programs as a whole. This appendix summarizes the budget in general 
and then describes funding of the public segments of higher education and 
the California Student Aid Commission's programs. 



Overall Funding Levels in the 1987 Budget Act 

The 1987-88 State Budget contains $40.5 billion in total State expenditures 
(Special Funds, State Fees, Bond Funds, and General Funds), which is $1.3 
billion more than the estimated level of expenditures in the 1986-87 budget* 
State General Fund expenditures in the 1987 Budget Act (presented in 
Display 27 on the next page) grew by 4.1 percent over 1986-87. The budget 
is only one-tenth of 1 percent ($45 million) under the spending ceiling set by 
the "Gann Limit" approved by the voters in 1979 as Proposition 4. 

In signing the 1987-88 budget, the Governor set aside $1.1 billion in monies 
collected in excess of the State's appropriations limit that he proposes be re- 
turned to the taxpayers. He also deleted a total of $663 million from the bud- 
get in programmatic increases augmented by the State Legislature. His ma- 
jor vetoes included: 

• $106 million in Medi-Cal funding; 

• $76 million for K-12 urban impact aid; 

• $69 million for medically indigent services; 

• $32 million in K-12 teacher improvement program funds; 

• $27 million for increases in California State University faculty salaries; 

• $23 million for anding AIDS research; and 

• $19 million for Alzheimer's disease programs. 



Note: This appendix is adapted from Appropriations in the 1987-88 State Budget for the Public 
Segments of Higher Education: A Staff Report to the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (Commission Report 87-35, September 1987). 
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DISPLAY 27 Summary of State General Fund Revenues and Expenditures in the 1987-88 Budget, 
in Thousands of Dollars 

Percent 

REVENUES a2SM2 - - U * m - a** 

Prior Year Balance Available $ 686,300 $ 580,700 - 15.4% 



Revenues and Transfers 


32..78.000 


33 278 200 


+ 25 


Total Resources Available 


$33,164,300 


$ 33,858,900 


+ 2.1 


EXPENDITURES 








1987-88 Budget Approved by the Legislature 


$31,497,600 


$ 33,365,000 


+ 5.9 


Governor's Vetoes 1 


10.000 


592.900 




Final Adjusted Expenditures 


$31,487,600 


$32,772,100 


+ 4.1 


Reserve Fund for Economic Uncertainty 


$570,000 


$ 1,025,800 


+ 80.0 


Other Reserves * 


10,000 


61,000 




Proposition 4 Surplus 


1,096,000 


0 





1. Vetoes are adjusted to reflect actions taken during the 1986-87 fiscal year to restore funding for $400 million in PERS- related 
vetoes. Only vetoes of State General Fund expenditures are shown here: the text references the total amount of money vetoed. 

2. For 1987-88, this includes $38 million which the Governor se* aside to fund expected deficiencies in the budget 
Source: OflVe of the Governor Press Release 534, July 7, 1987. 



Funding Levels for the Public Segments 
and the Student Aid Commission 



State funding for all levels of education totals $22.4 billion in the 1987-88 
budget - a 4.7 percent incre. se over 1986-87 funding levels. The State Gen- 
eral Fund increase for public education is 3.9 percent. The California Com- 
munity Colleges receive a 7.1 percent increase over 1986-87 funding - the 
first time in the 1980s that they have had the largest yearly percentage gain 
of the three higher education segments. 

Display 28 on the opposite page presents percentage increases in 1987-88 
State General Funds over the 1986-87 and 1980-81 budgets. As it shows, the 
Community Colleges' State Budget has clearly grown the least in this dec- 
ade, in considerable degree due to enrollment losses and low cost-of-living 
adjustments based on a statutory index. Enrollment at the Community Col- 
leges declined by almost 20 percent between Fall 1981 and Fall 1984. In 
recent years, the enrollment decline has been reversed, but the increases are 
funded at a marginal rate and there is a cap on the amount of enrollment 
growth that the state will fund each year. 
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DISPLAY 28 Percentage Changes in State General Funxls, Cornering General Funds in the 1987-88 
Budget with General Funds in the 1980-81 and 1986-87 State Budgets for All Levels 
of Education and for the General Fund Itself 



EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

K-12 Education 

California Community Colleges 
University of California 
The California State University 1 

TOTALS 

Postsecondary education 
All systems of education 
State General Fund 

1 . Totals adjusted to compare only State General Funds and do not include student fee revenues. 

Sources; Office oftfae Governor Preaa Release 534, July 7, 1987; and Govtmor't B udgtt* for 1981-82 and 1982-83. 



1987-88 Budget 
Percent Increase 
Over 1980-81 


1987-88 Budget 
Percent Increase 
Over 1986-87 


60.2% 


2.7% 


20.8 


7.1 


76.9 


6.2 


51.8 


6.9 


58.8% 


6.8% 


44.6 


3.9 


54.6 


4.1 



Funding for the K-12 educational segment increased only 2.7 percent - less 
tLan postsecondary funding's increase of 6.8 percent and less than the aver- 
age 4.1 percent increase for state programs as a whole. The Governor vetoed 
$164 million from the K-12 budget that was approved by the Legislature. 

Postsecondary education's share of total General Fund expenditures grew to 
more than 16 percent in the 1987-88 budget. The Governor indicated a pri- 
ority for higher education by exempting the University and State University 
from an otherwise across-the-board 1 percent unallocated reduction in the 
budget. All other State agencies funded through the budgeting category 
"State Operations" received this cue, but the University and State Universi- 
ty were exempted for a combined savings to the systems of $32 million. For 
the fourth consecutive year, the Governor withheld funds for merit salary 
adjustments and price increases from state agencies' budgets, including the 
University and State University. However, faculty at the University and 
the State University did receive funding for their merit salary adjustments. 

The 1987-88 budget provides almost $300 million for postsecondary educa- 
tion capital outlay projects. In addition, nearly $240 million was reappro- 
priated from the 1986 Budget Act. 

Displays 29 through 32 on the following pages compare the 1986-87 and 
1987-88 State Budgets for the public segments of postsecondary education in 



terms of both support for curret t operations and capital outlay expenditures, 
and Display 33 on page 218 shows details about financial aid programs 
administered by the Student Aid Commission. 



University of California 

Support for Current Operations 

The University's $1.9 billion in State General Funds continues funding for 
several state policy initiatives and funds previous agreements between the 
state and the University. Among new State initiatives, AIDS research re- 
ceives more than $9 million and increases of $500,000 for toxics research and 
for Pacific Rim studies. In keeping with the state's agreement to reduce the 
backlogs in physical plant needs, $3 million is provided for deferred main- 
tenance and *2 million for instructional computing equipment. 

The Budget Act provides $3 million in direct appropriations for the Univer- 
sity's teaching hospitals at Davis, Irvine, and San Diego, with an additional 
$5 million available through a deficiency appropriation if needed. This is 
part of the agreement between the state and the University to provide oper- 
ating and capital funds to make the three hospitals more attractive to pri- 
vate-paying patients. 

Other highlights of the Universic/s 1987-88 budget for support of current 
operations include: 

• $23 million for 9 5.7 percent increase in faculty salaries, effective January 
1, 1988, and $17 million to fully fund faculty merit salary adjustments. 
This is the fourth year in a row that the Governor has provided funds for 
increases that exceed the parity figure published by the Commission ac- 
cording to the faculty salary comparison methodology; 

• $14.7 million to fund projected enrollment increases cf 2,658 undergrad- 
uates and 200 general-campus graduate students; 

• $9.2 million for AIDS research, $500,000 for research on heart disease pre- 
vention, and $500,000 for the Keck Observatory in Hawaii; and 

• $11 million for a 4 percent increase in nonfaculty salaries, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, as was provided for other state employees. 

Capital Outlay 

Thirty-eight new projects and 43 projects from the 1986 Budget Act were 
funded in the University's 1987-88 budget. In terms of new monies, just over 



DISPLAY 29 University of California Current Operating Support in the 1986 and 1987 Budget Acts 
and State Capital Outlay Funding for 1987-88, in Thousands of Dollars 



1986-87 

SUPPORT FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS (Budgeted Programs) 
General Fund $ 1,788,300 

Fees and Other General Purpose Funds 231,987 
Lottery 12.110 
Subtotal $2,032,397 
Other Funds 1.565.145 
TOTAL BUDGETED PROGRAMS $3,597,542 



CAPITAL OUTLAY 

High Technology Revenue Bonds 

Capital Outlay Fund for Public Higher Education (COFPHE) 
Higher Education Capital Outlay Bond Fund 
Spec ial Account for Capital Outlay (SAFCO) 
Public Buildings Construction Fund 

TOTAL, STATE-SUPPORTED CAPITAL OUTLAY FUNDS 1 



1987-88 

$1,897,300 
253,568 
1 5.081 
$2,165,949 
1.636.166 
$3,802,115 

1987-88 
Budget Act 

$56,979 
-0- 
50,200 
1,629 
31.563 



Percent 
Change 



-6.7% 



+6.7% 



+5.7% 



$140,371 



1 . Hum doe* not inc'uda $238.8 million which was reappropriated from the 1 986 Budget Act. 

Sources: Senate Bill 152, Chapter 135, Statutes of 1987; and the 1987-88 Govtrnor's Budgtt and May Revision. 



80 percent of the capital outlay funding initially requested by the Regents is 
contained in the budget* Major projects include: 

• $40 million for working drawings and construction of two biological sci- 
ences buildings and $9 million to construct a eance* center on the Irvine 
campus; 

• $23 million for the expansion of Shields Library at the Davis campus; 

• $22 million to construct a campus library at the San Francisco campus; 

• $8 million to construct a Graduate School of International Relations and 
Pacific Studies at the San Diego campus; and 

• $5 million for the second phase of construction of a new electrical distri- 
bution system at the Berkeley campus. 
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The California State University 

The 1987*88 budget tor the California State University contains mou^s for 
student enrollment growth, faculty salary increases, and important instruc- 
tional equipment and capital needs. The budget includes more than $100 
million for seismic strengthening and rehabilitation of buildings and for new 
laboratory, classroom, library, and support facilities. Funding is also pro- 
vided for land acquisition and the initial planning for two new, permanent 
off-campus centers, one in Northern San Diego County and one in Ventura 
County. Funding for the San Diego facility is consistent with the Commis- 
sion's recommendations adopted at its February 1987 meeting. 

Support for Current Operations* 

To address backlogs of need in physical plant and equipment areas, the bud- 
get provides $5 million for instructional equipment replacement, $2 million 
for deferred maintenance, ai.d $7 million for computing equipment The 
State University has a total of $8 million available to purchase new equip- 
ment in 1987-88 from its budget formula-driven equipment allotment Six 
million dollars is aiso provided for an asbestos abatement program, whereby 
the State University will identify its highest-risk facilities for asbestos re- 
moval. 

Other highlights of the State University's operating budget include: 

• $27 million for a 6.9 percent increase in faculty salaries effective January 
1, 1988, in accordance with the Commission's faculty salary methodology 
computations, and $7 million to fully fund faculty merit salary adjust- 
ments; 

• $18 million to fund the projected enrollment increase of 5,985 full-time- 
equivalent students; 

• $11 million for a nonfaculty salary increase of 4 percent, effective J anuary 
1, 1988, as was provided for other State employees; and 

• $300,000 for a comprehensive evaluation of the need for child day care 
services in the State University. 

Capital Outlay 

Ninety capital outlay projects were funded for the State University in the 
1987-88 budget - 56 of them new and 34 reappropriated from 1986-87. The 
State University received more than 77 percent of the total amount of new 
capital outlay funding requested in the Truste r amended budget. In addi- 
tion to these funds, the State University anticipates receiving \.5 million 
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DISPLAY 30 California State University Current Operating Support in the 1986 and 1987 Budget 
Acta and 1987-88 Capital Outlay Funding, in Thousands of Dollars 



SUPPORT FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS 
General Fund 1 
Lottery 

Subtotal 
Other Funds 
TOTAL, PROGRAMS 



1986-87 

$1,625,900 
28.409 
$ 1,654,309 
409.873 
$2,064,182 



OAPITAL OUTLAY 1 

Higher Education Capital Outlay Bond Fund 

Capital Outlay Fund for Public Higher Education (COFPHE) 

Special Account for Capital Outlay (SAFCO) 

Public Buildings Construction Fund 

TOTAL, STATE-SUPPORTED CAPITAL OUTLAY FUNDS 



1987-88 

$ 1,737,100 
27.022 
$ 1,764,122 
467.211 
$2,231,333 

1987-88 
Budget Act 

$67,180 
-0- 
2,174 
36.808 
$106,162 



Percent 
Change 



+ 6.8% 
+ 6.6% 
+5.9% 



1. Indodss itadent fee revenues, which are now reflected as a general reimbursement to the state. 

2. The capital outlay display does not include $14.5 million for non-state projects expected to be available from the sale of Energy 
Revenue Bonds, nor does it include $80.3 million in reappropriations from the 1986 Budget Act. 

Sources: Senate Bill 152, Chapter 135 of the Statutes of 1987; and the 1987-88 Govtrnor't Budgtt end May Rnuion. 



for six energy efficiency projects to be funded separately through Energy 
Revenue Bonds. Major projects include: 

• $19 million for land acquisition for the North San Diego center, as was rec- 
ommended by the Commission, and for the Ventura center; 

• $6 million for working drawings and construction of a new business ser- 
vices building at Humboldt State; 

• $5.6 million for construction and renovation of the science building at San 
Jose State; 

• $3.6 million for the second phase of renovation of chemistry laboratories at 
California State University, Long Beach; and 

• $3 million for a women's gymnasium at San Diego State. 
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California Community Colleges 



Support for Current Operations 

The 1987-88 operations budget for the California Community Colleges con- 
tains some of the most significant increases this decade, with funding for 
statutory requirements, enrollment growth, and new programs. It includes 
$66.4 million for a 3.4 percent increase in general apportionment full-year 
statutory cost-of-living adjustments. Additional funding is also available for 
districts whose revenues per ADA are below the statewide average (known as 
"equalization"). The budget also provides $26.1 million (a 2.1 percent in- 
crease) in ADA growth funding and $19 million for 1987-88 Community Col- 
lege district base revenue for unfunded 1986-87 ADA growth. 

The budget assumes that the current statutes authorizing the $50 student 
fee will be extended beyond its current sunset date of January 1, 1988, and 
that the funding mechanism in SB 851 for Community Colleges will be con- 
tinued. AB 304 (Hayden) thr extends the SB 851 mechanism for two years 
has been signed into law and AB 2336 (Johnston) on Community College 
student fees is currently being considered by the Legislature. Funding of 
$12.5 million has been provided in order to continue financial aid for stu- 
dents who cannot afford the current student fee. 

Other highlights of the Community Colleges' 1987-88 operating budget in- 
clude: 

• $22.2 million in State funds for computer equipment and operational sup- 
port of the program of assessment, counseling, placement, and follow-up 
known as "matriculation." This program has been endorsed by the Com- 
mission for the Review of the Master Plan, the Postsecondary Education 
Commission, and other groups that work with the Community Colleges. 
The Governor had initially proposed $7 million for the matriculation pro- 
gram to be matched dollar-per-dollar by local districts but the final budget 
eliminates the matching- funds provision; 

• $17 million from the State General Fund and $35 million reappropriated 
from the Higher Education Capital Outlay Bond Fund to purchase library 
materials and to replace obsolete instructional equipment; 

• $15 million for deferred maintenance and special repairs, with a 1:1 dis- 
trict matching-fund requirement, and $5 million to reduce exposure to 
hazardous substances in Community College buildings; 

• $11 million to fund ADA above the current cap on funded enrollment in ba- 
sic skills courses such as remedial mathematics, English, and English as a 
second language; 
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DISPLAY 31 California Community Colleges Support for Current Operations in the 1986 and 1987 
Budget Acts and Capital Outlay Funds for 1987-88, in Thousands of Dollars 





1986-87 


1987-88 


Percent 
Change 


SUPPORT FOR CURRENT OPERATIONS 








xjrtsncroi r una 






+7 1* 


T^/wmiI Ravriiiia 


612 324 


659 900 


+7.8 


Lottery 


55,205 


72 MS 




State School Funds 1 


1,72$ 


2 206 




TOTAL 


$ 1,902,598 


« 2 055 972 

1987-88 
Budset Act 


+8 1% 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 








Higher Education Capital Outlay Bond Fund 




$31,869 




Capital Outlay Fund for Public Higher Education (COFPHE) 


-0- 




Special Account for Capital Outlay (SAFCO) 




311 




Public Buildings Construction Fund 




18.134 




TOTAL, STATE-SUPPORTED CAPITAL OUTLAY FUNDS 


$50,191 





1. Federal Mineral Revenue*, in lieu of property taxes. 

Sources: Senate Bill No. 152, Chapter 135, Statute! of 1987; and the 1987*88 Governor Budget and May Revision. 



e $10 million to fund ADA growth (above the cap) generated by Community 
College students in the state workfare program, "Greater Avenues for In- 
dependence" (GAIN); 

• $1.8 million for a full-year 3.4 percent cost-of-living adjustment for Ex- 
tended Opportunity Programs and Services and Disabled Students Pro- 
grams and Services *\nd $1 million for Learning Disabled Students. Stat- 
utory cost-of-living increases for these programs and funding for programs 
for learning disabled students has been consistently recommended by the 
Commission; and 

e $150,000 in new funding for the Puente Project, which assists Mexican- 
American students in completing their Community College education and 
transferring to four-year colleges. An additional $110,000 for this pro- 
gram is cor rained in the University of California's budget and is to be 
matched with $100,000 in private sector funding. 
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Capital Outlay 



There were 50 capital outlay projects funded for the Community Colleges in 
the 1987-88 budget Almost 90 percent of the total amount of capital outlay 
funding initially requested by the Board of Governors was included in the 
budget Major projects include: 

• $8.5 million to construct the instructional and administration building at 
Los Angeles Mission College; $3 million for working drawings and con- 
struction of an instructional center at San Diego Miramar College; and $3 
million for the Oi jnge Canyon Campus of Rancho Santiago College. All 
three of these projects were approved by the Commission in the past. 

• $4.4 million to construct a vocational technology building at Saddleback 
College. 

• $3.8 million for a multi-purpose instructional facility and gymnasium at 
Columbia College. 



Other Public Institutions 



Hastings College of the Law 

Hastings College of the Law receives more than $12 million in total funds in 
the 1987-88 budget. The budget includes the continuation of the reduction 
in size of the entering class by 50 students for Fall 1987. This will result in a 
first year class size of 400 students in order to comply with American Bar As- 
sociation standards and reduce overall enrollment to 1,200 students by Fall 
1990. 



California Maritime Academy 

The California Maritime Academy receives a total of $6.5 million in the 
1987 Budget Act. Student fees at the Maritime Academy are reduced by 
approximately $120 per student to bring the Academy's student fee charges 
in line with action taken in 1986-87 to maintain University and State Uni- 
versity student fees at the 1985-86 level. The Maritime Academy also re- 
ceived $50,000 for student fee waivers for economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 
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DISPLAY 32 Total Funding for Hastings College of the Law and the California Maritime Academy 
in the 1986 and 1987 Budget Acts, in Thousands of Dollars 

m 

Percent 

1986-87 1987-88 Change 

HASTINGS COLLEGE OF THE LAW 

General Fund $11,808 $11,623 -1.6% 

Other Fund* 746 776 

TOTAL $12,564 $12,399 -1.2% 

CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 

General Fund $6,011 $6,103 -4-1.5% 

Other Funds 431 441 

TOTAL $6,452 $ 6,544 +1.2% 

Soorcae: Senate Bill No. 152, Chapter 135 of the SUtutea of 1987; and the 1987-88 Goutrnor's Budget and Afoy Revision. 



California Student Aid Commission 

The 1987-88 budget contained few new initiatives for the Student Aid Com- 
mission. Baseline adjustments of $3.3 million are funded, including a 5 per- 
cent increase for the Commission's Cal Grant Program, providing funds for 
the same number of new award recipients as in 1986-87 and an overall in- 
crease in the number of students renewing their awards. 

The volume of loans administered by the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 
is expected to increase by $620 million in new loans for 230,000 students in 
1987-88. The total value of outstanding loans in the California program is in 
excess of $5 billion. Defaults on students loans are expected to decrease from 
more than $200 million in 1986-87 to approximately $160 million in 1987- 
88. 

Highlights of the Student Aid Commission's 1987-88 budget for programs 
include: 

• $750,000 for ork-study grants to 1,500 students on 15 campuses. This 
program was initiated in accordance with the Commission's 1985 Proposal 
for a California State-Funded Work-Study Program. 

• $700,000 to increase the maximum amount of Cal Grant A awards by $50 
to a ceiling of $4,370. 
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DISPLAY 33 1986 and 1987 Budget Acts for the California Student Aid Commission, in Thousands 
of Dollars, and the Number of Awards Granted in 1986-87 and Budgeted for 1987-88 

OPERATIONS BUDGET imSL mm _ 



General Fund $112,027 $125,700 

Guaranteed Lean Reserve Fund 27,578 33,152 



+ 12.2% 
+20.2 
-4.4 



Federal Funds 168.087 160.725 

TOTAL BUDGET $307,692 $319,577 +3.9% 

NUMBER OF AWARDS 

Cal Grant A 43,231 45,508 +5.3% 

Cal Grant B 24,592 26,460 + 7.6 

Cal Grant C 2,287 2,287 

Bilingual Teacher Grants 583 376 -35.5 

Graduate Fellowship 855 950 +11.1 

Teacher Shortage Loan Assumptions 137 57 .58.4 

Work Study _ 1 500 

Othert 1.566 1.566 

™ rrAL 75,251 78,704 +7.5% 

1. Include* Um Student Opportunity and Access Program, the Law Enforcement Per^el Dependents Scholarship Program 
and Congressional Teacher Scholarships. 

Source: Studsnt Aid Commission information sheet dsted 7/31/87; Senate Bill No. 152, Chapter J 35 of the Statutes of 1987- and 
thel987-88Governor'«BiM<9erandMay/2«i;ision. 



• $100,000 to increase the maximum amount of Cal Grant B awards by $60 
to a ceiling of $5,460 (including both tuition costs and subsistence). 



Conclusion 

The State's 1987-88 budget provides increased funds for all three segments 
of public higher education. It includes funds for faculty salary increases at 
the University and State University, and it Miy funds enrollment growth 
for all three segments, including enrollment over the current "funded enroll- 
ment cap" at the Community Colleges. 

This is a particularly good budget for the Community Colleges, which re- 
ceive almost $90 million more in State General Funds in 1987-88 than in 
1986-87 and a significant increase in property tax revenues. The Chancel- 



tor's Office of the Community Colleges receives $1 million for 15 new staff 
positions to provide additional support to the Board of Governors and to the 
local districts. With the statutory finance mechanism fully funded, and with 
substantial enrollment growtn funds provided, local districts will find it eas- 
ier to offer a full program during the 1987-88 fiscal year. However, these 
funding increases are more accurately viewed in the historical perspective of 
limited funding increases throughout most of this decade. 

Beginning last year, the public education systems (higher education and K- 
12) initiated a process whereby joint proposals for new intersegmental pro- 
grams would be presented for funding in the state budget. While three of 
those proposals were funded in last year's budget, none were funded this 
year. However, the 1987-88 budget does maintain some important pro- 
grams. It provides $660,000 for the State University efforts to better pre- 
pare minority students for college and a program to help reduce the turnover 
rate among new teachers in inner city schools. The University will spend 
$5.1 million of its own and state funds to continue its efforts to increase the 
number of underrepresented minority and women faculty and graduate 
students. Finally, the budget provides monies for some new programs, such 
as the long-sought Community College matriculation program, college 
work-study grants, and University research initiatives. 
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California Postsecondary Education 
Appendix C Commission Enabling Legislation 



Note: The legislation that created the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (Assembly Bill 770, Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973) was incor- 
porated into law as Chapters 11 and 12 of the California Education Code. 
The text of those chapters, which follows, incorporates amendments to the 
original legislation that were adopted subsequent to its enactment. 



The California Postsecondary Education Commission 

86900. The Legislature finds that coordination and planning are vital elements 
in providing postsecondary education to meet the needs of the people of 
the State of California. 

The Legislature intends to create a statewide agency to assure the effec- 
tive utilization of public postsecondary education resources, thereby 
eliminating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to promote diver- 
sity, innovation, and responsiveness to student and societal needs 
through planning and coordination. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that educational policy recom- 
mendations of the commission shall be a primary consideration in devel- 
oping state policy and funding for postsecondary education. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that the commission shall have 
adequate staffing and funding to carry out its duties and responsibil- 
ities. 

It xs further the intent of the Legislature that the commission shall en- 
courage the participation of faculty members, students, administrators, 
and members of the general public in carrying out its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

66901. There is hereby created the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, which shall be advisory to the Governor, the Legislature, other 
appropriate governmental officials, and institutions of postsecondary 
education. The commission shall be composed of the following members: 

a. One representative of the Regents of the University of California 
designated by the regents, one representative of the Trustees of the 
California State University designated by the trustees, and one ren- 
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resentative of the Board of Governors of the California Community 
Colleges designated by the board. Representatives of the regents, 
the trustees, and the board of governors shall be chosen from among 
the appointed members of their respective boards, but in no instance 
shall an ex officio member of a governing board serve on the commis- 
sion. 

b. One representative of the independent California colleges and uni- 
versities which are accredited by a national or regional association 
which is recognized by the United States Department of Education. 
This member shall be appointed by the Governor from a list or lists 
submitted by an association or associations of those institutions. 

c* The chair or the designee of the chair of the Council for Private Post- 
secondary Educational Institutions. 

d. The President of the State Board of Education or his or her designee 
from among the other members of the board. 

e. Nine representatives of the general public appointed as follows: 
three by the Governor, three by the Senate Rules Committee, and 
three by the Speaker of the Assembly. It is the intent of the Legis- 
lature that the commission be broadly and equitably representative 
of the general public in the appointment of its public members and 
that the appointing authorities, therefore, shall confer to assure that 
their combined appointments include adequate representation on 
the basis of sex and on the basis of the significant racial, ethnic, and 
economic groups in the state. 

No person who is employed by any institution of public or private post- 
secondary education shall be appointed to or serve on the commission, 
except that a person who is not a permanent, full-time employee and 
who has part-time teaching duties which do not exceed six hours per 
week may be appointed to and serve on the commission. 

The commission members designated in subdivisions (a), (c), and (d) 
shall serve at tfee pleasure of their respective appointing authorities. 
The member designated in subdivision (b) shall serve a three-year term. 
The members designated in subdivision (e) shall each serve a six-year 
term. The respective appointing authority may appoint an alternate for 
each member who may, during the member's absence, serve on the 
commission and vote on matters before the commission. 

Any person appointed pursuant to this section may be reappointed to 
serve additional terms. 
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Any person appointed pursuant to this section who no longer has the 
position which made him or her eligible for appointment may nonethe- 
less complete his or her term of office on the commission. 

No person appointed pursuant to this section shall, with respect to any 
matter before the commission, vote for or on behalf of, or in any way ex- 
ercise the vote of, any other member of the commission. 

The commission shall meet as often as it deems necessary to carry out 
its duties and responsibilities. 

Any member of the commission who in any calendar year misses more 
then one-third of the meetings of the commission forfeits his or her of- 
fice, thereby creating a vacancy. 

The commission shall select a chair from among the members represent- 
ing the general public* The chair shall hold office for a term of one year 
and may be selected to successive terms. 

There is established an advisory committee to the commission and the 
director, consisting of the chief executive officers of each of the public 
segments, or their designees, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or his or her designee, and an executive officer from each of the groups of 
institutions designated in subdivisions (b) and (c) to be designated by 
the respective commission representative from such groups. Commis- 
sion meeting agenda items and associated documents shall be provided 
to the committee in a timely manner for its consideration and com- 
ments. 

The commission may appoint any subcommittees it deems necessary to 
advise the commission on matters of educational policy. The advisory 
committees may consist of commission members or non-members or 
both, including students, faculty members, segmental representatives, 
governmental representatives, and representatives of the public. 

The commission shall appoint and may remove a director in the manner 
hereinafter specified. The director shall appoint persons to any staff 
positions the commission may authorize. 

The commission shall prescribe rules for the transaction of its own af- 
fairs, subject, however, to all the following requirements and limita- 
tions: 

1. The votes of all representatives shall be recorded. 

2. Effective action shall require the affirmative vote of a majority of all the 
duly appointed members of the commission, not including vacant com- 
mission seats. 
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3. The affirmative votes of two-thirds of all the duly appointed members of 
the c ommi ss i on, not including vacant commission seats, shall be neces- 
sary to the appointment of the director. 



66902. The commission shall have power to require the governing boards and 
the institutions of public postsecondary education to submit data on 
plans and programs, costs, selection and retention of students, enroll- 
ments, plant capacities and other matters pertinent to effective plan- 
ning, policy development, articulation and coordination, and shall fur- 
nish information concerning such matters to the Governor and to the 
Legislature as requested by them. 

66902.5 The California Postsecondary Education Commission in cooperation 
with the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, the Chan- 
cellor's Office of the California Community Colleges, the California 
State University and Colleges, the University of California if the re- 
gents so direct, and the Association of Independent California Colleges 
and Universities shall review the current status of the transfer of stu- 
dent credit and identify those issues relative to the transferability of 
credit among the community colleges and four-year institutions of high- 
er education involved in the Bilingual Teacher Grant Program and 
make recommendations to the Legislature and the statewide articula- 
tion conference by May 1, 1981. 

66903. The commission shall have the following functions and responsibilities 
in its capacity as the statewide postsecondary education planning and 
coordinating agency and adviser to the Legislature and Governor: 

1. It shall require the governing boards of the segments of public post- 
secondary education to develop and submit to the commission insti- 
tutional and systemwide long-range plans in a form determined by 
the commission after consultation with the segments. 

2. It shall prepare a five-year state plan for postsecondary education 
which shall integrate the planning efforts of the public segments and 
other pertinent plans. The commission shall seek to resolve conflicts 
or inconsistencies among segmental plans in consultation with the 
segments. If such consultations are unsuccessful the commission 
shall report the unresolved issues to the Legislature with recommen- 
dations for resolution. In developing such plan, the commission shall 
consider at least the following factors: (a) the need for and location of 
new facilities, (b) the range and kinds of programs appropriate to 
each institution or system, (c) the budgetary priorities of the institu- 
tions and systems of postsecondary education, (d) the impact of 
various types and levels of student charges on students and on post- 
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secondary educational programs and institutions, (e) appropriate 
levels of state-funded student financial aid, (f) access and admission 
of students to postsecondary education, (g) the educational programs 
and resources of private postsecondary institutions, and (h) the pro- 
visions of this division differentiating the functions of the public 
systems of higher education. 

3. It shall update the state plan annually. 

4. It shall participate in appropriate stages of the executive and legis- 
lative budget processes as requested by the executive and legislative 
branches and shall advise the executive and legislative branches as 
to whether segmental programmatic budgetary requests are compat- 
ible with the state plan. It is not intended that the commission hold 
independent budget hearings. v 

5. It shall advise the Legislature and Governor regarding the need for 
and location of new institutions and campuses of public higher edu- 
cation. 

6. It shall review proposals by the public segments for new programs 
and make recommendations regarding such proposals to the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. 

7. It shall, in consultation with the public segments, establish a sched- 
ule for segmental review of selected educational programs, evaluate 
the program review processes of the segments, and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Governor and the Legislature. 

8. It shall serve as a stimulus to the segments and institutions of post- 
secondary education by projecting and identifying societal and edu- 
cational needs and encouraging adaptability to change. 

9. It shall develop and submit plans to the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor for the funding and administration of a program to encourage 
innovative educational programs by institutions of postsecondary 
education. 

10. It shall collect or conduct or both collect and conduct studies of pro- 
jected manpower supply and demand, in cooperation with appropri- 
ate state agencies, and disseminate the results of such studies to in- 
stitutions of postsecondary education and to the public in order to 
improve the information base upon which student choices are made. 

11. It shall periodically review and make recommendations concerning 
the need for and availability of postsecondary programs for adult and 
continuing education . 
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12. It shall develop criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of all aspects 
of postsecondary education. 

13. It shall maintain and update annually an inventory of all off-campus 
programs and facilities for education, research, and community ser- 
vice operated by public and private institutions of postsecondary 
education. 

14. It shall act as a clearinghouse for postsecondary education informa- 
tion and as a primary source of information for the Legislature, the 
Governor, and other agencies, and develop a comprehensive data 
base insuring comparability of data from diverse sources. 

15. It shall establish criteria for state support of new and existing pro- 
grams, in consultation with the public segments, the Department of 
Finance, and the Joint Legislative Budget Committee. 

16. It shall comply with the appropriate provisions of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) as specified in Section 67000. 

17. It shall consider the relationships between academic and occupation- 
al and vocational education programs and shall actively encourage 
the participation of state and local and public and private persons 
and agencies with a direct interest in these areas. 

18. It shall review all proposals for changes in eligibility pools for ad- 
mission to public institutions and segments of postsecondary edu- 
cation and shall make recommendations to the Legislature, Gover- 
nor, and institutions of postsecondary education. 

19. It shall report annually on or before January 1st to the Legislature 
and the Governor regarding the financial conditions of independent 
institutions, their enrollment and application figures, the number of 
student spaces available, and the respective cost of utilizing those 
spaces as compared to providing additional public spaces. Such re- 
ports shall include recommendations concerning state policies and 
programs having a significant ujpact on independent institutions. 

20. It shall, upon request of the Legislature or the Governor, submit to 
the Legislature and the Governor a report on all matters so re- 
quested which are compatible with its role as the statewide postsec- 
ondary education planning and coordinating agency and may, from 
time to time, submit to the Governor and the Legislature a report 
which contains recommendations as to necessary or desirable 
changes, if any, in the functions, policies, and programs of the sever- 
al segments of public and private postsecondary education. 



21, It may undertake such other functions and responsibilities as are 
compatible with its role as the statewide postsecondary education 
pier ning and coot dinating agency. 

66903*1 The commission shall report to the Legislature and the Governor on 
March 1, 1986, and every two years thereafter until, and including, 
lb)0, on the representation and utilization of ethnic minorities and 
women among academic, administrative, and other employees at the 
California State University, the University of California, and the public 
community colleges. To prepare this report, the commission shall col- 
lect data from each of these segments of public postsecondary education. 
The format for this data shall be the higher education ^taff information 
form required biennially from all institutions of higher education by the 
Federal Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, the collection of 
which is coordinate by the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission. 

a. The higher education staff information form includes all the follow- 
ing types of data: 

1. The number of full-time employees by job categories, ethnicity, 
sex, and salary ranges. 

2. The number of full-time faculty by ethnicity, sex, rank, and ten- 
ure. 

H. The number of part-time employees by job categories (including 
tenured, nontenured or tenure track, and other non tenured aca- 
demic employees), ethnicity, and sex. 

4. The number of full-time new hires by job categories (including 
tenui^d, nontenured or tenure track, and other nontenured aca- 
demic employees), ethnicity, and sex. 

b. In addition to s above, the segments shall submit to the com- 
mission all the following: 

I. Promotion and separation data for faculty and staff employees by 
ethnicity and sex for each of the two-year time periods beginning 
with 1977 to 1979. 

2. Narrative evaluation examining patterns of underutilization of 
women and minority employees among different job categories 
compared with the availability of qualified women and minorities 
for different job categories. 
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3. Narrative evaluation examining specific results of affirmative 
action programs in reducing underatilization of women and mi- 
norities. 

4. Narrative evaluation of both strengths and inadequacies of cur- 
rent affirmative action programs, including inadequacies result- 
ing from budgetary constraints. 

c. For purposes of this section, minorities and ethnic minorities shall 
include those persons defined as such by rules and regulations of the 
Federal Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

This action shall remain in effect until January 1, 1991, and as of that 
date is repealed. 

66903.2 The commission shall issue a Health Sciences Education Plan which 
shall take into account the Health Manpower Plan issued by the Office 
of Statewide Health Planning and Development pursuant to Section 
429.96 of the Health and Safety Code. 

66903.4 The Health Sciences Education Plan shall consist of at least the follow- 
ing elements: 

a. A finding, taking into account the findings of the Health Manpower 
Plan issued by the Office of Statewide Health Planning and Develop- 
ment, as to whether health sciences education enrollment levels are 
adequate to meet the needs in California for health personnel, by 
category and specialty within oach category. 

b. A finding as to the extent to which the sites of health sciences train- 
ing programs make maximum available use of existing clinical and 
classroom resources throughout the state. 

c. Recommendation «* concerning the establishment of new programs or 
the elimination of existing programs in health sciences according to 
findings in subdivisions (e N and (b). 

66903.5 Pursuant to subdivision (4) of Section 66903, the commission shall par- 
ticipate in appropriate stages of the executive and legislative budget ' 
processes, a3 requested by the executive and legislative branches, to ad- 
vise regarding the representation of women and minority employees at 
institutions of higher education All information generated by the insti- 
tutions aiia collected by the commission pursuant to Section 66903.1 
shall be available to the puoiic. This section shall remain in effect until 
January 1, 1985, and as of that date is repealed. 

66903.6 The commission shall issue an updated Health Sciences Education Plan 
and recommendations to the Legislature and the Governor on or before 
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March 1, 1978, and on or before March 1 of every even-numbered calen- 
dar year thereafter. 

66904. It is the intent of the Legislature that sites for new institution** or 
branches of the University of California and the California State uni- 
ve. sity, and the classes of off-campus centers as the commission shall 
determine, shall not be authorized or acquired unless recommended by 
the commission. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that California community col- 
leges shall not receive state funds for acquisition of sites or construction 
of new institutions, branches, or off-campus centers unless recommend- 
ed by the commission. Acquisition or construction of non-state-funded 
community college institutions, branches, off-campus centers, and pro- 
posals for acquisition or construction shall be reported to and may be 
reviewed and commented upon by the commission. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that existing or new institu- 
tions of public education, other than those described in subdivisions (b) 
and (c) of Section 66010, shall not be authorized to offer instruction 
beyond the 14th grade level. 

All proposals for new postsecondary educational programs shall be for- 
warded to the commission for review together with such supporting 
materials and documents as the commission may r ecify. The commis- 
sion shall review the proposals within a reasonable length of time, 
which time shall not exceed 60 days following submission of the pro- 
gram and the specified materials and documents. For the purposes of 
this section, "new postsecondary education programs" means all propo- 
sals for new schools or colleges, all series of courses arranged in a scope 
or s _ience leading to (1) a graduate or undergraduate degree, or (2) a 
certificate of a type defined by the coil mission, which have not appeared 
in a segment's or district's academic plan within the previous two years, 
and all proposals for new research institutes or centers which have not 
appeared in a segment's or district's academic plan within the previous 
two years. 

It is further the intent of the Legislature that the advice of the commis- 
sion be utilized in reaching decisions on requests for funding new and 
continuing graduate and professional programs, enrollment levels, and 
capital outlay for existing and new campuses, colleges, and off-campus 
centers. 

66905. It is the intent of the Legislature that the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission annually review and fix the salary of its di rector ac- 
cording to a methodology established by the commission. This method- 
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ology shall take into consideration the salary of directors of coordinating 
boards for higher education in states with postsecondary education sys- 
tems 'vmparable to California's in size, complexity, and level of state 
expenditures. The comparison states shall include seven major indus- 
trial states, including Illinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Texas. 
The commission shall notify the Chairperson of the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee of this annual salary amount. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of Section 19825 of the Government Code, the salary shall be- 
come effective no sooner than 30 days after written notice of the salary 
is provided to the chairperson of the committee, or no sooner than a 
lesser time as the chairperson, or his or her designee, may determine. 

66906. Each member of the commission shall receive a stipend of one hundred 
dollars ($100) for each day in which he or she attends any meeting of the 
commission or any meeting of any committee or subcommittee of the 
co mmis s i on, of which committee or subcommittee he or she is a member, 
and which committee or subcommittee meeting is conducted for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the powers and duties of the commission and, in ad- 
dition, shall receive his or her actual and necessary traveling expenses 
incurred in the course of his or he " duties. 

66907. Initial appointments to the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission shall become effective on January 10, 1974. All subsequent 
terms will begin on January 1 of the year in which the respective terms 
are to start. 

responsibilities heretofore assigned to the Coordinating Council for 
Tiigher Education through legislative resolution and budget language 
shall be assumed by the corimission on April 1, 1974. All ongoing proj- 
ects, information, and files of the -rjuncil shall be transferred to the com- 
mission on that date. 



Federal Assistance for Higher Education 

67000. The people of the State of California accept the provisions of and each of 
the funds provided by Title I and Title X of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 (Public Law 92-318), the Education Amendments of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-482), and subsequent enactments amendatory or supplementary 
thereto. 



67001. In accepting the benefits of the act of Congress, the peop^ of the state 
agree to comply with all of the provisions and to observe all of its re- 
quirements. 

67002. The California Postsecondary Education Commission is designated as 
the state educational agency to carry out the purposes and provisions of 
the Education Amendments of 1S72 (Public Law 92-318), the Education 
Amendments of 1976 (Public Law 94-482), and subsequent enactments 
amendatory or supplementary thereto, as follows: 

a. The commission is designated as the state commission required to be 
established pursuant to Section 1202 of Title X of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329) as amended by the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318); 

b. The commission is designated as the state administrative agency 
required to be established pursuant to Section 1055 of Title X of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329) as amended by 
the Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318), unless such 
designation is determined by the federal government to be in conflict 
with federal law or regulations; 

c. The commission is designated as the state administrative agency 
required to be established pursuant to Section 105 of Title I, Section 
122 of Title m, Section 603 of Title VI and Section 704 of Title VH of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329) as amended 
by tha Education Amendments of 1972 (Public Law 92-318). The Cal- 
ifornia Postsecondary Education Commission is hereby vested with 
authority to prepare and submit to the United States Commissioner 
of Education any state plan required by said act of Congress, to pre- 
pare and submit amendments to such state plans, and to administer 
such state plans or amendments thereto, in accordance with said act 
of Congress and any rules and regulations adopted thereunder. Any 
such state plan or amendment thereto prepared by the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission shall be subject to the approv- 
al of the Department of Finance to the extent required by Section 
13326 of the Government Code. The California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission is hereby vested with all necessary power and 
authority to cooperate with the government of the United States, or 
any agency or agencies thereof in the administration of the act of 
Congress and the rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 

67003. The Trustees of the California State University and Colleges on behalf 
of the California State University and Colleges, the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California on behalf of the university, the Board of Governors 
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of the California Community Colleges on behalf of the community col- 
leges and the Board of Governors of the California Maritime Academy 
on behalf of the California Maritime Academy, are vested with all pcwe 
and authority to perform all acts necessary to receive the benefits and to 
expend the funds provided by the act of Congress described in Section 
67000 and with all necessary power and authority to cooperate with the 
government of the United States, or any agency or agencies thereof, and 
with the California Postsecondary Education Commission for the pur- 
pose of receiving the beneSts and expending the funds provided by the 
act of Congress, in accordance with the act, or any rules or regulations 
adopted thereunder, or any state plan or rules or regulations of the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission adopted in accordance 
with the act of Congress. Whenever necessary to secure the full benefits 
of the act of Congress for louns or grants for academic facilities, the 
trustees, regents, or boards of governors may give any required security 
and may be required and may comply with any conditions imposed by 
the federal government 

67004. The State Treasurer is designated as the custodian of all funds received 
by the state from the government of the United States, or of any agency 
or agencies thereof, under the federal act and he is authorized to receive 
and provide for the custody of all moneys so received. 

67005. The funds received by the state under the provisions of the act shall be 
paid out by the State Treasurer on warrants drawn by the Controller 
and requisitioned by the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion in carrying out the purposes of the federal act. 

67006. The office of the Governor is designated as the state educational agency 
to carry out the purposes and the provisions of Section 802 of Title VIE 
of the Housing Act of 1964. 

The office of the Governor is hereby vested with authority to prepare 
and submit Jiy state plan required by said section of said act of Con- 
gress, to prepare and submit amendments to such state plan, and to ad- 
minister such state plan or amendments thereto, in accordance with 
said act of Congress, and any rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 
Any such state plan or amendment thereto prepared by the office of the 
Governor shall be subject to the approval of the Department of Finance. 

The office of the Governor is hereby vested with all necessary power and 
authority to cooperate with the government of the United States, or any 
agency or agencies thereof in the administration of the act of Congress 
and tLe rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 

n 




67007. The State Board of Education is vested with all necessary power and au- 
thority to perform all acts necessary to authorize governing boards of 
districts maintaining community colleges to receive the benefits and to 
expend the funds provided by any acts of Congress under which districts 
maintaining community colleges may be eligible to receive benefits, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, Title VII of the Housing Act of 1961 (Public 
Law 87-70), as amended, and any of the acts of Congress referred to in 
this chapter. The board is vested with all necessary power and author- 
ity to authorize districts maintaining community colleges to cooperate 
with the government of the United States, or any agency or agencies 
thereof, for the purpose of receiving the benefits and expending the 
funds provided by said acts of Congress, or any rules or regulations 
adopted thereunder, or any state plan or rules or regulations of Jie Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission adopted in accordance 
with any of said acts of Congress under which the California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission is designated in this chapter as the state ed- 
ucational agency. Whenever necessary to secure the full benefits of said 
acts of Congress, the governing board may give such security as may be 
required and may comply with such conditions as may be imposed by the 
rederal government The funds received by the district under the provi- 
sions of said acts of Congress shall be deposited in the county treasury as 
provided for in Sect * 1 84001. 

This section shall be applicable to only those acts of Congress which 
have been enacted prior to January 1, 1967. 
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Appendix D 



Ethnicity Reporting Problems 



OF all of the information developed, collected, and reported by a campus in the 
course of an academic year, student ethnicity data undoubtedly present the most 
difficult challenges. (Definitions of the ethnic categories used in California may 
be found in the Glossary on pp. 181-186*) Problems in collecting student ethnicity 
fall into five basic areas: 

1. Errors inherent in the self-reporting process 

By law, student ethnicity must be self-reported; that is, students must vol- 
untarily indicate the ethnic group with which they identify. While both 
federal and state law give administrators limited authority to intervene in 
the ethnicity declaration A ocess, campus officials are, for the most part, pre- 
cluded from influencing students' choice of their ethnic category. 

2* Errors induced by failure to report 

Although the federal government exhorts educational institutions to report 
the ethnicity of their students, campus officials have few mechanisms by 
which to force recalcitrant students to declare their ethnicity. Many stu- 
dents, through intent or neglect, take advantage of this condition and fail to 
declare their ethnicity when the opportunity is afforded them. 

3. Inability to verify the accuracy of the information collected 

While self-reporting has clear and obvious benefits in terms of ensuring the 
confidentiality of personal information, it impedes an institution's ability to 
verify the accuracy or appropriateness of such information. In general, stu- 
dent declarations of ethnicity are private matters maintained in confidential 
files. As such, ethnicity declarations are rarely subject to review to ensure 
their accuracy. 

4. Changes in reporting categories 

Hepcrting categories have been modified by the federal government a num- 
ber of times over the past few years and i>ome student ethnicity designations 
submitted in prior years and not recollected in the interim are no longer 
valid. Further, some of the changes introduced by the federal government 
have proven difficult to interpret by both administrators and students — a 
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condition further complicating the problems involved in the collection of 
student ethnicity data. 



5. Administrative error 

Finally, many institutions solicit student ethnicity declarations as part of 
their first-time admission or first day of registration procedures. From both 
the students' and the institutions' standpoint such efforts could probably not 
come at a more untimely moment At this time, many students and adminis- 
trators are concerned with ensuring that students have, enrolled in the prop- 
er classes, paid the appropriate fees, received proper student financial assis- 
tance, and familiarized themselves with the local campus geography. 
Amidst such obvious turmoil, administrative procedures often fail, and stu- 
dent ethnicity declarations are either unsolicited or lost. 

Nonetheless, while it is clear that collecting and reporting accurate student 
ethnicity is a difficult task, most campuses do a good job of informing stu- 
dents of the need to know their ethnicity and accurately recording their re- 
sponses. 
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Append: x E 



Principles for 
Community College Finance 



Note: These principles aie reproduced from pages 31-33 of Principles for 
Community College Finance, adopted by the Commission on March 21, 1983. 



Financing for the California Community Colleges should: 

» Promote statewide goals of access to postsecondary education, quality of 
college instruction and support services, and efficient use of college re- 
sources; 

* Maintain the comprehensive mission of the Community Colleges and re- 
flect statewide and local priorities for funding; 

» Recognize the shared State and locai responsibility for governance of the 
Community Colleges; 

» Promote local decision making in the management of college resources; 

* Provide adequate levels of support from a variety of revenue sources; and 

* Provide finance mechanisms that: (1) are stable over time and predictable 
in their allocation of resources; (2) relate levels of support to the costs of 
college operations; and (3) are equitable among districts. 



Sources of support 

Support for Community College education should continue to come from a 
variety of sources, including federal, State and local tax revenues, student 
fees, and contributions from business and labor. 

♦ The State should maintain responsibility for providing adequate funding 
of the Community Colleges. 

• Property tax revenues should continue to support general apportion- 



• Additional local revenue sources, such as local sales or income taxes, 
should be authorized for support of local education needs which are not be- 
ing met by State funding. 



ments. 
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• Contract agreements with business and labor should support Community 
College instruction in highly specific training programs designed to help 
particular firms. 

• Student fee support for State-funded programs should be kept as low as 
possible. Increases in student fees should be indexed to the prior three- 
year average of increases in State funding for the colleges, with annual 
caps of plus or minus 10 percent Increases in student fees should be ac- 
companied by increases in State financial aid to the Community Colleges. 



Levels of support 

Levels of support for systemwide general apportionments and categorical 
programs should be: 

• Determined each year by the Legislature and Governor in the budget pro- 
cess; 

• Adequate to fund the costs of inflation as well as planned workload and 
program changes; and 

• Sufficient to provide an adequate level of district resources for cash flow, 
contingency, capital outlay, maintenance, and other required future obli- 
gations. 



Relation to costs 

Financing mechanisms should relate support for college operations to ex- 
pected costs, yet not restrict expenditure patterns, by providing: 

• Differential funding based on a limited number of major instruction and 
support activity categories that most accurately reflect differences in the 
costs of Community College operations; 

• Workload measures for each cost category that: (1) best relate to changes 
in the costs of providing the activity; (2) provide incentives consistent with 
stated goals and objectives for college operations; and (3) avoid undue col- 
lection and verification costs; 

• Support rates that reflect demonstrated differences in costs; and 

• Funding for workload change at an incremental or marginal rate that ac- 
curately reflect* the variable, rather than the fixed, costs of such changes 
and provides adequate support for districts experiencing substantial 
growth. 
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Stability 

Financing mechanisms should provide stability in the support of college op- 
erations by providing: 

» Five-year legislative authorization for the basic support mechanisms; 

% Phase-in of equity adjustments to district base revenues if significant 
budget disruptions are faced by local districts; 

» Use of a base year funding level with adjustments for inflation and work- 
load to determine budget year allocations; 

• An established range in which actual workload may fall below budgeted 
levels without changes in district revenue; and 

* Increased district flexibility to maintain support levels in constant dollars 
in the event that revenues are insufficient to fund necessary inflation and 
workload. 



Equity 

Financing mechanisms should promote equity among districts by providing: 

• Equitable levels of support based on differential funding; 

• Elimination of differences in districts; revenues that are the result of dem- 
onstrated past inequities in district wealth, tax support, or funding mech- 
anisms; and 

• Support mechanisms that are designed to be generally applicable to all 
districts. 
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Glossary 



Academic ladder: The tenure-track ranks from assistant professor to associate 
professor to full professor. 

Appropriation: An amount (other than a grant or contract) received from or 
made available to an institution through an act of a legislative body. 

Assistant professor: A junior faculty tenure-track position. 

Associate degree: A degree granted for the successful completion of a subbacca- 
laureate program of studies, usually requiring at least two years (or equiv- 
alent) of full-time college-level study. This includes degrees granted in a 
cooperative or work/study program. 

Associate professor: A senior faculty tenured position. 

Average daily attendance (ADA): The aggregate attendance of a school during 
a reporting period (normally a school year) divided by the number of days 
school is in session during this period. Only days on which the pupils are un- 
der the guidance and direction of teachers are considered days in session. 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful completion of a bacca- 
laureate program of studies, usually requiring at least four years (or 
equivalent) of full-time college- level study. This includes degrees granted in 
a cooperative or work/study program. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factor in common, for ex- 
ample, year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school that offers general or liberal arts education, usu- 
ally leading to an associate, bachelor's, master's, doctor's, or first-profes- 
sional degree. Junior colleges and community colleges are included under 
this terminology. 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of regular school attended and com- 
pleted. 



Note: Many of these definitions are reproduced from pp. 343-354 of Digest of Education Statis- 
tics 1987 of the Center for Education Statistics, United States Department of Education. 
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Enrollment: The total number of students registered in a given school unit at a 
given time, generally in the fall of a year. 



Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, which are presumed 
to benefit the current fiscal year. For elementary/secondary schools, these 
include all charges for current outlays plus capital outlays and interest on 
school debt. For institutions of higher education, these include current out- 
lays plus capital outlays. For government, these include charges net of re- 
coveries and other correcting transactions other than for retirement of debt, 
investment in securities, extension of credit, or as agency transaction. Gov- 
ernment expenditures include only external transactions, such as the pro- 
vision of perquisites or other payments in kind. Aggregates for groups of 
governments exclude intergovernmental transactions among the govern- 
ments. 

First-professional degree: A degree that signifies both completion of the aca- 
demic requirements for beginning practice in a given profession and a level 
of professional skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor's degree. 
This degree usually is based on a program requiring at least two academic 
years of work prior to entrance and a total of at least six academic years of 
work to complete the degree program, including both prior-required college 
work and the professional program itself. By Center for Education Statistics 
definition, first-professional degrees are awarded in the fields of dentistry 
(DDS or DMD), medicine (MD), optometry (OD), osteopathic medicine (DO), 
pharmacy (DPhar.), podiatric medicine (DPM), veterinary medicine (DVM), 
chiropractic (DC or DCM), law (JD), and theological professions (MDiv. or 
MHL). 

Full professor: A senior faculty tenured position. 

Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment: For institutions of higher education, 
enrollment of full-time students, plus the full-time equivalent of part-time 
students as reported by institutions. In the absence of an equivalent 
reported by an institution, the FTE enrollment is estimated by adding one- 
third of part-time enrollment to full-time enrollment. 

Graduate: An individual who has received formal recognition for the successful 
completion of a prescribed program of studies. 

Gross national product (GNP): The total national output of goods and services 
valued at market prices. GNP can be viewed in terms of expenditure cate- 
gories that include purchases of goods and services by consumers and gov- 
ernment, gross private domestic investment, and net exports of goods and 
services. The goods and services included are largely those bought for final 
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use (excluding illegal transactions) in the market economy. A number of in- 
clusions, however, represent imputed values, the most important of which is 
rental value or owner-occupied housing. GN \ in this broad context, mea- 
sures the output attributable to the factors" of production labor and prop- 
erty - supplied by U.S. resiu ts. 

Higher education: Study beyond secondary school at an institution that offers 
programs terminating in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (traditional classification): 

Four-year institution: An institution legally authorized to offer and of- 
fering at least a four-year program of college-level studies wholly or 
principally creditable toward a baccalaureate degree. ±n some tables a 
further division between universities and other four-year institutions 
is made. A "university" is a postsecondary institution which typically 
comprises one or mort gradi \te professional schools (also see Univer- 
sity). "Other four-year institutions" include the rest of the nonuniver- 
sity four-year institutions. 

Two-year institution: An institution legally authorized to ofif^r and 
offering at least a two-year program of college-level studies which 
terminates in an associate degree or is principally creditable t ird a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Instructor: A non-tenure track teaching or research position that is not or the 
academic ladder and that does not lead to a tenured position; this is often a 
part-time position. 

Junior faculty: A tenure-track position which corresponds to the rank of 
assistant professor. 

Lecturer: A non-tenure track teaching or research position that is not on the 
academic ladder and that does not lead to a tenured position; this is often a 
part-time position (although there are some senior lecturer positions which 
do in special instances guarantee security of employment). 

Master's degree: A degree awarded for successful completion of a ^rogra 
generally requiring one or two years of full time college-level study beyond 
the bachelor's degree. One type of master's degree including the Master of 
Arts degree, or M.A., and the Master of Science degree, or M.S., is aw? ded 
in the liberal arts and sciences for advanced scholarship in a subject fhlrt or 
discipline and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. A second 
type of master's degree is awarded for the completion of a proiessionally 
oriented program, for example, an M.Ed. in education, an M.B.A. in business 
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administration, an MJA :n fine arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in social 
work, and an M.P.A. in public administration. A third type of master's 
degree is awarded in professional fields for study beyond the first- 
professional degree, for example, the Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of 
Science in various medical specializations. 

Non-tenure track positions: Teaching and research positions, such as lecturer, 
instructor, or research associate, which are not on the academic ladder and 
which do not leaa to a tenured position; these are often part-time ; asitions 
(although there are some senior lecturer positions which do in special 
instances guarantee security of employment). 

Postbaccalaureate enrollment: The number of graduate and first-professional 
students working towards advanced degrees and of students enrolled in 
graduate -level classes but not enrolled in degree programs. See also 
graduate enrollment and first-professional enrollment 

Proprietary institution: An educational institution that is under private con- 
trol but whose profits derive from revenues subject to taxation. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating general racial or ethnic heritage 
based on self-identification, as in data collected by the Bureau of the Census 
or on observer identification, as in data collected by the Office of Civil 
Rights. These categories are in accordance with the federal Office of 
Management and Budget standard classification scheme presented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, 
North Africa, or the Middle East. Normally excludes persons of His- 
panic origin except for tabulations produced by the Bureau of the 
Census, which are noted accordingly in this volume. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black racial groups in Africa. 
Normally excludes persons of Hispanic origin except for tabulations 
produced by the Bureau of the Census, which are noted accordingly in 
this volume. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the 
Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 
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American Indian or Alaskan Native: A person having origins in any of 
the original peoples of Norln America and maintaining cultural identi- 
fication through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student lacking those reading, writing, 
or math skills necessary to perform college- level work at the level required 
by the attended institution. 

Research associate: A non-tenure track teaching or research position that is not 
on the academic ladder and that does not lead to a tenured position; this is 
often a part-time position. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT): An examination administered by tha Educa- 
tional Testing Service and used to predict the facility with which an individ- 
ual will progress in learning college-level academic subjects. 

Senior faculty: A tenured position which corresponds to the ranks of associate 
and full professor. 

Socioeconomic status (SES): A measure of social class standing in America, 
sometimes derived for statistical purpose from five components: father's 
education, mother's education, family income, father's occupation, and 
household chfiracteristics. The terms high, middle, and low SES refer to the 
upper, middle, and lower classes. 

Tenure: A position that is guaranteed employment. 

Tenure-track positions: Positions - somewhat like apprenticeships - which 
lead to tenured positions, after about seven years, if the candidate is found 
worthy by peers and colleagues. 

Transcript: An official list of all courses taken by a student at a school or college 
showing the final grade received for each course, with definitions of the vari- 
ous grades given at the institution. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruction or compensation for cer- 
vices, privileges, or the use of equipment, books, or other goods. 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an institution of higher educa- 
tion w^o are working in a program leading to a baccalaureate degree or 
other formal award below the baccalaurt^e such as an associate degree. 

University: An institution of higher education consisting of a liberal arts college, 
a diverse graduate program, and usually two or more professional schools or 
faculties 8nd empowered to confer degrees in various fields of study. For 
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purposes of maintaining trend data in this publication, the selection of 
university institutions has not been revised since 1982. 

Vocational education: A program of studies designed to prepare students for 
employment in one or more semiskilled, skilled, or technical occupations. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND ARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D , Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are. 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State Jniversity 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Coir ™unity Colleges 

Harr> 7<ugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L Peters, Tarzana; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointtu by 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission dues not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own spejific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and lakes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting Califorria postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Con ' ission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916) 
445-7933 
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PREPARING FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST CL.mjRY 
A Report on Higher Education in California by Clive P. Condren 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-1 



ONE of a series of repor . published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from *he Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Streei, Sacramento, Caltfornia, USA 95814- 
3985. 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

87-39 The Infrastructure Needs of Califo/n^a Pub- 
lic H ; ~^er Education Through the Year 2000: A Pre- 
sent yn by William H Pickens to the Joint Legis- 
late Budget Committee, October 14, !987 (Octcber 
1SS7) 

87-40 Final Approval of Snn Diego State Univer- 
sity's Proposal to Construc f a North County Center: 
A Report to the Governor and Legislature Supple- 
menting the Commission's February 1987 Condition- 
al Approval of the Center (November 1187) 

87-41 Strengthening Transfer and Articulation 
Policies and Practices in California's Colleges and 
Jniversities: Progress Since 1985 and Suggestions for 
the Future (November 1987) 

87-42 Faculty Levelopmen* * v om a State Perspec- 
tive. A Staff Report to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission in Response to Supplementa- 
ry Language in tht> 1986 Budget Act (November 
1987) 

87-43 Evaluation of the California Student Oppor- 
tunity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP) A Report to 
the Legislature and Governor h ^sponse to Senate 
Bill 800 (Chapter 1199, Statutes oi 1983) (December 
1987) 

87-44 The State's Role Li ~ Jmoting Quality in 
Private Postsecondary Education: A Staff Prospectus 
for the Commission's Review of the Pnvate Postsec- 
ondary Education Act of 1977, as Amended (De- 
cember 1987) 

87-45 Comments and Recommendations on The 
Consortium of the California State University A Re- 
port: A Response to Supplemental Language in the 
1937 Budget Act Regarding the Closure of the Con- 
sortium (December 1987) 



87-46 Developments in Community College Fi- 
nance: A Staff Report to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission (December 1987) 

87-47 Proposed Construction of the Permanent Off- 
Campus Center of California State University, Hay- 
ward, in Concord' A Report to the Governor and Leg- 
islature in Response to a Roquest for Capital Funds 
from the California State University for a Pei manent 
Off-Campus Center in Contra Costa County (Decem- 
ber 1987) 

87-48 Articulat'ng Career Education Programs 
from High School Through Community College to the 
Baccalaureate Degree. A Report to the Governor, 
Legislature, and Educational Community in Re- 
sponse to Assembly dill 3639 (Chapter 1138, Stat- 
utes of 1986) (December 1987) 

87-49 Education Offered via Telecommunications. 
Trends, Issues, and State-Level Problems in Instruc- 
tional Technology for Colleges and Universities (De- 
cember 1987) 

87- 50 California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion News, Number 3 [The third issue of the Com- 
mission's periodic newsletter] (December 1987) 

88- 1 Preparing for the Twenty-First Century: A Re- 
port on Higher Education in California, Requested by 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment and Written by Clive P Condren (2/88) 

88-2 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 1988 
A Report of the California Postsecondary Education 



commission 



'88) 



88-3 The 198, 

to the California rv. 

sion (2/88) 



^rnor's Budget A Staff Report 
•^dary Ed ation Commis- 



88-4 Budgeting Facultv Instructional Resources in 
the University of California A Report to the Legisla- 
ture in Response .0 Supplemental Language in the 
1987-88 Budget Act (2/88) 

88-5 The Appropriations Limit and Education Re- 
port of the Executive D'rector to the California Post- 
secondary Education C)mmission. February 8, 1988 
(2/88) 
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